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FRBPACB 

The  Hig^  Sdiool  EngHsh  Compodtkm  is  intended  as  a 
test-book  for  tise  in  the  Lower  Sdiools  of  the  High  and 
Continuation  Schools.  But,  although  the  treatment 
»  elementary,  it  covers  the  vi^iole  course  in  Composition, 
■^  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  basis  of  review  in  the 
Middle  SdKxd  also. 

^As  the  plan  and  method  of  treatment  here  followed  is 
diflEerent  from  that  found  in  most  text-books  on  Com- 
positiob,  a  word  of  e^rfanation  may  be  necessary. 

Itt  most  Con^ositiaQ  tert-bo<to  each  division  of  the 
suyect  tt  dealt  with  fully  before  another  division  is  taken 
up.  In  this  book,  however,  the  material  has  been  arranged 
■ooording  to  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "qmal** 
method.  The  snnpler  points  in  paragraphing,  sentenoe- 
^Tictupe,  etc.,  are  presented  side  by  side  in  the  eariier 
oJ^rtere,  and  the  lessons  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
increasing  diflSculty.  The  advantages  of  this  spiral 
metiiod  of  treatment  are  that  the  lessons  are  graded  in 
<iifficnlty,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  pupU  to  cover 
the  di£Eerent  divisions  of  the  subject  in  an  elementary 
way  during  tiie  first  year.  In  tiiis  way  a  suitable  oomws 
IS  provided  for  the  pupil  who  is  able  to  remain  only  one 
year  at  school. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  :    Ptet  I  for  tiie 
first  year,  and  Part  II  for  the  second. 

^Ptot  I  deals  with  the  elements  of  punctuation  and 
form;  the  choice  and  use  of  words;  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  the  paragrai*.  and  the  whde  eisay  ;  and 
^■owith  the  prindpleB  of  ample  namtioo,  eaqxMitioii, 
<^— <*riptfaOi  tad  atgumeot 


Httn  4mk  dMfy  with  qwdiliet  «l  i^k,  ^gons 
*1''***^  and  with  the  more  oomples  fDiiin  of  compo- 
«tapn.  At  the  ctose  of  Part  II  a  chapter  has  beenldded 
wtadi  amtains  a  brief  sanunary  of  the  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples that  are  treated  in  the  ptecedmg  chapters. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  divide  the  material  into 

diapters  and  sections.    In  general,  each  chapter  in  Ptet 

ItocBts  of    subject-matter,  form,  dictkm,   paragraph. 

stoucture,  aentenasstructure,  oral. composition,  and  the 

^y  of  a  picture.    In  Rurt  n  also  an  attempt  has 

bett  made  to  follow  a  definite  plan  in  the  arrangement 
<tt  the  material. 

hnn?  T?.**?  ^^  ^'^^  Composition  as  a  text- 
book  with  his  classes,  it  will  be  weU  for  the  teacher  to 
bear  m  mind  the  following  points: 

I.  Some  of  the  sections  may  be  covered  in  a  sinde 

l«8on,  but  many  sections  contain  material  for  a  number 
of  lessons. 

a  In  some  sections  the  woric  provided  is  elementary 
•od  having  regard  to  the  attainments  of  his  class,  the 
teacher  will,  of  course,  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  what 
parts,  if  any,  may  be  omitted. 

3.  T^  text-book  throughout  has  been  prepared  for 
tte  pupd^  and  the  teacher  again  wiU  decide  for  himself 
bow  much  additiooal  woric  Aould  be  ta!flen  up. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

PART  I 

CHAPTER  I 
I.  PLANNING  A  STQRT 
Rnd  tile  following  story : 

THK  BONDSMAN  AND  THB  KINO 

JaaiMi  the  Fifth  had  a  custom  o£  going  about  the  ooonttr 
^agamd  as  a  private  person  in  order  that  he  miriit  hear 
complaints  which  might  otherwise  not  reach  his  ears.  When 
Jamestravelled  in  disguise  he  used  a  name  which  was  known 
onlytosomeof  his  principal  noWlitjr  and  attendants.  He 
wascaHed  the  Goodnuu.  (the  tenant,  that  is)  of  Ballensiedi 

SS^tirti."^ '^^  ""^  ^  ^  >-^  «« 

Once  upon  a  time,  King  James,  being  alone  and  in  dis. 

gu^,  feU  mto  a  quarrel  with  some  gypsies  or  other  vagrants, 
and  was  assaulted  by  four  or  five  of  them.  This  happened 
to  be  very  near  the  Bridge  of  Cramond  ;  so  the  king  got 
on  the  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  high  and  narrow,  enabled 

him  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  against  the  number  of 
P«s<»s  by  whom  he  was  attacked. 

There  was  a  poor  man  threshing  com  in  a  bam  near  by 

who  came  out  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  scuffle,  and  seei^ 

one  man  defending  himself  against  numbers,  gallantly  took 

the  tangs  part  with  his  flail,  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 

Orpeies  were  obUged  to  fly.    The  countryman  then  took 

the  mwi  into  the  bam,  brought  him  a  towel  and  water  to 

!2r  !v*  **^  from  his  face  and  hands,  and  finally  walked 


•  mouni  ooMPOMTioir 

h.  ^*^'S1^;  y?..^"^  "'  comp«»km  what  .ad  who 
H  JSL  ^^^Tf  ™'**^  ****  Wi  n-ine  w*.  John 
^wtewo,  and  that  he  was  a  boadaman  on  the  fann  of 
ft«Aead,  near  Cramond,  which  belonged  to  the  kina  of 
Sojland.  James  then  asked  the  poor  num  if  there  Wany 
wiA  "^^^'^orid  which  he  would  particuhiriy  desir^  shooid 
be  ff^tified ;  and  honest  John  confessed  that  he  should 
think  hnasdf  ttie  happiest  aum  in  Scotiaad  were  he^ 
gopnetor  of  the  fann  on  which  he  wrought  as  labourer. 

asual,  that  he  was  the  Goodman  of  Ballengiech,  a  ^  ian 
wno  had  a  small  appointment  about  the  palace :  but  he 
added  ttat.  if  John  Howieson  would  come  to^ee  hfan  « tS 
next  Sunday,  he  would  endeavour  to  repay  his  manful 
assirtance,  and,  at  least,  give  him  the  pleasure  of  seeina  the 
royal  apartments.  •««««*« 

jolm  put  on  his  best  clothes,  as  you  may  suppose,  and. 
appMimg  at  a  postern  gate  of  the  palace,  inquired  for  the 
Goodman  erf  Balle.giech.  The  king  had 'givT^e^tSj 
heshould  be  admitted ;  and  John  found  his  Wend,  the 
l^mw,  m  the  same  disguise  which  he  had  formerly  worn. 
■Hie  kmg,  stdl  j^^servmg  the  character  of  an  inferior  officer 
of  the  household,  conducted  John  Howieson  from  one  apart- 
nwnt  of  the  palace  to  another,  and  was  amused  with  his 
wonder  and  remarks. 

At  length  James  asked  the  visitor  if  he  should  like  to  see 
A  I  u!f?.'  '°  ^^"^  J**"  answered  that  nothing  would 
^ghUun  so  mudi,  if  he  could  do  so  without  giving  offence, 
i  Jie  Uoodman  of  Ballengiech,  of  course,  undertook  that  the 
fang  would  not  be  angry.  "But,"  said  John,  "how  am  I  to 
know  hw  grace  from  the  nobles  who  wiU  be  aU  about  him  ?" 

Easdy,"  repUed  his  companion  ;  "all  the  others  will  be 
untovered— the  king  alone  will  wear  his  hat." 

So  speaking,  King  James  introduced  the  countryman 
into  a  great  haU,  which  was  filled  by  the  noWHty  and  officers 
Of  the  crown.  John  was  a  little  frightened  and  drew  ctose 
to  his  attendant,  but  was  still  unable  to  distinguish  the  king. 

I  told  you  that  you  should  know  him  by  his  wearinghi 


m  PAiAoiAm 


s 


hMit,"  «id  hit  eoodttctor.  ^'Thcn,"  Mid  John,  after  Iw  had 
•gain  hxdced  aroond  the  room,  "it  must  be  eitiier  yon  or 
me,  for  all  tmt  us  two  are  bardieaded." 

The  king  lau|^ed  at  John's  fancy  ;  and,  that  the  good 
yeoman  might  have  occasion  for  mirth  also,  he  made  him  a 
pieeent  <4  the  form  at  Braehead,  whidi  ha  had  wished  so 
much  to  possess.— 5tf  Walter  Scott 

Before  we  b^gin  to  write  a  story  wo  iniift  decide 
wfaetfaeritisbettertoteUitintlie  first  peraoo,  as  If  we 
had  taken  some  part  in  the  action,  or  in  the  third  person, 
as  if  we  hsd  had  no  part  in  it.  Is  the  foregoing  story 
told  in  the  first,  or  in  the  third,  person  ? 

Wemust  in  the  next  place  plan  the  story. — in  other 
woids,  we  must  decide  what  material  we  intend  to  make 
use  <rfr  and  in  n^t  order  the  incidents  are  to  be  rdated. 
As  a  genera]  rule,  all  the  details  relating  to  the  same 
incident  axe  grotqied  together  into  one  division  of  the 
story.  This  division  is  known  as  a  pangnyli.  In  plan- 
ning a  story,  then,  we  must : 

I*  Writedown thesubject <tf each paragr^,and make 
a  note  of  the  details 'that  we  intend  to  include  in  it. 

s.  See  that  the  paragraiA  headings  are  so  arranged 
tiiat  the  incidents  in  the  story  fdlow  one  another 
naturally. 

If  you  examine  the  forgoing  story  yc'i  will  find  that 
the  plan  is  as  follows  : 

•not  BONI»lUN  AMD  THB  KINO 

X.  The  king  in  di^[uise 
'  a.  His  fifi^t  with  the  gypsies 
3*  The  rescue 
4*  The  promise  of  reward 

5.  Ttie  vmt  to  the  palace 

6.  The  bondsman's  wish  to  see  ^  king 

7.  Tlie  assemUy  in  the  palace  hall 

8.  The  long's  generosity 


^t  tothe palace,  withoafc  ^xrfKnglut  naia3i«^«f 
the  othar  hamL  if  he  were  tolTlnL^  ?^^' ^°  *" 
about  tlMi!ZZ^^  .*^  ~*  ^^^  ^ '^y  to  tefl  «» 

^^aT  '^.^^ « I»^«».  we  .boak!  agne  that 
«w»  detaib  were  quite  tumeoeflttrv  for  «wkZ. 

««;  Writer  int«,d«ca.  us^l^t  r^'^^ 

wWA^  incident  occumri.  After  thi.  pXjL^ 
™y?°P  »  «*ven.  the  various  minor  in^^^ 
"JMW  m  the  o«der  of  time  in  which  they  took  nlfl«.T 

^tte  long,  and,  finafly,  his  reward.    TUsisttoS 
ortsr  of  axningement  in  telling  a  stoiy  ^^ 

^««m  up  the  mam  points  to  be  Qhanryt^f,  Writing 


_    a.  5#^  on/jr  such  details  as  h<m  a  direct  bearing  on 
^11^' <^iraup  into  paragraphs  tkasewki^ 

^laractm!^^^  '^'  «^«"»«*'«««.  «^ 


i 


I 

I 


foUewmg  gnups  : 

(a)  Hofatixtt 

Rip  Van  Winlde 

Th9  Pied  Piper  of  Hameaa 

The  Great  Stone  Pace 

Herv<Riel 

! 

W   Wlwn  Our  Hooae  Took  FSrt 
How  We  Won  the  Race 

The  Snowball  Pigfat  

A  &ave  Reacue 
An  Adventure  in  the  Wooda 
"I  oooe  met  with  a  serioaa  accident " 

WJUTIMO  TBI  VKmr 

You  have  already  drawn  up  pitaa  for  stories  on  at 
least  two  of  the  subjects  given  m  Bxeidas  x.  Select 
the  subject  upon  which  you  think  you  can  write  best ; 
refer  to  your  plan  and  write  a  story,  a  page  or  a  page 
and  a  half  of  foolscap  in  length. 

You  should  first  write  a  rough  draft  of  your  story  in 
your  woric  book.  In  writing  the  rough  draft  do  not 
spend  too  much  thne  in  attempting  to  secure  accuracy 
of  etpression.  If  you  cannot  think  of  the  best  woid  to 
express  a  particular  shade  of  meaning,  leave  a  blank,  or 
use  another  word  in  the  meantime,  and  go  on  with  your 
story. 

In  makmg  paragraph  divisions  you  should  at  the 
outset  foUow  your  plan.  Sometimes,  however,  while  you 
are  engaged  in  writing  your  composition,  new  ideas^will 
occur  to  you,  and  you  may  find  that  you  can  improve 
your  story  by  modifying  your  original  plan. 


^  msoum  coMPcwinoir 

Wfam  ycm  nmgh  dmft  Imh  bmt  omasA^mi,  tmd  it 

y^^^»^*^a«t«tty«mp^^  Yoaaranoir 

na^  to  xvwiite  it  in  your  oooqxMitloa  emdw  book, 
»waqg  the  oecoanry  comctioiis  as  yoa  go  ak»c    - 

Bttt  yoii  mnrt  aee  to  it  tliat  your  story  i^  finaUy 
JnwrfBBV  toyourooaqwritioii  book  in  satiifitttoiy  fowl. 
It  isin^oc^  for  «acanq)le,  that  your  tiOa  shoold  be  oof. 
nMy  mitten  and  placed.    Notice  hoir  the  fbOoirinK 

•S;^^  A  Tale  d  Two  Cities 

DombeyandSon 

AnoB  of  Qieea  Qabies 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat 

ttnot,  when  and  why  are  smaU  letters  used  ?  Euniine  the 

Jtocmg  of  the  title  in  any  bdok  yon  have  at  hand.    In 

Jhatpirtof  the  lineis  it  printed?   Is  the  space  between 

tte  ^  toe  and  the  first  lin«  the  same  as  that  between 

thefest  hne  and  the  second  ?    If  you  have  examined 

«««nny,  yon  sujold  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

X.  That  the  first  wortl  and  the  most  important  of 

the  «)ther  words  of  a  title  should  be  written  with 

imtial  o^ntals. 

a.  That  less  important  words,  such  as  ptepositioos, 
conjunctions,  and  articles,  should  be  written  with 
small  letters,  except  when  they  begin  the  title. 

3-  That  the  title  should  be  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  line  of  the  page,  and  that  a  consideiable 

^>ace  ?*• -Ud  be  left  between  the  title  line  and  the  first 
line  oi      "r  essay. 

•  Furthermore,  your  whole  story  consists  of  sevwal  para. 
£aphs.  How  are  you  to  indicate  where  one  paragraph 
endaandtbe  nest  begins?  Examine  the  fona  of  the  fint. 


eAIffiitrt 

MidoliBv«nafotlo«iBc,|Mii|iaphtla«ii]rboolc.  Do« 
•ayp«a|n|)hlw|faioo  tiwlnt  Hne  of  tlwpraoading  |)«i». 
PHh  ?  At  «4iat  part  of  the  fine  does  the  fint  Ifaie  of 
the  opeobg  pnncmph  begin  ?  When  does  the  fisstHne 
of  CMh  of  the  wooeedhig  pMignphs  begiii  ?  Yoafind 
thit: 

z.  Bvwy  pengnph  nmit  begiii  oo  a  neir  Ihie. 
9.  The  fint  fine  of  the  opening  pengr^ih  property 
pBM  M  tlM  nmgBL 

3.  The  lint  fine  of  etch  ■iincweding  pengn^di 
~^^  a  diort  dieteaoe  away  from  the  maffin  to  in- 
to the  eye  the  paxagiaph  diviikna 

You  have  afaea^  noticed  that  the  important  irarde 
of  yoor  title  dioukl  be  wiittea  with  initial  capitals.  But 
^f^^  ^  pangraph  you  have  smaller  dhrisiciis,  caQed 
"n^tBcat.  Notethat  eadi  of  tbese,  too,  most  begm  with 
a  capital  letter.  ^ 

AfUr  your  story  is  rewritten,  you  should,  befcn 
handing  it  in,  read  it  over  once  more,  in  order  to  make 
final  corrections.  In  so  doing  examine  it  caxefnlly  with 
re^joct  tothe  fdlowing  points  : 

*•  ^  the  title  property  placed  ?    Do  the  important  ll 
words  in  it  beffa  with  o^tals  ?  i| 

9.  Are  the  paragraphs  indented  ?  Does  each  pam- 
graph  deal  with  only  one  division  of  the  story  ? 

3.  Does  eadi  sentence  b^^  with  a  capital  letter  ? 

«.  CAPITALS  AND  PUNCTUATION 
Vtea  of  Capites.      We  have  already  noticed  that 
eadi  sentence  must  begm  with,  a  capital,  and  that  the  fint 
word  aiA  oth«-  isqxMtant  wcsds  in  a  title  aie  to  be 


written  with  capitals.    Are  these  the  only  cases  in  whidi 

following: 


/.f'J 


a«>ital  kttan  dmdd  be  owd  ?    Exwrnnetba 


s. 


^  vo]raM  w  tilt  BM^am,  ^aat 

J.  »toor  R^  ilth«|.  "My  ,^  ^  fc^  l„^„j^  ^„. 

^  *^-?IlL****  ■">*«o"  m  ind  ttet  tito  imper 
nwwritlwtwHhcipitrig.    Ih^ttiifd^tiiBqBotod 
•MMMt.  ** '^y  v«y  d(«  hM  loisottm  me,**  iMctet  wl^ 

Wen^tlMa  mm tq> the rubi th»t *•  Imit© tawiad 
tlwt  far.  lor  ths  «»  ol  oi^ttah.  a,  fonow. : 
QlMbaMit  be  cnplqyid:        "^ 
i»  In  th(Mppnriiut  trotdi  of  a  title. 
•.At  ^li^niiiiit  of  e¥Hy  eeoteaoe. 
3*  laaiifnyiriMaMe. 
^^*  ^  ****^"^'i  ^  •  direct  qitotelioit.  if  it 

Qooe  ndon  tte  tiiiMi  ^ 


enavles,  and  notice  hcnr  tbe 
— ;^-.— ^  ie  maiJDad  off  jErom  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence.)  Yon  wffl  ofaeerve  that  besidsa  bccinniQg  with  a 
c^inal  it  is : 

I.  Indoeed  in  quotation  ma^a. 

a.  IVaoeded  by  a  coonna.  (Aa  we  diall  see  later. 
«n  ec  a»  sentences  other  punctuation  maiks  are  used  in 
place  of  the  oosBma.) 

Thedoitof  OaSioteace.  Let  ua  oonaidB^.  in  the 
not  place,  what  maija  are  used  to  indicste  ^e  dose 
ofthessntenoe.    Notice  the  fofiowing  cannqdas  • 


I.  Tho  aalttcky  Rip  was  at  last  routed  b>.  hi»  wife. 

a.  Tdl  ma  yoete  mme,  my  good  woman.- 

*.  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkte  ?  ^ 


4.  A  1^)7 1  A  refugee  I  Away  with  lam  I 


I  diftr  in  iomi,  Mad  fPB  flod  that  tilt 
P««cte>tion  ftt  tile  don  of  the  aoteooevarieeeoooni. 
ing  to  the  fonnkwfakh  the  thought  is  cspnned.    We 


^         I- A  period  at  the  end  o£  every  aanitive  or  imperative 


t 


a.  An  hrtttRDgRtioQ  point  after  every  direct  qnestion. 
3.  An  eadamayoQ  marie  after  evety  senteooe,  or  part 
o<  a  •antence,  espniiive  ci  very  strong  feeling. 

ThaBlnlMBaaiflMAfoalroplM.  Two  other  marks, 
ti»  IqrpiMn  and  the  apostrophe,  must  be  caieCuUy 
used.     Observe  how  they  are  employed  beknr: 

I.  Rip  WW  a  sitnide,  good-oatnred  man,  and  aa  dbedient, 
hen-^Mdced  hwtband. 

a.  On  ittarer  iqjproadi  to  him,  he  was  still  moce  siir> 
prised  at  tiie  straager't  appearance. 

Ton  wffl  notice  that  the  l^plMB  is  t«^: 

I.  To  sqjan^  the  memfaerB  of  the  compound  words, 

iPod-natiir$d  KoAhtn-ptdud.    (See  Ontario  High 

Sdiod  Grammar,  p.  83.) 
To  muzlc  the  break  in  the  word  surpristd  a*  the 

cfcjse  ci  the  Une.    (See  Ontario  High  Soibol 

Grammar,  p.  74.) 

Note  that  a  word  can  be  divided  only  at  the  end  of  a 

syllabto,  and  that  words  of  one  syllable  must  not  be  divided 
at  all. 

The  apoitrophe  should  be  used  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sive case,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  foUowing  : 

Poor  Wolf,  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it  I 
Rip's  story  was  soon  tsdd. 

For  tile  various  ways  of  forming  the  possessive  case 
of  nouns,  consult  tiie  Ontario  Hii^  School  Giammar,  p 

ZM.  • 


djCL4^^, 
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Snpi^y  eapiUd  lett$rs  and  aU  ntctssary  ptmctuaHon 
marks  in  tk*  following  : 

I.  a  company  of  odd  looking  persons  were  pUying  ai 
nine  pins     a.  he  cried  out  in  despair  does  notx^y  here 
know  me    3.  wUdiy  he  shouted,  down  with  the  tyrants  of 
engUmd     4.  king  robert  fiercely  said,  open,  »tis  I,  the  king 
art  thou  afraid    5.  ^is  a  bandy  legg'd  high  shoulder'd,  worm 
eaten  seat     6.  Shakespeare  died  on  april  23,  1564      7.  off 
off  let  me  up  cried  abdullah,  climbing  up  samsammahs 
wheel    8.  let  me  up  shriUed  Uttle  chotalal  in  his  gih'em- 
br^ered  cap    9.  what's  your  name,  my  good  woman, 
asked  np    10.  dear,  dear,  how  queer  everything  is  to^y 
•and  yesterday  things  went  on  just  as  usual  have  I  been 
changed  in  the  night  was  I  the  same  when  I  got  up  this 
morning  I  ahnost  think  I  can  remember  feeling  a  little  differ- 
ent but  if  I'm  not  the  same,  the  next  question  is,  who  in 
the  world  am  I  ah,  that's  the  great  puxsle 

/ 

3.    DIVISIONS  BETWEEN  SENTENCES 

We  have  already:  learned  that  each  sentence  must 
begin  with  a  capital  and  end  with  a  period,  or  «»>h  some 
other  mark  which  indicates  a  full  stop.  In  writing  a  com- 
position, examine  each  sentence  after  you  have  com- 
pleted the  final  draft,  to  see  that  this  rule  has  been 
observed. 

Sometimes  when  two  or  more  thoughts  are  dosely 
related  we  include  them  in  the  same^sentence,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  following  : 

I.-  The  very  village  was  altered  ;  it  was  larger  and  more 
populous.  There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never 
se«m  before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts 
had  disappeared. 

2.  Steep  mountains  overhung  the  scene  ;  great  oaks  and 
chestnuts  grew  upon  the  slopes  or  in  stony  terraces.    AU 


t 


onrwoiii  nrwBBir  aBinsMcn  ,, 

ni|^  loof  a  itrong  wind  W«r  op  the  vriky.  And  tte  •««« 
AOl  pattering  owr  me  from  th«^  '«'^.  •nd  the  aocwii 

i^SliL 'S?'"*""^  ^  •J^y*  «•  «we  means 
tte  two  rtatemmts  are  separated  by  a  semioakm  ;  in 
conma,  and  the  retotion  between  the  tlu>ughto  is  ahflU 

^^^J*"*^  ***.^  ^  ^^^^  »»*ween  state- 
^te^  we  must  be  carrful  not  to  run  oar  sen^ 
to^  m  a  continuous  series,  with  only  cc^TS 
sqxirate  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  • 

r.^e  very  village  was  altered,  it  was  larger  and  mow 
Popttlou.,  there  were  rows  of  hoa«»  which  he  had  ^ 
seen  before,  those  which  h»A  h^^  lu-  «_  m-  \°*^  "•^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^""^  ^'^^^  Had  been  his  lamihar  haunts  had 

chJln!^  «««tain8  overhung  the  scene,  great  oaka  and 

^r.!^  '^  "^  *^"  ^"^  °^  ^  -tony  terrace,,^ 
m^long  a  strong  wind  blew  up  the  vaUey,  ihT^  feU 
pattermg  over  me  from  the  oaks.  ^^ 

th«'!!L^ir^,'^  "P  what  w^  have  leaiT«dj^;jw 
thejg^tion  of  our  statenaittf.  as  followsl ^^^^^ 

''tf^<^P'rtod,orwttkanatto/intirrog(ai<morofexclama. 

.aJ^uI^  ^  r!''*'^'*^^  or»  closely  related  are 

tom^mes  jncluded    tn    the    same    sentence,    separated 

asemuolon.  r^wm* 

<a«jm«ito.    (Exceptions  to  this  rule  wiU  be  consideied 
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^^!^1l.^f^'^  ^oraM  so  as  to  Shaw  what 
P^nctuoHon  and  letteting  should  be  used  at  each  vertical  li!^, 


^1^ 


Z9 


mousH  coMPosmoH 


— wfcrtfcw  a  pmodfoOoimd  by  a  captUd,  or  a  comma  or 
asmicoloHfolUnuedbyasmaUhUir.  Rmi  Ott  $tUctum 
oft^youkoMrmorimnU. 

The  valley  looked  even  lovelier  by  moralag  |  ar  i  soon 
the  road  defended  to  the  level  of  the  river  |  here,  in  a  place 
wh«»  many  itraight  and  proqierous  cheetauta  ttood  to- 
gether  I  making  an  aisle  upon  a  swarded  terrace  1 1  made  my 
morning  toilette  in  the  water  of  the  Tarn  |  it  Wat  a  marvel- 
lously dear  thrilling  pool  |  the  soapsuds  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic  in  the  swift  current  |  and  the  white  bouklert  gave 
one  a  model  for  cleanliness  |  to  wash  in  one  of  God's  rivers 
in  the  open  air  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  cheerful  solmnity  or 
semi-pagan  act  of  worship  |  to  iabWe  among  the  dishes 
m  a  bedronm  may  perhaps  make  dean  the  body  |  but  the 
imagination  takes  no  share  in  such  a  deansing  1 1  went  on 
with  a  light  and  cheerful  heart  j  and  sang  psiUms  to  the 
spiritual  ear  as  I  advanced. 
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Rtwrii*  iht  following  passages,   making  Ou  proptr 
dnisions  between  the  statements  that  they  contain : 

1.  Noon  in  the  coun  ly  is  very  still  the  birds  dp  not 
sing  the  workmen  are  not  in  the  field  the  sheep  lay  their 
noses  to  the  ground  the  herds  stand  in  pools  under  shady 
trees  lashing  their  sides  but  otherwise  motionless  the  mills, 
upon  the  brook  far  above  have  ceased  for  an  hour  their 
labour*  the  stream  softens  its  rustle  and  sinks  away  from 
the  sedgy  banks  the  heat  plays  upon  the  meadow  in  noise- 
less wa^es  and  the  beech  leaves  do  not  stir. 

a.  There  are  three  creatures,  the  squirrel;  the  field- 
mouse,  and  the  bird  called  the  nuthatch,  which  live  much 
on  hazel-nuts  and  yet  they  open  them  each  in  a  different 
way  the  first  after  rasping  off  the  small  end  splits  the  shdl 
in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth  as  a  man  does  with  his  knife 
the  second  nibbles  a  hole  with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if 


cmacB  Of  woKoe 


»3 
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drilled  with  a  wimble,  and  yet  so  small  thAt  one  would 
wonder  how  the  kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it  the 
last  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  hU  biU  but  this 
a^rtist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut  with, while  he  pierces  it 
Uke  an  adroib  workman  hb  fixes  it  as.  it  were  in  a  vice  in 
some  cleft  of  a  tree  or  in  -ome  crevice  and  when  standme 
over  it  he  perforates  the  stubborn  shell. 

4.    CHOICE  OP  WORDS 

Having  notac  the  principal  divisions  of  our  composi- 
tion, the  paragraph  and  the  sentence,  and  the  manner 
of  indicating  them,  we  must  find  out  whet^ar  some 
woKk  are  not  better  than  others  to  express  our  mean- 
ing mitably. 

Con^der  the  wording  of  these  sentences  : 

1.  Don't  give  me  any  back  talk. 

a.  That  boy  takes  the  cake. 

3.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  present. 

Back  talk  in  the  first  sentence  is  a  colloquial  and 
decidedly  vulgar  expression.  Takes  the  cake  in  the  sense 
of  "wms  the  prize"  is  slang.  The  phrase  a  fo<  0/  as  the 
equivalent  of  "many",  is  very  common  in  con;^«Tsation. 
Properly,  however  the  words  mean  "a  division  of  ".  This 
expressicm  should  not  be  used  in  our  written  woric.  Our 
composition  must  contain  no  word  not  sanctioned  by  our 
best  writers,  and  no  good  writer  would  employ  any  of 
these  words  as  they  are  used  here.  One  may  readily 
ascertain  whether  a  word  is  in  good  usage  or  not,  by 
referring  to  a  good  dictionary. 

Again,  notice  the  language  of  the  following  : 
X.  At  last  we  stood  on  terra  firma. 
a.  I  guess  that  you  are  right. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  use  any  foreign  expression 
in  the  first  sentence.     "Dry  Land"  fiilly  expresses  our 


tlt^ttM 
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nm^  Weihoaldnevweiiyjloyaibwignwoidwtan 
w©  im  aknady  a  good  EaifiA  equhndflot  Bi  the 
■eoood  notoice,  pi«*  is  a  good  Bng&h  wofd ;  but 

!i".J^r.!°  ?^  °^  ^°***«=*  *^  ^  »  «ed  ihtheanwe 
^thmlc  ,    Its  oomct  nwantng  is  "ooojectare".    Oar 

words  should  be  used  only  in  the  sense  iinrtach  thay  we 
employed  by  the  EngUsh-spealdng  people  as  a  whole. 

Observe,  also,  the  very  faulty  ftqnvsiioos  in  the  sen- 
trnoesbdow : 

«.  They  were  a  splendid  squad  of  pigskin-chasers, 
a.  We  set  out  ere  the  sun  rose. 

The  writeroC  the  first  sentence,  has  used  souad  of  pit- 
»*f»w*aswfor"football.team".  He  hasinteoduadan 
«P««8ion  not  racogmzed  by  good  writers  and  certainly 
not  m  good  taste.  The  only  condition  under  which  sudi 
an  agression  can  be  justified  is  in  the  writer's  desire 
to  be  humorous.  In  the  aecood  sentence,  the  writer 
thou^  to  improve  his  st- '!e  by  erajrioying  the  old  oon- 
Jttnctwn  tr9,  which  is  -  >  xouger  used  in  ordinary  prose 

Our  words  should  f  -  only  such  as  are  in  actual  good  use 
at  the  present  time. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  the  pomts  that  we  have  learned 
thus  far  regarding  the  correct  use  of  wordg.  in  the  follow- 
ing directions  : 

1.  Do  not  US*  any  word  or  phrast  in  a  stnst  not  sane- 
jfiotud  bytktbfst  speakers  and  writtrs. 

2.  Do  not  use  any  foreign  txprtssion  or  uny  word  that 

^^l^cuUar  to  a  particular  hcality,  except  for  the  purposf  of 
pv$ng  local  colouring.  *-*;•» 

I     J.  Do  not  we  any  expression  not  in  actu^  use  at  1k§ 


OKAL  VAMMAnom  t§ 

BXBRdSB  5 

IntpromUu  wording  of  tiufoUowiHg: 

I.  They  were  a  very  jolly  bunch  of  boys  and  girli. 
t.  He  enthuMs  over  football.  3.  What  a  cute  child.  4.  I 
reckon  that  that  is  true.  5.  He  went  husttins  down  the 
rtreet.  6.  The  murderer  was  hung  this  morning.  7.  We 
were  nowhere  near  home.  8.  He  goes  crazy  over  athletics. 
9.  It  is  up  to  you  to  decide.  10.  He  began  to  chew  the 
rag  and  we  had  a  scrap.  11.  I  want  badly  to  meet  him. 
la.  I  could  of  gone.  13.  That  there  picture  is  a  land- 
scape. 14.  Do  you  take  Prenfch  ?  15.  I  haven't  got  your 
book  with  me.  16.  He  made  heaps  of  money.  17.  Where  is 
the  hired  girl?  18.  Did  you  have  anything  in  the  refresh- 
ment line  ?  19.  There  were  a  lot  of  boys  in  thepadc  sa  I 
ihaU  go  a  puce  with  you. 

5.    ORAL  NARRATION:  COLLOQUIAL  LANOTXAGB 
Very  often,  instead  of  writing  a  story,  we  tdl  it 

ocally;   and  some  of  the  points  to  which  wo  must  giv© 

attention  in  tdKng  it  are  different  from  those  to  wfaidi 

we  must  give  attention  in  writing. 

In  writing,  we  mutt,  as  we  have  seen,  give  particular 

attention   to  punctuation,   spelling,  and  paragraphing. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  consider 

these  points  in  telling  a  story  orally. 

In  writing,  moreover,  we  sometimesindude  a  rood  deal  ' 
of  detail,  since  the  reader  has  the  whole  of  2ie  story 

before  him  and  can  at  any  time  look  back  V  hathasgone 
before;  but  in  tdling  a  story  oraUy,  we  must  choose  only 
such  facts  as  the  audience  can  easUy  bear  in  mind. 
It  naturaUy  fdbws  that  nn  oral  narrative  is  generally 
much  shorter  than  a  written  story,  and  that  it  irw^iiyjM 
much  leu  detaiL 
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wdBrtood.  and.  as  a  nmdt,  our  SBOteaoe.  ai«  olbn 

niore  abmpt  than  m  writing. 

In  oral  narratkm,  too,  w©  gmarally  Me  more  sini^ 
Meuag^th^n writing.    Thrrea^ce^faSS 

«w^tm  r^orting  the ocmversation of othe^ 
•^.nevertheless,  cauadered admissible  Jn spoken  English 

(Latin  cw,  'Vjether,"  and  /ogiMr,  "I  npeak").  '■■'"""* 

^  foUowing  is  an  exampio  of  an  incident  told  in 
ocdloquial  style : 

oni!^^'"^*!  "^  ^**'*'*^  *»^  ^"  *«  Lin«*»'8  cabinet, 
once  received  a  letter  which  inade  him  very  angry. 

a  nil^"^'"  ^>  "^'"  •**  ^™^«^  »^  that  n«a 
a  puce  of  my  mind."  ^^ 

on  Z**'  *^°'r  '^^  ^**^'    "^"t«  ^«  ''hae  yott  have  it 
ooyourmmd.    Make  it  sharp.    Cut  Wm  up." 

•w®??*°°  ^'*  "'**^  "»y  "^■K^-  It  was  a  "crusher" 
which  he  read  to  the  President.  ^^ 

;;^t's  right."  said  Lincoln  ;   "that's  a  good  one." 

^^^^W^cs  the  best  way  to  send  it  to  him  ?»  asked  the 

«♦  u^i  '*  !"  "^"*^  ^^~^*»J  "Send  it  I  Don't  send  it 
^^'s  J^^I*."^  '  ^'^^^'^'^5^°"^"^^**  °« the  subject. 
S^  aM  that  .s  necessary.  You  shouki  never  send  such 
letters.    I  never  do." 


BZBRCISB  6 

i-J'^r/^  ^^  ""f'^  incident  in  your  own  €xpi^ 
9nc9.    iMi/oUowtng  subjtcts  an  suggtsttd : 


\J 


A  iruDT  or  A  ncTou 

t.  A  Htlloww'en  Patty 

s.  An  Inddeafe  in  «  Street  Q» 

3.  Jify  Fish  Story 

4.  The  Day  I  Played  Truaat 
5*  A  Runaway 

6.  "TrespaiaerB  WiU  be  Prowcttted" 

7.  "Once  I  Lost  My  Way "   * 

8.  How  I  dreased  for  the  Carnival 

9.  "One  day  during  my  summer  holidays 


»y 


-»» 


6,  A  STUDY  OP  A  PICTURE  :"H0ME  AFTER 
THE  FIRST  VOYAGE" 
(Page  z8) 

Examine  this  picture.    Notice  the  cant»l  figure  the 
young  lad  itiio  is  home  after  his  firet  voyage     Hi  he 
teen  at  h«ne  long  ?     What  has  he  brou^t  with  him  ? 
How  has  he  been  received  by  the  rest  of  the  &mily  ? 
Noboe  each  one  of  the  group,  in  turn.    Has  any  «ie 
been  down  at  the  shore  to  meet  him  ?     What  are  the 
details  in  the  picture  which  indicate  the  time  of  year?    Is 
it  ^ytime  or  evening  ?    Is  there  any  K^t  ftom  the 
wmdowordoor?    Why  are  the  other  membera  of  the  fam- 
ily  not  at  their  meal?    Doas  this  seem  to  be  the  home  of 
a  poor  family  or  of  people  that  are  well-to-do  ?      Is 
itamodem  house?     Notice  the  stove  and  the  cupboard 
Are  there  any  details  in  the  picture  that  show  the  mo. 
bable  occupatioa  of  the  boy's  father  ? 

BXBRCISB  7 

Writ*  a  short  story  about  tfu  sailor  lad  in  Otis  inctw» 
telUng  about,  '^^' 

I.  His  home 
a.  His  departure 
3.  His  return 


• 
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CHAPTBR  n 

f.    SatPLB  EXPLANATION 

^the  praoednig  diapter  «o  notioad  acne  of  the  points 
tobeobwrved  in  teffing  a  tory,  that  fa,  in  the  kind  of 

CMnpyioolmofifnasBMiattwL     Let  us  nowl^Ste^ 

Mb.  We  aie  often  under  the  neoesoty  of  explaining 
tlnngi  to  etiMn.  A  fauie  pert  of  oar  work  in  the  daae. 
traoowiirtaniowfy  of  giving  cxidanationa.  TWawboIe 
boolE  IS  an  attempt  to  explain  how  to  compoee.  In  our 
home,  aodal,  and  busineaB  relatiana  we  are  oontinttally 

being^nd  for  an  explanation  of  aome  process  or  incident 
We  nmit  now  investigate  the  best  method  of  giving  one. 
Utus  oooaidar,  fc«it,  the  following  short  paragraph,  in 
wuch  very  aimple  directfons  are  given  for  m^dng  tea  : 

To  make  a  good  cup  of  tea  fa  an  art.    A  ailver  teapot  or 
one  of  Bome  other  metal  fa  better  than  an  earthenware  one 
for  drawing  out  the  flavour  and  strength  of  the  tea.    The 
amount  of  tea  to  be  used  depends  on  the  quantity  required. 
The  old-fashioned  allowance  fa  a  very  sensible  one  :  that  fa, 
one  large  tea-spoonful  for  each  of  the  company,  and  one' 
for  the  teapot.    Before  making  the  tea,  pour  one  half  pint 
of  boihng  water  into  the  teapot,  and  let  it  stand  two  minutes. 
Pour  ic  out  and  immedfately  put  m  the  tea.    Close  the  lid 
and  let  the  tea  remain  for  a  minute  to  heat ;   then  pour 
upon  It  one  half  pint  of  boiling  water.    Let  it  stand  for 
three  nmutes,  add  sufficient  boiling  water,  and  the  tea 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

Naturally,  if  others  are  to  understand  us,  the  first 

requisite  of  our  explanatioo  wiH  be  clearness.    Togain 

this,  we  diall  have  to  state  our  directions  in  dear  language, 
«nd  mange  them  in  the  most  orderly  and  natural  way 


O, 


NotiOBhoir  tliii  hat  ben  done  te  the  quotwl  puMfe. 
Th»  fat  iwtence  iodicetee  tfie  writer'e  iatentioo.  The 
Wta«^iBiil«mei«rifytheiieoB«^  inchid- 

^  tt»  q^»t^  re(pri>«d.  end  tdl,  fa  nsgrfur  order 
«i»a^how  tiwn  materials  are  to  be  ondr  Note 
«jwwr.^  an  fartmctiooa  given  are  perfecUy  dtn' 
&ft^  «»,  for  mataiioe.  fa  the  atatement  of  the  amount 
oftentebeoaed;  and  that  the  whole  paaaageiaaoafaiply 
and  oiMily  wofded  as  to  be  readily  understood. 

B«t  we  may  have  to  eiplafa  a  more  complicated  pio- 
0M»  than  the  malting  of  ft  sfanple  cup  of  tea.  We  may, 
atao,  desire  to  give  our  composition  a  more  Ktenffy  style 
ttm  tiiat  of  the  preoedfag  passage.  Note  how  this  has 
been  done  fa  the  followmg  : 


■OW  to  SWAIX  SUCKXIS 

Th««ict  is.  or  us«i  to  be,  that  the  amusements  of  a  boy 
m  the  country  are  not  many.  Snaring  "suciter."  out  of 
ttedeq)  meadow  brook  used  to  be  about  as  good  as  any 
that  I  tad.  The  North  American  sucker  is  not  an  eugacing 
nisud  fa  aH  reqiects  ;  bis  body  is  comely  enough,  but  hu 
mouth  is  puckered  up  Uke  that  of  a  purse.  The  mouth  is 
m»t  formed  for  the  genUe  angle-worm  nor  the  delusive  fly 
Of  the  fisherman.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  snare  the 
fi«h  if  you  want  him. 

In  the  sunny  days  he  Um  in  the  deep  pools,  by  some 
big  stone  or  near  the  bank,  poising  himself  quite  still,  or 
only  starmg  his  fins  a  Uttle  now  and  then,  as  an  elephant 
moves  his  ears.  He  wiU  lie  so  for  hours,  or  rather  float,  in 
perfect  Idleness  snd  apparent  bliss.  The  boy,  who  also 
has  a  hoUday.  but  cannot  keep  stiU,  comes  along  and  peeps 
over  the  bank.  "GoUy,  aint  he  a  big  one  I"  Perhaps 
he  IS  eighteen  faches  long  and  weighs  twto  or  three  pounds. 
He  hes  there  among  his  friends,  Uttle  fish  and  big  ones, 
q^a  school  of  them,  perhaps  a  district  school,  that  only 
••H*  in  warm  days  fa  the  summer.    The  pupUs  seem  to 


•1 

h«T«  Httte  to  iMfB  vetpt  to  iMdiuiM  tlmm^Nm  mad  k^ 

^•Portin«t,  and  iome  of  the  old  ittckm  itt^ 

•nd  tUdM  together  when  eaythiiig  i.  cetifht  in  it  tS 
«lm««whele.  The  boy  devoon  him  with  hi.  ewt  ]S 
^thout  nekiag  .  nol«.    A  poff  rf  wind  «««  «id  ,SS 

•8-^aadttere  he  rtill  is,  n«„,i„g  hi.  fia.  ia  p^ 

Tt1»  boy  lower,  hi.  .utfe  behind  the  Slmd^tt 
a^ong.    He  intends  to  get  it  around  him  jurt  WkThk 

2«J^,  for  the  snare  wiU  turn  .  HtUe.  and  if  it  hit.  Z 
fiAhe  M  off.  However,  it  goe.  weU,  the  wire  i.  ahaort  in 
^  wh«  «,ddenly  the  fish,  a.  if  he  had  a  w«^" 
dn«n,  for  he  appears  to  «e  nothing,  move.  h«  ^  j«rt 

^!4W4h^^r'*'^^""^^--»- 

th.  W  f  «^^*^«  of  base  on  the  part  of  the  fish  requires 

^wrnd  ^d  the  sun  before  he  can  lower  his  lie.  tZ 
^.ammng  and  patience  are  r^ward^.  The  hoop  «^ 
^es  the  unsuspectmg  fish.  The  boy's  eyes  ahnosTstart 
&«n  his  head  as  he  gives  a  tremendous  jerk,  and  feels  iS 
^d  ^  T'i*  ''"*  he  has  got  him  fasi.    but  he^« 

^T"^"^'  ^T^"""'  "°  °"^  can  be  more  surprised 
than  the  sucker.— CAar/w  Dudley  Warner  «T™ea 

^Ithough  longer,  and  describing  a  somewhat  more 
comphcated  c^tim  than  the  first  examine,  ttep,^ 


M 
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"" ^Tfirmnhi     Thi 

Am  ptcolitriliM  ol  til*  IIA  wlikdi  nalBB  ttttrii^  aeoM- 
iwy:  Ae  Mooad  doKrilM  the  poritiai  of  tlie  f>di: 

the  third  vnd  fiwrth  Ml  wiiat  eqidpawit  tfaB  boy  IML 
iww  be  ^ipRMdiet  the  fidk,  how  he  a^^e  hb  «»». 

•ad  hoir  the  iiA  «t  fim  «K^w  Wm ;  the  iMt  MiniP 

J^  «q?Wni  the  boy'e  neinaethod  d  ettw*  end  hie 
hnel  looomfid  operatiam. 

ii    .%ifegBL>«Pi|JwwimitillP.the^ 


I.  Attmgt  yom  mattrUA  m  ^ro^  mdm, 

3.  U$i  only  s$$dt  kmgmff  at  is  mday  mndmiood. 


XZ3KCI8B  8 

(a)  Oat  eKncHoHs  for  making  am  of  tht/oOom^  : 
I*  A  late 
3.  Ab(rf><ideigh 
3*  A  mSkm  whistle 
4*  A  sola  cushum 
5.  A  laundry  beg 

9)  TeUkTwlomakeontofthtfoOowing: 
X.  Bread 

a.  CSieese 

3.  Fudge 

4*  Apple  pie 

5*  Ice-cream 

(c)  Explain  on*  of  Ou  /(Ohwing  proc*ssts  : 

1.  How  to  pitdi  a  tent 

2.  Sbw  to  make  a  skH.tmg.rw^fc 

3.  How  to  btald  a  toboggaa  8ik|e 


iMVii  m 
4.  Hour  to  Imf  -rt  ■  timhtl! 


f.  Hov  to  deoonto  ft  ChriilBiM  tnt 

•.    ITNmr  Df  THB  FARAORAPB  'S^«     ^*^ 

We  hftve  alMMfy  m  tiiftt.  in  writing  ft  ■to^'S^ 

jvlngaaacooiaiko£ftnytUnf,oarooai|ioAipofadivid8d  (f?  «- 1 
into  ft  number  of  pftrt^  «ftd»  ol  which  it  aJlad  ft  pwft- 
Pftph.    I«tiiii»owoppAlBrtiiorBdo«lyaiiagte«BBBapI«      "^ 
«u«^toieewh«td«toas«ftchpft»|iiphnuvproparly  ^  ;2: 

Bnmme  the  foOowioK  ptagmph  : 

Gdag  after  the  oow«  was  a  wriooa  tUng  ia  my  day. 
Ihad  to  climb  a  hm,  which  wat  cev«ed  fSh  wiM  rtraw^ 
k!S!,  ^ti*?*^  ^^'*"  -ay  boy  pa«  by  those  ripe 
Jerriee?  And  then  fai  the  fragnuit  hin  pasture  there  wwe 
bed.  of  wmtergreea  with  red  berries,  tufts  of  oohimbine, 

rpou  ol  sMsafras  to  be  dug,  and  doseos  of  things  good  to 
eat  or  to  smeU,  that  I  could  not  resist.  It  sometimes  even 
lay  m  my  way  to  dimb  a  tree  to  look  for  a  crow's  nest,  or 

to  swing  m  the  top^and  to  try  if  I  could  see  the  steeple  of  the 
village  church.    It  became  very  important  sometimes  for 
me  to  see  that  steeple  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  my  investiga- 
bons  the  tm  hom  would  blow  a  great  blast  from  the  farm- 
huuse,  which  would  send  a  cold  chill  down  my  back  in  the 
hottest  days.    I  knew  what  it  mea  at.    It  had  a  frightfuUy 
impatient  quaver  in  it,  not  at  aU  iike  the  sweet  note  that 
called  us  to  dinner  from  the  hayfield.    It  said,  "Why  on 
earth  doesn't  that  boy  come  home  ?    It  is  ahnost  dark,  and 
the  cows  aren't  milked."   And  that  was  the  time  the  cows 
had  to  start  into  a  brisk  pace  and  make  up  for  lost  tune. 
I  wonder  if  any  boy  ever  drove  the  cows  home  late,  who  did 
not  say  that  the  cows  were  at  the  very  farther  end  of  the 
pastuTb,  and  that  "<M  Brindte"  was  hidden  in  the  woods, 
and  he  couldn't  find  her  for  ever  so  hmg  I    The  brindle 
oow  is  )he  boy's  scapegoat,  many  a  time. 
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Yott  will  notice  that   tbis  pangmnh  (Wt.  wM* 
c«Iy  om  subject,  "CSoii^  after  tto  oo^i«^ 

^^^***T/°  ^  P**"**"^  "^**»  ^  «»»  ^y  to  this 
^^  ;  J' S'^i^^f^' *^ '''^  ^  «°~  <«t  o£  his 
^rm  tte mid<ae of  tius  pan»gmiA  to  ten  us  about  the 
^fereut  to^  of  trees  that  he  saw  on  his  way  to  the  pas- 
^  or  the  height  and  shape  of  the  dmreh  steepleSm 
djouM  o««ider  that  such  infomiatioo  was  oTS^ 
and  shoukl  not  have  been  inchaded  in  the  «J«^ 
t2«t  aU  Details  of  this  iST^d'hat  rT^^ 
Jdatwn  to  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  and  would  only 
distract  our  attention  from  what  tie  writw  reafly  wishes 
,3.     tosay.   |a^_BM2^|^,  then,  must  deal  with  only  one 

°53^~^-tfee-fflibifict,  M»d_war£^^^;H:^SB- 

^^-^«|t _rdate_iojtt»~^  titou^~;Stiie 

S'SS^^.*^*^-^  l&lawofparagra^i structure 
is^MWPas  the  hw  of  wjt^ty. 

We  may  now  sum  up  what  we  have  learned  thus  far 
"garding  the  paragraph,  in  the  foUowing  directions  : 

I.  In  ptanmng  your  composiHon,  b»  careful  to  see  that 
eachdmsumofyour  subject  is  treated  in  a  separate  para- 
grt^.    Do  not  deal  with  two  or  more  divisions  of  your 

^^  *n  the  same  paragraph  .and,  on  the  other  hand 
<k>  not  put  into  separate  paragraphs,  details  that  should  6#' 
tncluded  tn  one. 

a.  See  that  every  sentence  in  your  paragraph  has  some 

f'^fot^oH  to  the  main  thought  which  the  paragraph  contains. 

BXBRCI8B  9 

Why  is  the  following  not  a  good  paragraph?    Of  what 
(Hffmnt  subjects  does  it  treat  r    How  should  it  be  divided  t 

Already  by  the  first  of  September  I  had  seen  two  or  three 
■nuUl  maples  turned  scarlet  acron  the  pond  beneath  where 


vmrr  in  thb  pakaosaph  a^ 

the  white  stems  of  three  aspens  diverged,  at  the  point  of  a 
promontory  next  the  water.  Ah,  many  a  tale  their  colour 
told  1  And  gradually  from  week  to  week  the  character  of 
^  tree  came  out  ^a  -i.  ^.dmired  itself  reflected  in  the 
wiooth  mirror  of  tb  ;  lake.  Bad.  aoming  the  manager  of 
this  gallejy  substitu  .d  r.ome  new  picture,  distinguishS^by 
a  more  bnlhant  or  1  annonious  colouring,  for  the  old  upon 
the  w«Us.  The  wasps  came  by  thousands  to  my  lodge  in 
2^ober,  as  to  winter  quarters,  and  settled  on  my  windows 
mthm  and  on  the  walls  overhead,  sometimes  deterring 
Z!S  from  ^tenng.    Each  morning,  when  they  were 

?1^  ^^  ^  i?^"*'  ^  '""^P^  «'"*  °'  '^«»  «»t'  but  I  did  not 
trouWe  myself  much  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  nevL 
molested  me  seriously,  though  they  bedded  with  me  ;  and 
they  gradually  disappeared,  into  what  crevices  I  do  not 
know,  avoiding  winter  and  unspeakable  cold. 

BXBRCISB   ID 

R»wit0  the  foUowing  in  proper  paragraph  form  : 
n  r^^%  ^fomtig  this  winding  rocky  path  for  perhaps  half 

tw'u\l  \'i^f ^^^'^e  t°  the  rough  clearing  in  the  forest 
which  boasted  of  the  mine. 

It  was  not  hard  to  find,  for  the  derrick  and  piles  of 
refuse  ore  were  sufficient  guides,  and  after  getting  a  drink 
at  a  sprmg  by  the  side  of  the  path,  I  went  over  and  took  a 
look  down  the  shaft. 

n«f  "f  T  *  ^r"^  poor-looking  affair,-a  round  hole  blasted 
^^r^  t"  '  ^^f^^'^^^y  feet  deep,  into  which  the  water 
from  above  was  trickling  to  form  a  pool  at  the  bottom. 

T  I.  T  '**"  }°°^^^  ^""^  ^*°  *he  shaft  when  on  a  sudden 
*^,*  y?'*^  ^'"*^  "»®  inquiring,  "WeU  I  What  do 
you  thmk  of  it  ?»  The  speaker  was  a  Uttle  man  with Lgh 
voice  and  a  duU  bleary  face,  and  his  mamier  was  a  pecuuL 
«ii^«g  of  friendliness  with  craft  and  suspicion.  ^^ 
«-;^*  ^^  wtisfied,  however,  that  I  neither  knew  nor 
CMod  anything  about  mines  and  so  could  neither  harm  nor 
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hdp  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  talk  about  the  mooM  and 
the  black  flies  he  went  on  down  the  trail  and  left  me  nt::ing 
alone  on  the  edge  of  the  mine.  When  I  turned  to  walk  back 
to  the  village,  the  twilight  was  abready  setting  in.  After  I 
had  entered  the  deeper  woods  I  heard  a  strange  bird  song,  and 
left  the  path  to  try  to  find  i^s  source. 

After  five  minutes'  vain  pursuit  of  the  nnger  I  suddenly 
stopped,  and  realized  with  a  start  that  I  had  lost  the  trail. 

By  the  time  I  had  regained  my  bearings,  darkness  wa? 
rapidly  coming  on,  and  the  twilight  had  lent  to  the  woodland 
an  added  diarm. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  to  stir 
the  solemn  fir  trees  or  even  to  start  a  whisper  among  the 
poplars. 

Prom  the  thickets  on  every  hand  came  the  song  of  the 
thrush  :  from  farther  away  in  more  mournful  and  subdued 
tones  I  heard  the  sweet  notes  of  the  Canada  bird,  and  for  a 
single  moment  a  crimson  finch  poised  on  the  top  of  a  spruce 
by  the  side  of  the  path,  and  sang  ;  and  then  once  again  thore 
was  silence  in  the  wo-^ls. 
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9.  THE  USES  OP  THE  COMMA 

In  an  earlier  lesson,  we  learned  the  commonest  uses 
ol  the  period,  the  exclamation  point,  the  interrogatkm 
mark,  the  apostrophe,  the  hyphen,  and  quotation  marics. 
But  there  are  other  marks  of  punctuation  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  give  very  careful  attention.  Perhaps  the 
most  commonly  omitted  or  misused^  of  these  is  the 
comma.  Not*  its  ttses  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
the  explanatic     ^  these  uses  : 


KtAMFLB 

I.  The  blind  man  wore  a 
grrat  green  shade  over  his 
eyes,  and  ti^)ped  before  him 
with  a  stick. 
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To  stparate 
clauses  of  a 
sentonoSt 


the   shiMrt 
ocmipQund 
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a.  He  stipped  a  Kttle  dis- 
tance from  our  inn,  which 
was  called  the  "Admiral  Ben- 
bow." 


3-  Thou|^  he  couldn't 
see,  he  could  hear  a  finger 
stirring. 

4.  He  addressed  the  air 
in  fnmt  of  him,  "Will  any 
kind  friend  inform  a  poor 
blind  man  where  he  is  ?" 

S'  You  are  at  the  "Ad- 
miral Benbow,"  my  good 
man. 

6.     The    hr  soft- 

spoken,  eyeless  c;  grip- 

ped my  hand  like  a  ^ice.  He 
tiien  spoke  to  me  coldly, 
harab'y,  cruelly. 


3.  To  mark  off  adjec* 
tive  clauses  that  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the 
.  sense  of  the  sentence,  but 
that  merely  give  addition- 
al description.  (See  On- 
tario High  Schotd  Qtaxxk- 
niar,  p.  as7.) 

3'  To  mark  an  inversion 
of  the  word-order  of  the 
sentence. 

4-  To  precede  a  short 
direct  quotation. 


S-  To  mark  a  Nomin- 
ative of  Address. 

6.  To  separate  wends  or 
groups  of  words  in  a  ser- 
ies] if  they  are  not  joined 
by  amjunctions.     When, 
however,  a  conjunction  is 
used    between    the    last 
two,  the  comma  is  usually 
retained,     thus:     "  Pew, 
Long  John,    and   Black 
Dog  had  been  pirates." 
If  the  commas  were  not 
used  here  there  would  be 
a  danger  of  our  oon^der- 
ing  the  last  two  stdbsfeots 
metre    closely   cofiaet^ed 
with  each  other  thaa  i»itii 
the  first  natijaet 
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7>  The  blind  man  dung 
dose  so  me,  holding  me  in 
one  iron  fist,  and  lAfttiM^g 
almost  more  of  his  weight  on 
me  than  I  could  cany. 

8.  7.  led  Pew,  the  blind 
man,  to  the  captain's  room. 

9-  The  poor  captaia, 
however,  had  not  enough 
force  left  to  rise. 

He  had  fallen,  it  appear- 
ed, when  he  first  saw  the 
blind  man. 


7'  To  indose 
{Hal  phxaaes. 


8.  To  jndose 
aons  in  apposition. 

9.  To  inclose  inter- 
jed;ed  words  or  expres* 
aons  slightly  paxentheti- 
caL 
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Insert  commas  whemer  necessary  in  the  fottowing,  and 
txflain  their  uses  : 

t-   1.  Even  as  he  did  so,  the  captain  reeled  put  his  hand  to 
his  throat^stood  swaying  for  a  moment^ and  ^en  fdl.  "'a.  I 
ran  to  him  at  once^  calling  to  my  mother.  ^.  It  was  not 
likely  that  our  captain's  shipmates,  above  aU  the  two  sped- 
menj.   '^  a  by  me^Black  Dog  and.the  blind  b^gu  would  be 
inclineQ  to  give  up  their  booty.  ''4.  She  woul^  nofe^my 
motho- dficlared^lose  money  that  belonged  to  her  fathalem 
boy.  ''5/^ack  we  will  go,and  snull  thanks  to  you  bi^ hulking 
chickenJiearted  men.  ^6.  And  111  thank  you  for  that  bag' 
Mrs.  Crossley  to  bring  back  our  lawful  money  in.  ^  7.    I  said' 
of  course^ that  I  would  go  with  my  mother.'i'S.  My  mothe/ 
got  a  candle^  and^holding  each  other's  hands  we  advanced 
into  the  parlour.  (,9.  He  lay  as  we  had  left  him^on  his  back 
with  his  eyes  open  and  one  arm  stretched  0^.-^10.  My' 
mother  whispered,  **Draw  down  the  blind  Jim."  *gi.  "Now, 
Jimj'shesaid/'thatkey."  *ia.  A  few  sniall  coii|i,«  thimbte, 
soone  thread  and  Wg  needles^a  piece  of  fngtdt  kAatmaMi 
knife  with  the  crodced  handle^a  podcet  ""'^tmjmA  a  iSAlK* 
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"trong  repugnance,!  tore  open  his  shirt  at  the  neck  and  there 
•ure  enougli  hanging  to  a  bit  of  tarry  string  which  I  cut  with' 
his  own  knife,was  the  key.  ^  14.  Under  his  dothes  we  found  a 
quadrant^  a  tin  canikin^  several  sticks  of  tobacco  two  brace 
of  hMidsome  pistols^a  piece  of  bar  silver  an  old  Spanish 
watch^a  pair  of  compasses^and  five  or  six  curious  West 
Indian  shells.  t,ls.  Then  there  foUowed  a  great  to-do 
through  aU  our  old  inn^heavy  feet  pounding  to  and  fro  fumi- 
ture  thrown  over^ doors  kicked  inland  the  men  ca^e  out 
again,  one  after  another  on  the  road^and  declared  that  we 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

10.  THE  INCOMPLETE  SENTENCE 

In  Section  3  you  were  asked  to  examine  your 
story  to  see  that  your  different  statements  were  properly 
separated.  You  must  now  examine  your  story  carefuUy 
to  make  sure  that  every  group  of  words  that  you  have 

wntten  as  a  sentence  makes  a  complete  statement.  Every 
sentence  must  express  a  complete  thought,  and  such 
groups  of  words  as  phrases  and  clauses  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  sentences  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  foUowing  passage,  for  instance,  the  itaUdzed 
^I^  of  words  do  not  make  complete  statements  and 
should  not  be  written  as  independent  sentences  : 

^e  of  these  robbers  was  named  Procrustes.  He  was 
"/llf/  '"I^We  fellow.  Ani  had  an  ugly  ^y  offnakingfun 
of  the  poor  travellers  who  happened  tofaU  into  his  clutches.    In 

h^iPUalUy  he  invited  his  guests  to  lie  down.  But  if  they 
^ppened  to  be  shorter  than  his  bed  he  stretched  them  out 
^l^Jorce.  WkUe  if  they  were  too  long  he  lopped  J 
0^  heads  or  their  feei.  laughing  aU  the  whiU  JZit 
haiimu  9»  am  euelUnt  johe.  ^'^  m 
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The  first  itaKdzed  expression  is  not  a  sentence  since 
It  does  not  contain  a  subject.  The  second  and  third  are 
«iboniinate  clauses,  and  the  last  is  a  participial  phrase, 
which  does  not  make  any  statement. 

The  passage  should  be  written  as  follows  ; 

One  of  these  robbers  was  named  Procrustes.  He  was 
mdeeda  temble  fellow,  and  had  an  ugly  way  of  making  fun 
of  poor  traveUers  who  happened  to  faU  inw  his  clutches. 

hi^*  '?^'^u  ^^  ^^^^^'^  ''hlch,  with  great  pretence  of 
hospitahty,  he  mvited  his  guests  to  Ue  down.  But  if  they 
happened  to  be  shorter  than  his  bed,  he  stretched  theta  out 
by  xnam  force  ;  while  if  they  were  too  long  he  lopped  off 
their  heads  or  their  feet,  laughing  aU  the  while  at  what^had 
done,  as  an  excellent  joke. 

BXBRCISB   I  a 

Rewriie  the  following  paragraph  in  proper  sentence 
fornt  .* 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  practise  perseverance 
oftener.    And  never  give  up  a  thing  because  it  was  hard  or 
inconvenient  to  do  it.     There  is  no  trait  more  valuable  than 
a  determmation  to  persevere.    When  the  right  thing  is  to 
be  accomplished.    That  was  a  capital  lesson  which  Pro- 
fessor  Farfidav  taught  one  of  his  students.     In  the  lect^ 
room  after  some  chemical  experimeat.     The  lights  had  been 
put  out  m  the  hall  and  by  accident  some  smaU  article  dropped 
on  the  floor  from  the  professor's  hand.     "Nevermind"^ 
the  stud«it.   "It  is  of  no  consequence  to-night,  dr.  whether 
we  &d  It  or  not."    "That  is  true"  repUed  the  professor. 
«ut  It  IS  of  grave  consequence  to  me  as  a  principle.    That 
1  am  not  foiled  in  my  determination  to  find  it."    Perse- 
verance can  sometimes  equal  genius  in  its  results.     "There 
«e  only  two  creatures."  says  an  Eastern  proverb,  "which 
«u»  surmount  the  pyramids.    The  angle  and  ti  ia^L" 
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n.   ORAL  COMPOSITION  :  PLANNING  A  SPEECH 

Very  often,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  oral  explana- 
tions. The  foUcwing  speech,  made  by  an  old  boy  to  the 
pupils  in  a  school,  is  an  exceltent  example  oi  spoken 
explanation,  in  whic^  colloquial  language  is  used. 

HOW  TO  CAOANIZB  A  SCHOOL  OBBATINO  SOCIBTT 

»  Well,  it's  time  to  organize  your  School  Debating  Society. 
Now  Ir  know  that  some  boys  don't  like  getting  up  a  speech  ; 
but  you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  it's  worth  while.  If  you're 
going  to  the  University,  you'll  find  it  especially  useful ;  but 
no  matter  what  you're  going  to  do,  the  timell  come  when 
jrou'U  have  to  make  the  plunge.  I  remember,  I  <!an  tell  you, 
how  my  legs  shook  on  the  day  I  rose  to  attack  mcmarchies. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  didn't  know  what  an  armoury  I'd  pre- 
pared against  them,  and  luckily  for  me,  they've  never  teamed 
how  all  my  big  guns  refused  to  go  off,  and  how  nervousness 
swamped  me  like  a  sea  1  But,  would  you  believe  it,  I  soon  • 
grew  bold  as  a  lion,  and  I've  never  been  sorry  for  having  to 
make  that  speech. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  you  must  do  is  to  get  a  good 
chairman.  He'll  have  to  be  a  hard  worker,  keen  as  mustard, 
persuasive  as  a  siren  (I  can't  think  of  a  better  comparison) 
and  always  ready  to  jump  into  the  breach  if  some  one  for^ts 
what  he  has  to  say.  He  ought  to  be  a  sympathetic  boy, 
too— I've  never  forgotten  what  a  kind  word  did  for  me  when 
I  made  a  dismal  failure.  You'll  see  that  you  can  get  a  per- 
son with  all  these  requirements. 

As  for  the  masters— if  they'll  come  and  help  you,  so 
much  the  better  ;  only  be  independent  of  them  if  you  can  ; 
don't  get  to  think  that  a  meeting  will  be  a  failure  if  there 
isn't  a  master  there.    Just  do  your  own  part  all  the  better. 

I  suppose,  at  first,  youll  want  to  read  your  speech.  Don't. 
Write  down  the  heads  of  your  case,  if  you  like,  but  try  as' 
soon  as  you  can,  to  clothe  your  skeleton  on  the  spot.   Your 
•ptedx  will  be  twice  as  good  if  you're  not  oontinttaUy  huatiag 
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for  notei,  which  always  get  muddled  when  you  want  tli«m 
ABd  do  look  at  the  people  you're  UllZi'^Z^Z^i 
titefloor^or  the  window..    Thelatterism^eL«  l^* 
^ouTl  never  be  able  to  grip  your  hear^«'d  ^^J 
probably  mumble.     You  can't  say    what  yoi    wanTto 
when  yjuVe  talking  into  your  ch«i.     Bel^ManTcU 
^^f^  TT^J^  ^~*  ^*«*««  Society  gets  dack 

l^'dJ^il  ^A^r  "*!  °°'^«  "^'^  "nder  the  sun. 
A^  ^.  ^  *^^  °^  "  '^^^  ^^^  it's  a  Kttle  Iwrd 

^^T'  ^^°'>  "^  "^^  y^'^«  motions  Lt^ 
defcute  and  can't  be  misunderstood.    Ifyousav  "R^i,^ 

Ptayed  by  rowdies ;  whether  you  mean  that  it's  g^^ 
tte  playe»,  the  specUtors,  or  the  whole  school.^^ 
when  you  come  to  vote,  you  won't  know  where  you^' 
Just  onethmg  more.    Put  your  motions  in  th^  ZitT^* 

Sr  "R^lvJ?^;.'?"^^""*  *^'  '^^^P^"  dol7^7 
^tesf  ^i;?.  *^'  ^^'-^^^  ^°-"^«-  -  -e  S  o;. 

r  nul^''  ^"T  ^f".*"^  "°*^  *^^«-    Here  it  is  all  together 

^  masters  3  Don't  read  your  speech.  -Look  at  your  audien^ 
/»Choose  fresh  subjects  and  state  them  in  a  defiaite  ^^ 
L  form.    That's  all.  aenaice,  positive 

ni.^"^^^'  *^*^*?"«^  *^®  'P«^'  ^  introduced  no 
obj^onable  expr^ons,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in  being 

M^w  t?  *^  P^  a  very  clear  explanation  indeed 
Note^t  his  explamtion  has  been  carefully  planned,  and 
that  each  ^aagraph  forms  a  definite  step  in  his  prt>. 

S^J  T?*"^?'P^^^«-  ^- The  choice  of  a 
<*amnan.    3.  Independence   of    the   masters     4   The 

^^rofsp^ng^  5.  The  choice  and  the  wott^g  ol 
tl-aalqect    6.  The  summary.    Oral  explanation,  ttea. 
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demands  the  same  care  in  plan  and  expression  as 
wnttan  expianatkm.  but,  like  oral  narration,  it  should  be 
easy  and  natural. 
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(a)  Explain  orally  om  of  tfu  foOowing  : 
I.  How  you  le    ned  to  swim 
a.  How  jrott  ici    led  to  skate 

3.  How  you  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle 

4.  How  you  learned  to  manage  an  automobUe  or  a  motor 

boat 

5.  How  you  learned  to  bake 
.  How  3rou  learned  to  sew 

(b)  Ghean  explanatory  account  qfamsitto  a  factory  or 
anewspaper  office,  and  of  some  operation  you  saw  in  progress 

(c)  Gi^  a»K»na  explanation  of  one  of  the  following,  io  a 
friend : 

1.  How  your  house  is  heated 
a.  How  your  town  is  lighted 

3.  How  your  street  is  paved 

4.  How  your  school  is  planned 

S-  How  your  st-  et-railway  system  is  operated 

M.  A  PICTURE:"BREAKING  THE  ROAD" 
ExammetWspieture.  What  are  the  main  features  of 
^I^l  ?^*^^<»*i^  are  there  of  a  recent  stonn? 
Observe  the  sky,  the  house,  the  shrubs.  Whatdetailsare 
tihere  m  1^  picture  that  indicate  how  deep  the  snow  is? 
EW^ti,effo,^mtiiefo«ground,  that  are  engaged  in 
breakmg  the  toad."  Why  should  o.^,  rather  than 
boi^  be  used  for  this  work?  What  part  is  0ayed  by 
eaditeamofa««?  Notice  that  the  first  team  is  War- 
ently  not  harnessed  and  is  not  helping  to  pulL    Whfk 
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the  driver  out  bedde  theoxen  ?  Of  what  is  the  raft  or 
sled  thac  *e  oxen  are  pulling,  composed  ?  Why?  Where 
istheboystandiag?  Why?  Has  the  road  that  the  oxen 
havepassedoverbeencompletely broken?  YouwiUnatice 
that  the  first  team  of  horses  behind,  is  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  pulling  the  sleigh.  Read  Whittiar.  Snow  Bound 
11. 629-638,—  • 

Next  mom  we  wakened  with  a  shout 
Of  merry  voices  high  and  dear  ; 
And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 
Down  the  long  hiDside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go. 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 
Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 
Before  our  door  the  straggling  train 
Drew  up,  an  added  team  to  gain. 
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Taking  this  picture  as  a  basis,  write  either  a  short 
sU>ry  on  or  a  simple  explanation  of,  the  subject,  ''Breaking 
ike  Road** 
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13.  SIMPLB'  DBSdUPnON 

In  pfevioia  lesMns  we  learned  tome  of  the  impor. 
tttit  pomts  to  be  oboaifed  m  teffing  a  rtay  or  in  mald^ 
^^^S^pa.  Wediaflnowseewhatfonnourcai^ 
«tion  ta&s  when  we  wiah  to  describe  something. 

ft  J8  quite  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  way  in 
i*ich  we  dMcribe  anything  must  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose  we  have  m  view  in  describing  it.  Sometimes  we 
teoibe  a  thmg  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  penm  to 

rfe^  rteiacUy,  so  that  the  reader  or  hearer  wiU  know 
rtwhen  he  sees  it,  or  that  he  may  be  able  to  fonn  some 

pictme  of  what  it  looks  Kke,  ahnost  as  if  he  had  a  phofo- 
graphoftheobject  before  him.  I  ask  you.  for  instance  to 
go  to  the  station  to  meet  my  aunt,  whom  you  havene^ 
seen.  How  are  you  to  know  which  woman  she  is  ?  I 
must  tett  you  exactiy  what  she  looks  like.  A  man  ad- 
yer^  for  a  house.  I  have  one  for  sale,  and  in  aaswer- 
mg  his  advertisement  I  give  an  exact  description  of  it. 
^  IS  a  particuiar  kind  of  bird,  that  I  wish  you  to 
wentify  for  me.  I  must  describe  for  you  its  size,  maric- 
mgs,  movements,  song.  etc.  The  foBowing  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  witch-hazel,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
ficattcm  : 

It  is  cwtaitdy  a  pecuHar  thing  to  find  a  tree  or  bush  in 
tower  m  December  ;  but  the  witch-hazel  chooses  this  time 
of  the  year  to  appear  in  bloom.  In  Canada,  the  witch-hazel 
is  a  shrub  that  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  and 
sometimes  more,  and  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
it  in  November  and  December  along  the  edge  of  the  wood 
or  on  the  Hopes  of  a  hiU  that  is  covered  with  uodenrowth. 
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The  iMTn  are  brge  and  iliowy,  but  th«7  huf  abwdy 

taniwi  ydhm  and  have  (aUen,  before  the  btoiMmit  basiii 

to  appear,  and  it  it  a  itrange  tiifat  indeed,  to  aee  the  bare, 

J«flMt  iteme  coyned  with  tiny  yeUow  flowers  on  a  cold 

December  day,  while  the  ground  below  is  Uttered  with  dead 

leavee  that  rustle  in  the  wind.    The  flowers  themselves  are 

rather  starved  and  stunted  looking,  as  if  they  mistrusted 

the  December  winds,  but  they  are  real  December  flowers 

nevertheless,  and  if  you  wiU  look  at  the  branches  and  twigs 

more  dosely  you  may  find  traces  of  some  of  last  year's  seed 

pods  stiU  attached  to  the  stem.    It  takes  nearly  a  whole 

year  for  the  seeds  of  the  witch-hasel  to  ripen,  and  it  is  late  is 

the  autumn  before  they  are  mature.    Indeed,  sometimes  you 

may  find  ripe  seeds  and  fresh  flowers  on  the  branches  ^t  the 

nme  tune.    The  seeds  are  contaiaed  in  curiously  shaped 

htUe  pods,  and  when  they  are  finaUy  ripe  the  pods  snap  open 

m  such  a  way  as  to  Phoot  the  seeds  a  tong  distance  off. 

Bttt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  often  requiied 
to  give  so  minute  a  description  6f  an  object,  except  for  the 
purpoGe  of  identification.  In  most  cases,  the  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  give  a  clear  and  vivid  impression  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  object  he  is  describing, 
and,  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  minor  details. 

The  important  thing,  then,  is  that  we  should  select 
the  striking  points  for  our  description,  and  that  we 
arrange  them  so  that  the  reader  may  form  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  object. 

Examine,  for  example,  the  following  description  : 

THE  CHBBRFUL  LOCKSMITH 

From  the  workshop  of  the  Golden  Key  there  issued  forth 
a  tmkling  sound,  so  merry  and  good-humoured,  that  it  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  some  one  working  blithely,  and  made 
qmte  pleasant  music.  Tink,  tlnk,  tink.-clear  as  a  sUver 
beU,  and  audible  at  every  pause  of  the  street's  harsher  noises 
as  though  ic  said,  "I  don't  care  ;  nothing  puts  me  out :  I 
am  reserved  to  be  happy." 


3« 

ruJ^n  '^}^^'<^^  «l««U«d.  heavy  enrti  rat 
nimbKnc  by,  homble  met  proceeded  from  the  Itmn  of 
hawker. }  ^  it  ttrudr  in  again,  tio  higher,  no  loi^  no 
Uwder,  no  softer  ;  not  trusting  itself  on  people*!  notice  a 
bit  more  for  having  been  outdone  by  loader  soand^-tink 
tmk,  tmk.  tiok.  ' 

It  was  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  stiU,  smaU  voice,  free 
mm  eu  old,  hoarseness,  huskiness,  or  unhealthiness  of  any 

^Lh  '^^  i?^^'"  •"^"'^•^  their  pace,  and  were 
cUspo^  to  Imger  near  it ;  neighbours  who  had  goi  up 
"Ptenetic  that  morning  felt  good-humour  stealing  on  them 
••  they  heard  it,  and  by  degrees  became  quite  sprightly : 

Z!S!:T  ^f;*^  J*^  ^^"  ^  **"  '^"^  '  '^  *he  same 
mapcal  tink,  tink,  tmk,  came  gayly  from  the  workshop  of 
the  Goklen  Key.  *^ 

Who  but  the  locksmith  could  ha^  made  such  noise  ? 
^^^^  ^  wn,  shining  through  the  unsashed  windoW  and 
^Jdwing  the  dark  workshop  with  tf  broad  patch  of  light. 
m  fitU  upon  him,  as  though  attracted  by  his  sunny  heart 
There  he  stood  working  at  his  anvil,  his  face  radiant  with 
ewrase  and  gladness,  his  sleeves  turned  up,  his  wig  pushed 

m  alt  the  world. 

y.^^1^  "*'  *  "^••^  ***'  P""^  *«<*  ''inking  at  the 
Ught  and  falhng  every  now  and  then  into  an  idle  dose,  as 
fn«n  excess  of  comfori.  The  very  locks  that  hung  around 
had  sometbmg  jovial  in  their  rust,  and  seemed  like  gouty 
^Iwnen  of  hearty  natures,  disposed  to  joke  on  their  infir- 

^There  was  nothing  surly  or  severe  in  the  whole  scene. 

!?S  jmpossible  that  any  of  the  innumerable  keys 
could  fit  a  churhsh  strong  box  Of  a  prison  door.  Storehouses 
of  good  things,  rooms  where  there  were  fires,  books,  gossip, 
and  chemng  laughter-these  were  their  proper  sphere  of 
action  Maces  of  distrust,  and  cruelty,  and  restraint,  they 
would  have  quadruple-locked  for  ever. 

Tink,  tink,  tink.  No  man  who  hammered  on  at  a  dull 
monot«i0tts  duty  coukl  have  broitght  such  cheerful  notes 
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from  rteel  and  mm  ;  none  but  a  chirpmg,  healthy,  honert- 
h«rted  feUow,  who,  made  the  best  of  everything  and  felt 
tondly  toward  everybody,  could  have  done  it  for  an  inetant. 
^  naglit  have  been  a  coppersmith,  and  stiU  been  mndcal. 
H  he  had  nt  in  a  jolting  wagon,  f ull  of  rodi  of  iron,  it 
«e«med  a*  if  he  trould  have  brought  some  harmony  out  of  it 
—Ckaries  Ditiens 

The  writer  here  wishes  to  give  us  a  descriptioii  of 
a»  todcsmith.  The  striking  characteristic  of  the 
"oomth  is  his  cheerfulness,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
<l«criptioa  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  this 
point.  Observe,  too,  that  the  details  are  ammged  ao- 
conKng  to  a  d^nite  plan.  As  you  i4>pnMch  the  shop 
you  notice  first  the  cheerful  "tinlding"  sound.  As  m 
enter,  you  observe  the  locksmith's  appearance  as  he 
stands  in  the  ^aam  of  sunKg^;  then  you  glance  |*  his 
■wroundings  ;  and  ibo  natural  conclusion  foOows  tUt 
so  cheerful  a  worfanan  must  be  doing  honest  work. 

The  main  points  that  we  have  leained  thus  fer  as  to 
tiie  method  of  wri^  a  descriptkm.  may  be  summed 
X  up  m the followingdiiections  : 

I.  Before  beginning  to  write  a  description,  decide  whtOm 
tt  ts  necessary  to  give  minnte  details,  or  only  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  object. 

a.  fn  the  latter  case,  keep  in  mind  the  impression  that 

y^  v^*o  produce  upon  the  reader,  and  maki  a  list  of  the 

'^^tMi  are  necessary  to  mahe  that  impression  clear  and 
vend. 

^'J:  '*'3S!f  ^''  *^^  so  that  they  wiUforma  compkte 
future,  (This  pomt  is  considered  in  detail  in  Section  34.) 
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Cifeff  a  (ktmi^  description  of  one  of  tkefoUomint ' 
t.  A  Grain  Elevator  ^      . 

9.  A  Bediiw 
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3-  The  Room  in  which  you  Sttidv 

4.  A  Robin's  Nest        '"^"^y 

5.  The  School  Playground 

6.  A  Blacksmith  Shop 

BZBKCISB   Z6 

I.  The  Downy  Woodpecker 

(Its  dfligence  in  searching  for  food) 
a.  My  Old  Home 

(The  things  I  love  best  about  it) 
3-  Santa  Claus 

(His  benevolent  appearance) 
4.  A  Deserted  Log  House 

(The  kind  of  people  that  Kved  in  it) 
5-  A  Broken-down  Automobile 

(The  things  that  interest  the  children) 

!•  What  a  mce  story  I 

2.  We  Iwd  a  greit  game  of  footbaU. 

3.  The  decoratioDS  were  lovely. 
4-  Her  conduct  was  horrid. 
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Our  sentences  would  have  been  cnidi  mora  definite 
bad  we  writtm  them  : 

I.  Wbat  an  bteresting  storyl 

a.  We  had  a  most  exciting  game  of  football. 

3*  The  deoorations  were  beautiful. 

4.  Her  conduct  was  very  unbecoming. 
Nic9,  gnat,  hndy,  and  horrid  are  examples  of  woids 
used  so  often  and  in  so  many  different  connections,  that 
they  have  ahnoet  lost  definite  meaning.  There  is.  at 
times,  a  justificatioQ  for  their  use  in  oonvenation,  but  we 
naust  be  very  careful  not  to  use  them  thoughttessly  in 
either  our  cooveraation  or  our  written  work.  It  often 
h^jpens,  moreover,  that  by  employing  such  expresiions 
we  even  convey  a  wrong  meaning.  Such  is  the  case 
in  "His  manners  were  awful."  The  w<nd  on/nj  should  be 
enq>loyBd  in  the  sense  of  "  awMnspiring."  How  ri- 
<ficuIott8,  then,  to  speak  of  uncMl  mamwre  as  cmm- 
imsphing  nanrors  ! 

BXBRcisB  27 
Poim  out  the  misMsed,  or  imkfUiitely  used,  words  m  A$ 
foliowing,  and  substitute  better  expressions : 

I.  I  had  the  grandest  time.  '  a.  Quite  a  few  wen  hurt. 
3.  I  love  skating.  4.  Your  hat  is  perfectly  charming. 
S.  We  had  an  elegant  view.  6.  The  boys  indulged  in  a  game 
of  football.  7.  The  baby's  picture  is  just  sweet.  8.  The 
teacher  told  a  fioe  story.  9.  I  partook  of  a  very  hasty 
dinner.    10.  I  ithall  get  you  up.  a  nice  dress. 

Moreover,  ahhough  we  may  employ  words  of  definite 
meaning,  we  may  fail  to  use  them  in  their  true  iMnm. 
A  good  example  o£  this  is  seen  in  the  following  : 
Go  and  fetch  me  my  book. 

The  verb  fetch  in  itself  means  "go,  get,  and  bring." 
Ccntequently,  we  have  merely  repeated  our  tw#>ft«.^ 
in  the  quoted  sentence.    It  should  have  read  : 
Go  and  bring  UM  my  book  ;  pt,  Fetch  ma  my  book. 
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We  should  always  be  careftU  "to  dMCTiminatebSu^ 
such  words.  In  doing  this,  we  shaU  find  the  aid  of  a 
xeliable  dictionary  absolutel/  indiq)ensable. 

BXBRCISB  x8 

(a)  In  tack  of  tk€  foUowing  senttncis,  ust  ont  of  ik§ 
si^gfsUd  words,  and  gbm  a  nasonfor  your  choict : 

1.  He  spent  the  balance  (rest)  of  the  day  in  skatine 
a.  He  looked  deathly  (deadly)  pale.  3.  You  are  not  likely 
Oiabie)  to  wm  the  game.  4.  We  traveUed  no  further  (£ar-^  9 
ther)  that  day.  5.  The  boy  walked  in  (into)  the  store.  6  ' 
Let  Oeave)  me  alone.  7.  There  were  less  (fewer)  than  one 
hundred.  8.  I  shall  stay  (stop)  three  weeks.  9.  Are  you 
mad  (angnr)  (with)  at  me.  10.  We  must  eat  wholesome 
(healthy)  fbod. 

(6)  Us0  each  of  the  expressions  in  the  foUowing  groups 
correctly  in  a  sentence  : 

X.  relative,  relation.    2.  repair,  fix.    3.  compare  with,  ? 
7  compare  to.    4.  affect,  effect.    5.  suspect,  expect.    6.  last. 
Utest.    7.  teach,    learn.    8.  party,    man,    indiviSttal.    9. 
f    counsel,  council.    10.  a  lot  of,  many.    n.  principal,  prin- 
aple.    la.  can,  may.  ,13.  locate,  settle.    14.  guess,  sup- 
pose.   15.  noted,  notorious. 
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THB  USB  OF  THB  DICTIONAKT 

Every  student  of  EngKah  should  be  furnished  with  a 
xeliable  dictionary,  and  should  be  caieful  to  make  all 
necessary  use  of  it.  When  we  meet  with  an  unfamiliar 
word,  we  should,  if  convenient,  consult  our  dictionary 
to  get  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 

Some  of  us,  however,  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
^^to  whkii .  good  dictionary  may  be  put.  Togetacom- 
t^  idea  of  these  uses,  let  us  take  a  singte  word,  resist, 
mi   we   just   how   much  infonnatioQ  the  dxcttooary 
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gives  us  about  it.    We  find  the  spelltng  of  the  iracd 
given  first.    Next,  the  exact  pronunciation  is  indicated, 
thus  :   re-»ist'.    The  history,  or  derivation,  of  the  won! 
is  then  considered.    Not  to  trace  it  tfaxous^  aU  »ts  details, 
we  learn  that  it  originated  in  the  Latin  woid  start,  "to 
stand",  with  the  added  prefix  re,  "against",  so  that  v^ien 
we  speak  of  resisting  we  mean,   literally,    "standing 
against".    After  stating  the  derivation  of  the  wofd, 
the  dictionary  gives  its  various  imanings.    And  we 
must  observe  that,  like  many  other  words,  it  is  used  with 
mate  than  aw  meaning.    If  the  word  happens  to  belong 
to  any  of  the  questionable  dasses  that  we  have  noted, 
—if,  for  instance,  it  is  a  slai^  word, — the  dictionary 
will  tell  us  so  and  thus  warn  us  against  its  use.    Finally, 
tiw  dictionary  tells  the  exact  meaning  of  this  wofd  as 
distinguished  from  the  meanings  oi  its  synonyms,  oppose 
and  withstand,  and  this  last  information  is  of  great  value 
in  helping  tis  to  gain  precision  of  speech. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  in  the  art  of  composition, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  enlarge  our  vocabulary  ; 
and  a  yery  safe  and  convanient  aid  in  dc»ng  this  is  to 
form  the  habit  of  consulting  constantiy  and  carefully  thd 
most  reliable  dictionary  we  can  procure. 
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Form   sentences  to   exemplify    the   meotUngs   of  tht 
synonyms  in  each  of  the  following  groups : 

'•  Character,  reputation  ; 'distinguish^  diacrimii^rte  ;'.ea8t 
ern,  oriental ;  empty,  vacant  ^'notable,  notorious  ;^apology, 
excuse  f  crowd,'  mob,  rabble  ;*'apprehend,  comprehend  f  ob- 
stinate, stubborn  .-"strange,  alien,  foreign  /'tniA,  veradty ; 
'^criticife,  censure  ;'*poUtician,  statesman  rrebdlion,  reV(4u- 
tioQ;'Wenge,  revenge;'%oyi8h,  puerili. 
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15-  THE  LOOSELY  CONSTRUCTED  SENTENCE 

In  one  of  the  inevious  lessons  you  were  warned  against 
ruQiung  your  sentences  together  without  proper  marks  to 
separate  them,  and  against  writing  incomplete  statements 
as  if  tt^  were  sentences.  But  you  must  be  careful  also 
to  avoid  the  equally  serious  error  of  crowding  into  oos 
sentence  a  great  number  of  details  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  separata  sentences.  The  following  paragraph 
contains  examples  of  overcrowded  sentences  of  this  lm*H  : 

When  at  last  Wolfe's  searching  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
pathway  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  cliffs  along  the  river 
bank,  some  distance  above  the  city,  he  thought  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglecced,  and  so  one  dark 
night  his  army  floated  quietly  down  the  river  in  boats  and 
hwded  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  heights  and  the  brave  soldiers 
with  immense  difficulty  pulled  themselves  and  their  cannon 
up  the  steep  ascent.  When  they  reached  the  top  they 
qmcUy  overpowered  the  guard,  who  was  too  astonished  to 
make  resistance,  and  in  the  morning  Wolfe's  men  were  drawn 
up  in  Une  of  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  less  than  a  mUe 
from  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

You  will  see  at  once  how  clumsy  such  sentences  are, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  see  clearly  the  relation  betweeii 
the  numerous  details  that  are  loosely  joined  together  in 
eachsentence.  If,  now,  we  break  the  passage  up  in  such 
away  as  to  have  separate  s&^tences  for  ideas  that  are 
not  closely  related,  we  find  that  we  have  at  least  half 
a  doaen  sentences  instead  of  two  : 

At  last  Wolfe's  searching  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  pathway 
up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  c'iffs  along  the  river  bank,  some 
distance  above  the  city.  Here  was  an  opportumty  not  to 
be  neglected.  So  one  dark  night  Wolfe's  army  floated 
quieUy  down  the  river  in  boats,  and  landed  at  the  foot  ol 
the  rodcy  hdgfats.    The  brave  soldiers  with  imm««  diffi. 
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ctUty  polled  tlwinMlvM  and  their  auuMM  up  the  steep 
«emt.  Reacfawg  the  top,  they  quickly  overpowered  the 
f«Md,  who  was  too  much  astonished  to  make  resistance 
In  the  mominK  Wolfe's  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  batcle 
<m  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  walls 
of  Quebec. 

Ewmine  your  oompositioiu  to  see  whether  they  oon- 
J^aoy  loosdy  ooostructed  sentences.  Somettmes  this 
MWOM  of  construction  can  be  easfl/ remedied  |  but  you 
wffl  often  find  it  advisable  to  reconstruct  the  passage  en- 
tirely.  In  sudi  cases  it  is  best,  before  rewriting  the  pas- 
M^  to  make  a  list  of  the  different  details  that  your  sen- 
tence contains  and  to  group  those  that  are  doaely 
connected  in  thought. 

BXBRCI8B  ao 

Rtwritt  tfw  /oUowiHg  passages,  gr<mpiHg  tkt  rOattd 
moug^  into  stparaU  snOmum  : 

I.  Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew 
MJd  his  situation  became  despence,  but  fortunately  on  che 
followmg  day  the  manifestations  of  neighbouring  land  were 
wd^as  no  longer  to  admit  ^  doubt,  for  besides  a  quantity  of 
freA  weeds  such  as  grow  in  rivets,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a 
kmd  which  keeps  about  rocks,  and  then  a  branch  of  thorn 
with  bemes  on  it  and  recently  separated  from  a  tree,  floated 
by  th«n,  and  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  smaU  board, 
and,  above  aU,  a  staff  artificially  carved,  so  that  aU  gloom 
and  dMpau-  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation,  and 
throughout  the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  in 
hopes  of  bemg  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought^or  land. 

a.  mne  the  bear  was  coming  on  I  tried  to  remember 
What. I  had  read  about  encounters  with  bean,  but  as  I 
omddut  recaU  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  run  away 
J^J^  *"  ^®  ""^^  '^  escaped,  although  I  recaUed 
pimktj  when  the  bear  had  run  from  the  man  and  •ot  off  I 
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tried  to  think  «luU  it  the  best  way  to  IdU  a  bear  with  « 
gun  when  yon  are  not  near  enough  to  dub  Imn  with  the 
•todc.  My  first  thought  wai  to  fire  at  his  head,  to  plant  the 
baU  between  his  eyes,  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment, 
for  the  bear's  brain  is  very  smaU  and  unless  you  hit  that  a 
bear  doesn't  mind  a  bulkt  m  the  head,  that  is,  not  at  the 
time,,  and  then  I  remembered  that  the  instant  death  oi  a 
bear  would  follow  a  bullet  planted  just  bade  ot  his  fore-leg 
end  sent  into  his  heart,  but  this  spot  is  aiao  diflkult  to  leadi 
unless  the  bear  stands  d!,  side  towards  you,  like  a  target,  so 
I  finally  determined  to  fire  at  him  geneirally. 

1^ 

Id.  THB  PARAGRAPH  ;  THE  TOPIC  SBNTBNCB 

You  kamed  in  a  previoiis  lesaoo,  that  eadi  panign^ 
dioukl  contain  only  one  matnthous^t  We  shall  now  sea 
in  wtat  part  of  the  pazagraph  this  main  thought  is  uao- 
ally  stated. 

Conaider  the  f<d]owing  ««fftTnplp  : 

The  one  conmum  note  of  all  this  country  is  the  haunting 
presence  erf  the  ocean.    A  great  faint  sound  of  tmakers 
loUows  you  high  up  into  tiie  inland  canons ;  the  roar  of 
water  dwells  m  the  dean  empty  rooms  of  Monterey  as  in  a 
didl  upon  the  diimney  ;  go  where  you  will  you  have  but 
to  pause  and  listen  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Pacific.    You 
pass  out  of  the  town  to  the  southwest,  and  mount  the  hill 
among  pine  woods.  Glade,  thicket,  and  grove  surround  you. 
You  fdlow  winding  sandy  tracks  that  lead  no  whither.  You 
iee  a  deer  ;  a  multitude  of  quail  arises.    But  the  sound  of 
the  sea  still  follows  you  as  you  advance,  like  that  of  wind 
among  the  trees,  only  harsher  and  stranger  to  the  ear  ;  and 
when  at  length  you  gain  the  summit,  out  breaks  on  every 
hand  and  with  freshened  vigour,  that  same  unending,  distant 
whispering  rumble  of  the  ocean. 

You  find  that  the  paragraph  deals  with  only  aw  "laiw 
kka,— the  sound  of  the  ocean,  at  Monterey  ;  you  ffarfj 
fitfthermore,  that  tie  main  idea  is  stated  at  tin  very 
bpgmning  of  the  paragraph.— -"The  one  common  note  of 
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^^iooortry  is  the  hnmting  pramoe  of  the  ooeui." 
2™*^B**aoe  t^  08  in  a  general  way  what  this  paragrrah 

^gagii;  aoditisacootdinglycalMtaietoSiartMiS^ 
Bttt  although  in  this  paragrai^  the  £st  sentoioe  is 

the  topic  sentence,  we  find  that  in  some  paragraphs  the 
openmg  sentences  are  introdncujry,  and  merely  prepare 
tt«  way   for   the   topic   sentence  ;    son^^times,    too. 

™»» ^'wy  «»««iy.  when  we  wish  to  arouse  the  curiosity 
oftiie  reader,  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  is  not  stated 

^^r^  "^  ®"*'  *^  *  «««^  rule,  the  main 
taom^  of  the  paragraph  is  stated  in  one  of  the  opening 

■aitences.  This  law  of  paragraph  structure  is  known  as 
thekwofthatopieMatence. 

BXBRCISB  ax 

.J^  if  *^"*^'^''^'^^<'f*f^foaowing  paragraphs  r 
AJttr  rtadtng  tack  paragraph,  stUct  Ae  topic  setiUnce. 

I.  Prom  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  a  few  paces  brought 
me  to  hw  grave.    He  Ue«  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parLh 
2?!r'  •  ^«^»  veuerubte  pUe,  mouldering  with  age,  but 
nchly  ornamented.    It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the     von 
ooNMi  Mnbowered  point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  r     j^ns' 
from  the  jiburbs  of  the  town.    Its  situation  is  qt  .  „  and 
^e^  :  the  nver  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  church- 
yard, and  the  ehns  which  grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their 
brandies  mto  its  clear  bosom.    An  avenue  of  limes,  the 
boughs  of  which  are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in 
sumnua:  an  arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of 
tije  yard  to  the  church  por-^h.     The  graves  are  ov^rown 
TlltT^  L,      P"*y .*°">bstones,  some  of  them  nearlysunk 
^!!  ?\!?i^    half  covered  with  moss,  which  has  Uke- 
Wise  tmted  the  ..verend  old  building.    SmaU  birds  have 
uuiit  ne«8  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and 
«S.."SJ  «»^«al  flutter  and  chirping,  and  rooks  are 
JMWg  Md  cawmg  about  its  lofty  gray  spire. 
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a.  Another  d«y  the  boy  ta  lent  to  the  iwamp  pMtvre  to 
wtbrodi.    Afcrngride M« brook, and thMieawone tempto- 
fa«J  thM  the  irood..    Ai  uwal,  for  •  Kttle  while  he  works 
r^-     „  ,  **"  ^^^^  he  will  go  to  the  brook  to  get  a 
drmk.    He  k  not  thirtty,  but  he  ha.  heard  the  brook  calling 
to  lum  every  time  he  has  pained  a  momeot.  and  the  voice 
^the  brook  has  a  wonderful  witchery  for  a  boy.    Once 
beside  it,  he  is  a  prisoner,  for  the  broad  shallows  are  fuU  of 
minnows  that  he  can  catch  in  his  straw  hat,  and  further 
down,  where  the  woods  are,  there  is  a  deep  pool.    He  must 
go  to  that  and  see  if  there  is  a  trout  in  it.    He  crawls  up 
cautiously  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  peeks  in.    Thereare 
trout  m  It,— five  of  them-and  two  are  fine  ones.     He  can 
see  them  so  plainly,  too,  in  the  dear  sfciU  water-«ee  their  . 
mottled  backs  and  white  fins,  see  their  eyes,  even  ;  it  is  an 
entrancing  si^t,  and  he  watches  them  almost  breathlessly. 
If  he  only  had  his  fiith-line  now  I    He  can't  tear  himself 
away,  and  does  not  try  to,  for  it  is  such  a  pretty  picture. 
Tim  next  thing  he  kncyws  he  hears  the  dinner  horn,  and  most 
«  the  brush  still  remains  uncut.    But  they  had  no  business 
to  set  him  at  such  work,  so  near  temptation  I     A  boy  just 
^  resist  looking  into  the  pool  where  there  are  trout. 
Prom  Boyhood  Days  on  the  Farm,  by  Charles  Claric,  Munn; 
Lothrop,  Lee,  &  Shepard  Company,  Publishers. 
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Write  a  paragraph  based  upon  one  of  the/olhwing  topic 
sentences  : 

I.  I-ast  Saturday  was  an  unusuaUy  busy  day  with  me. 
a.  One  nig^t  last  week  I  w£is  awakened  by  a  noise  winch  I 
supposed  was  caused  by  a  burglar. 

3.  Porssvena  reasons  I  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  aood 
dicticmary. 

4-1  know  an  esoellent  hill  for  coasting. 


so 

,         17.  ORAI   n?;8CiUPnON:  ADDRIBBINO 
l1  >  rHBAUDIBNCB 

With  the  iMgnape  -■(   ^  oompoiitkjo.  and  iw  h«v«  teiB 
tiwneceMJtr  <<  i  ianij'  3  ofsl  iPQik  vwy  canlnlly    Wo 

Si  t^UJr*    '  "  '"^  "^  tite>  la^^M  W  bP  ffih 
lowoa  m  prem-   u> '  v  s\  .>ncfe  toAn  a^&nM» 

»•    **°«*  begb  mif  yo,r  ipeech.  you  nam,  in  the  first 

ptooe,   fermally   ^x1  '  :     the  diamnaa  md  audiflooe. 

■•,  lor  iaetancj,     ivli    ^.i. ..Pi„i    and  Ftfow  Piniito.'' 

Md^any  pen  ^  .0  ivhom  y«t  virii  to  rfio«r 

OMwmoe,  1^  ma    uisc  U     eluded,  as,  "Mr.  Chainnaii. 

ywr  Honour  Jud«r»  A-  -      .nd  Peiloir  Pi^ils." 

I^f  th?  oocaaioi.  cails  for  it,  yott  may  open  yoor  qieech 
wia  preiinunary  remarks  referring  to  the  drcnm- 
stancec  under  whidi  you  are  speaking.  il-Then  you  must 
«tate  the  subject,  and  in  a  feur  senteooes  mdkate  the 
line  of  thotti^  that  you  propose  to  folhm. 
iP  Your  speech  must  not  be  read  from  a  paper  and  it 

Aouliaot  be  committed  tomefnpry.  You  shottld,hcwever 
1  have  a  dear  kiea  of  what  you  intend  to  say,  and  ^  may 
go  so  far  aato  memorize  the  eacact  woitling  of  the  begimrfng 
and  the  ending.  'It  is  also  always  pennissible  for  a 
speaker  to  have  brief  notes  or  headings,  at  which  he  may 
glance,  if  necessary. 

/J  It  is  important  that  the  conclusion  of  your  speedh 
ahouM  be  effective.  Do  not  condude  abrupUy  or  with 
hesitation;  and  try.  if  possible,  to  reserve  an  effective 
pemt  for  the  dose. 

The  foUowing  sample  of  a  pupil's  speech  wifl  iUus- 
tate  the  majority  ci  these  pomts  : 

Mr.  Chainsan,  and  Fdlow  Pupib  : 

We  have  t>een  asked  thia  afternoon  to  give  a  short  deM^Jp- 
tiSB  of  the  moat  interesting  place  that  we  have  ever  vis^; 
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aad  I  ham  chona  m  my  mAjttA  a  vuit  to  the  CUsmm 
Qmrter  in  Saa  Prandicd  I 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  fpeoding  «  few  we^t  ia 
Saa  Fnndaco,  and  oae  day  I  aiade  arraimeaMmta  to  viatt 
Chiaatowa.  But  I  did  aot  intead  to  make  the  trip,  aa  the 
"•M^y  of  people  do,  by  enlisting  the  lervicei  of  a  gnide,  or 
by  joining  oae  of  the  numerous  coaducted  partiaa.  Ia 
prefefence,  I  arranged  to  go  in  company  with  a  friend  ^i 
•  Brine,  a  native  of  the  city,  who  knew  CSUnatown  thoioa^y. 

Accordingly,  one  hot  afternoon  wq  set  out,  and  ia  a  slKirt 
time  were  walking  dowa  the  maia  atraet  of  thia  woadcrful 
■etttemeatofOrieatals.  Asfara8pairemei.^s,t4de-walks,aad 
tci^hone  poles  aad  wiraa  wen  conceraed,  um  stieeto  wwn 
familiar,  but  the  houses  were  unlike  anything  I  had  ever 
seen  except  in  pictures.  They  were  topped  by  roofs  wlUch 
resembled  those  seen  in  pictures  of  Chinese  temples  aad 
pagodas,  a«d  ^(de  buildiags  were  paia ted  m  a  most  gmgeoos 
combiaatioQ  of  flaming  colours,— red  roofc,  yeUow  walls,  and 
Uue  trimnaags  being  evidently  cmridered  artistic. 

Aa  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  people  who  shuflfed  by  in  their  absuid-lookiag  shoes 
with  wooden  soles.  The  men  had  partly  adopted  Western 
<^ithes,  but  there  w«-e  a  great  many  who  still  wore  the  k>oee 
garments  of  their  ancestors.  The  women  wore  loose,  flapping 
trousers  like  the  men  ;  but  their  upper  garments  were  long 
open  coats  beautifuUy  worked  with  silk  in  Oriental  designs. 

The  shop  windows  were  magnificent,  displaying  rieji 
Eastern  eilks  and  embroidery,  as  well  as  strange  carvings 
in  ivory  and  bone.  The  grocery  and  butcher  shops  held 
quantities  of  queer  food  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
I  wondered  if  the  Clnaese  used  chop-sticks  to  eat  these 
strai^e  foods. 

We  turned  up  a  ride  street  away  from  tl^  stores  to  see 
something  of  the  inside  life  of  the  Chinese  Quarter.  But 
there  was  little  to  be  seen  ;  the  buildtnge  all  ^d  an  air  <rf 
myrtery  about  them,  aad  when  I  saw  a  shifty-^«d,  yellow- 
diimsed  Chinaman  knock  at  a  door  acroas  the  street,  I  paused 
towatch.    Therewasawaitofneariyammate  t 
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■urpriM,  &  portion  ot  the  upper  door  iltdback,  reveaUng  a 
grating  and  tiie  face  of  a  Chinaman.  They,  escfaanged  a 
few  wwds  in  their  strange  ting-Mog  language  ;  then  the  door 
wa»  opened  far  enough  to  admit  the  oUler,  and  hurriedly 
doeed  •g^,  and  the  shutter  was  replaced.  What,  I  won- 
dered, was  going  on  bdund  that  closed  door  ?  My  com- 
panion read  my  thoughts.  'Either  an  opium  den  or  » 
gamUmg  house,"  he  vv^inteered. 

"What  I   are  there  such  places  hen  ?"  I  ezdaimed. 
"Rather,"  he  replied  carelessly.    "Thei»  have  been 
■everal  police  raids  lately." 

But  tiie  community  seemed  so  peaceful  that  it  was  hard 
to  befieve  that,  when  nis^t  fcU,  the  streets  became  infested 
with  roUiMS  and  even  murderars  ;  for  Chinatown  is  a  vwy 
nasafe  place  for  white  people  after  dark,  and  numbers  of 
robberies  and  murders  have  been  committed  thete. 

What  I  saw  during  the  latter  part  of  our  trip  was  largely 
a  oootinuation  of  such  scenes  as  I  have  aUeady  described, 
and  I  wiU  not  weary  you  by  repeating  them.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  made  my  description  dear,  and  I  thank 
you  all  for  the  attention  that  you  h8v6  given  me. 
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Ghi  an  oral  dtscriptUm  of  on*  of  Ou  foUawing  : 
X.  The  Great  Snow-Storm 
a.  A  Gipsy  Camp 

3.  The  Sounds  Heard  in  tile  City 

4.  The  Piae  Woods 

5.  The  Country  Sdiool  at  Recess  Time 
j/t  6.  The  Express  TVain 

(Prom  engine  to  Pullman) 
7.  The  Tbnt  on  a  Rainy  Night 
t-»     8.  "Fire  I  Pile  !" 

(Th3  appearance  of  the  street) 
0k     9*  A  Mife  ol  Country  Road,  in  AugMt 
^,^.  to.  A  Wftter&a 
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A  sruor  or  a  pictukb  j^ 

It.  A  STUDY  OF  A  PICTURE  :  "OVBRSLBBPING" 

^Examinethepfctureonp.  $4.    Notke  the  room,  the 
*eq)jtheboyMileeponhi«bed.    What  is  theroomuwd 

te  ?  Notkethehay-cackandtheinaagBr,  theHtteron  the 
floor,  the  articteB  in  the  comer.   Notice,  too,  the  swaHoir 
^the  side  of  the  wan.    What  would  you  judge  as  to  the 
locatioQ  of  the  room  ?    Notice  that  the  outside  waHs 
an  of  stone,  but  that  the  partition  next  the  bed  is  of 
wood.    Notice  the  Gdling.    Do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
room  above  this  ?    What  openings  do  there  app«r  to 
be  from  the  outside  ?    Is  the  openii«  in  the  wafl  at  the 
5??^  J*«^  *»».  or  a  window  that  is  boaided  up  ? 
Where  is  the  Hi^t  in  the  room  coming  from?    Isitalaive 
w  a  smaQ  openmg  ?    Notice  how  bright  the  light  is. 
Account  for  the  direction  in  which  the  sheep  are  fru:ing. 
Aie  they  comifl^  in  from  the  otiier  side  ? 

What  difference  do  y  4  notice  in  the  sheep  ?  In 
aise  ?  In  colour  ?  In  their  actions  ?  What  time  of 
year  is  it  ?  Notice  how  the  boy  is  dressed.  Notice 
also  that  the  sheep  are  not  shorn,  and  that  there  are 
young  lambs  among  tiiem.  What  time  of  day  is  it  ? 
Early  moming  or  afternoon  ? 

^niy  is  there  a  bed  in  a  shed  like  this  ?  Notice  tiie 
told  of  bed,--the  side,  and  tiie  leg,  mi  how  the  foot  of 
th^  k  marked  up.    Is  tiie  bed  used  for  deeping  in 

^*"^  '^^  direction  has  the  boy  come  in? 
Nolto  the  position  of  his  hat  and  staff.  DW  he  take 
his  rfioes  off  before  lying  down  ?  Notice  tiieir  position, 
la  tiia  dog  asleep?  Was  he  lying  on  the  bed  before  the 
boy  west  to  sle^  ?  Does  ^  boy  evw  u»  this  room 
when  he  is  not  asleep?  Notice  the  drawing  and  lectures 
oothewaU.  Notice  espedaHy  the  pkjture,  a  photograph, 
tacked  npckMs  to  the  head  of  tin  b«l.         •™^  »~» 
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IkscHlM  Ifef  sam  in  tht  pichtn  as  U  woM  app$ar  to 
sJtm  out  Umkktg  in  from  Ou  doorway. 
Uae  the  following  paragraph  headmgs  : 
I-  The  SBOenilappearaiioeol  the  room 

The  land  of  room 

Tbeaheq) 

<^ie  iihepherdi  boy 

a.  The  sheep  :  Appeantioe,  sounds,  and  movements 

3>  The  boy.    JudgefiromhisappearanoBandsunoand- 
ings: 

Honrhehas  &Ilea  asleep 
How  he  usually  qwods  Ins  thoB 
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19.  BTTSINBSS 

It  isa  dftily  oocurnooe  for  as  to  !»¥>  to coBiimtniinrtw 
wt^  penoDS  tA  m  distaaoe,  about  illilft  of  btuinMi  or 
aboirt  poaoaA  nnttets.  It  id8  ym  be  aeoomry  for 
tts  to  ftu^  caaeMfy  the  ionns  both  of  basume  and 
of  £iieii%  ktten. 

BtfoiB  ipe  pvooeed  with  the  ivntiag  of  a  lettBr,  wvoittit 
chfwnw  fflitibte  paper  ittwl  twrffBtofwa  y&r^tit,  ooly  tiw 
znoet  (HHtid  dUeetkias  dm  be-fhwi.  We  ftid,  for  hi- 
staaooOf  that  people  of  food  tarte  tardy  uM  etitJomiry 
of  muSmSLy  niwiimoa  see  or  Aapo.    We  ontit  «md, 

IJIIQk -fBB  QpB'OK'  OOROIIieu  piKMRt-  Trimfi  eHDfBBSXOr  10090  wpCOUU- 

fHsoQ,  nded  pepor  ooi^  not  to  be  need. 

It  need  her^y  be  nid  that,  in  att  oiir  oocreipondtaoe, 
wv  nnt  be  carrfiil  to  ivxite  kgildy.  to  artaofe  the  pmefm 
vi  nurVttrr  nfntly.  trr  ntiiiifvii  thn  prf**4p^ irf  gmaiaar, 
«ld  to  qiett  and  pttocluate  oorrecdy.  But  in  f^rtatn 
JmportMt  CT^pects,  the  Jopm  ofbminw  ami  of  fJiBioiHil 
letters  are  ^ery  different.  Let  us  sotioei  firstt  a  oofraptty 
written  bnsioeis  letter. 


(o)  6s  Yofk  Street. 

Winnipeg,  Man., 
Nov.  i4»  Z91X 
(6)  MesESS.  Symoods  &  Jones, 
»a  Main  Street, 
Tocontt^  Ont. 
(c)  Gtiutkaiien  i 
(4)  Be  kind  «ioush  to  xittdl  ue,  at  yoof 

ooQveiienoe,  one  ccqiy  of  Butdier  and  Lai^a 
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ai  Hottv't  Oihmjf.  I  ihooid  Iw 
iBtie&  ofa%ed.  too.  tf  you  wmU  imd  OM  a  <ate- 
logtM  of  your  osirpobfieatioai  forigii. 

Yowf  tnAy, 

If  ■mil  W  fVwimlMll 
ymthaliAtiir  iiiiofei.it  ah«.»»><i^^^  (^) 

The  iMiidiflC.  (ft)  tlie  address,  (c)  The  silittKtioii,  or 
eottp&mntary  opofaig.  (J)  The  boify.  ^)  T|)o  com- 
p&neotaryflni&ig.    (/)  IHn'i  ijii^iiij 

"TlielMikii^lis  plsced  ia  thft  ii|9sr  d^ 
flifhepafls.  We  find  tiuH  it  stats*  tte  «^  datt  «ad 
filKse  <rf  writnii^  ff  tiieie  sho^  he  aoR  Hhui  one 
fine  in  the  hma&og,  m  oaist  indent  £ciom  left  to  fi^. 
The  comma  is  placed  alter  evoy  piiMipd  part  «mpt 
th»  last,  where  the  period  is  used. 

TI0  address  is  put  loiver  than  the  hsudiag,  at  tile  iqiper 
t|fl%and  side  of  the  page.  It  contaiBs  tiie  titie^  tiie  owie, 
and  the  exact  address  of  the  pefsoa  to  whom  the  latter 
h  written.  K  our  letter  is  addressed  to  a  ceotlemaa, 
the  ^te  Bsq.  is  used.  Of  coune,  any  additiiMid  ^isa 
mmr  be  lodicKted.  H  the  onnmwfmcation  is  sddiuisuil 
to  more  than  one  giratleman,  or  to  a  lady,  we  dmUd 
employoae  of  the  forms  Messrs.,  Mn.,  or  Miss,  as  ti» 
ocanioa  demands.    The  mtes  for  punctuattiHE  and  la- 

deatinff  the  a^faess  are  tiie  same  as  tliose  which  are  wed 
in  the  case  cf  the  heading. 

The  saktation,  or  complimeQtary  opening,  is  written 
below  the  address.  The  commonest  forms  of  sahititian 
<sed  ia^hnrinnsB  le^m^re:  Dsiw  Sfr :,  " 
<3iMiBi&en  :,  Dear  Madam  :,  Dear  TUsiitsiiii 

Below  the  sahitation,  and  wM  a  s^tt 
Mt  ifid  the  body,  or  tact,  ai  owt  tettar.    &  »"^»ii[fn 
k*lsn  ^ilsifaoi^  beespressad  in  the 
IsBuspartlJa.    II»h(MN¥er,tiiBreia 

MAHMHt 
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ThB  oompltamtaiy  doieioaows  the  body  of  the  Isttw 
In  our  modei,  we  have  used  the  vasty  comaiaa,  "Ybttfe 
tndy."  Notice  th«t  the  oompiimeatary  doae  is  begun 
in  the  ndddk  o<  the  fine,  co  matter  whcfe  tiw  last  line 
o£  the  body  may  end  ;  that  the  fint  woid  ahmysbisiiis 

with  a  capital ;  and  that  the  eJqwBsrioB  is  followed  by  a 
comma.  ■ 

As  to  the  aignatttie,  ti»  only  precantioo  to  be  obaer- 
ved  iathatitAoBld  be  written  legibly  and  idacedsU^y 
to  the  li^t  of  the  oomidimentafy  dose. 

Having  written  our  letter,  wo  must  next  address  our 
envelope.    Bxamine  the  address  on  the  envelope  below  : 

MI88S8.  StMONOS  &  JOHBS, 

B00K8BLLBR8, 

S9  Main  Stsbbt, 
Toronto, 
Ont. 

We  find  that  the  first  line,  containing  the  title  and  the 
names  oC  the  redpients  of  the  latter,  is  placed  as  neariy 

as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  envelope.  The  redpients' 
business  is  stated  on  the  sjcond  line;  thetrstraet  address 
on^third;  tiidr  dty  address,  on  the  fourth  :  and  the 
name  of  the  province  on  the  fifth.  We  indent,  as  in  the 
letter  itself  .  All  important  words  are  spelled  with  initial 
c^Jitals,  and  a  comma  is  placed  after  each  part  of  the 
•toss  except  the  last,  where  we  find  a  period.    Th$ad- 

o^dumUbtsophinlywriUtnastoUaMnoramfordtmbt 
and  no  txeustfor  trror  on  Ou  part  of  the  poskd  gmphytts 
Finally,  the  stamp  must  be  placed  in  the  upper  tight^ 
hand  comer  of  tl»  envelope.  ' 

Hie  letter  must  now  be  correctly  folded  and  plaood 
In  the  envelope.  Notice  the  accompanying  flit««»«^tion 
of  the  oomct  method  of  folding  a  bitiiiMi  leitsr. 


SUMltVSS  LBTISSS 
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\  A  btwiwiM  leltir  is  gBnarally  written  on  paper  cf 
itaadaid  siie,  atwot  it '  x  9^".  The  sheet  is  usually 
fokbd  by  turning  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
t^  bottom  ei%e  of  the  aheot  within  &  quarter  of  an  iadi 
of  tile  top  edge.  The  sheet  is  thus  folded  almost  in  the 
middle.  It  is  xaxb  tun^  one  third  from  the  ri|^t  to 
the  left,  and  one  third  from  fchs  left  to  the  lig^t.  The 
dieet  k  now  ready  to  be  jidaced  in  the  envelope. 
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Write  Uutrs  as  foUom,  and  addnss  tnmlopts  for 
Umn: 

I.  A  complaint  that  your  new^^Eiaper  is  not  betng  »• 
gularly  delivered. 

a.  Aa  order  to  the  postmaster  to  deliver  your  mail  to 
a  new  address. 

3>  A  small  order  to  a  d4)artment  store. 
4-  A  notice  to  your  kodiord  tiiat   you    intend  to 
vacate  his  house. 

5.  An  apology  to  a  customer  for  the  tardy  delivery  of 
goods  ordsfed. 


«.  A 


K 


^ 


7.  An  aclBnoiirledgBment  ol  tiie'rMi^  of 
tBOBKff  dtte  yoa. 

A.  A  note  Tmnminyiuf  a  nmittaaoe  of 
yoo. 

9- A  reqneit  to  mwl  Mtate  afBOt  to  fimdrii  yoa  with 
afirtoflioiiintolflt 

10.  An  ofder  to  a  aportiiig  goods  fitin  Cor  wapsX^  for 
your  iMetie  ■■aociaiion. 

M  VARIATIONS  IN  THB  VOSCU.  OP 
BVSINBS8  LBTTBRS 
^^l»viB^IiwMiy  jEaumiaed  a  very  ooomxm  fomi  of 
biiibwn  btter.  Kic  rince  it  is  ahmys  naoeMBuy  for  us 
to  make  letton  conform  ivi^  the  circiaBttaiioeB  under 
wWdi  we  «e  writing  -tbem,  we  mt»t  take  Into  ooonder- 
atkn  psrtkufaofy  the  peraon  to  ii^iom  we  are  writing 

and  the  nature  of  the  bosumi  on  wfakdi  we  aie  addnsaing 
huu. 

Aside  from  the  body  of  our  letter,  the  parts  most 
affected  by  U»  oonditkms  d  writing  are  the  aahitati(Mi, 
or  cntnpliniffitary  opening,  and  the  oamidimentary 
dose.  Let  us  notice  possible  variations  in  the  foim  of 
these. 

The  following  are  tm?per  sahttations  for  business 
tetters  : 


Dear^: 

Bify  dear  Sir : 

DearShs: 

My  dear  Sirs  : 

Goitlemen  : 
ITbe  efiect   >*  uang  the  possessive  My  ia  to 
the  sahitatioo  somewhat  more  cersmooioas.    Qi.  „_ 
this  fonn  is  never  employed  if  the  tetter  ooQiBS  from  mm 


Dear  Madam  : 
My  vkar  Madam : 
Dear  Meadames : 
My  dear  lidbsdames : 


^ 


tliaa  OQB  penoB.  the  iaam  Sir :  ax^  Madam  :  sxm„ 
flevw  be  tned  eaoepfe  wfaen  extrane  fonnality  is  decired. 
Notice  that  the  first  and  the  kst  wad  of  ail  thne  nlnta. 
tkns  faegiii  vitJi  cl^»tab  and  that  each  ■*<«fftatign  is  fol- 
kfSRBd  by  a  ooloo.  Often,  honraiver,  instead  of  a  oolm, 
wefind  a  comma  and  a  dash  used,  but  the  colon  is  to  be 
pieteiied. 

Jhe  foBowfiig  ate  pgoper  cnmnKmfwitary  aadings  foe 
bminess  letters :  ^V* 

Yours  truly, 
Yours  very  tnify. 
Yours  faithfully. 
Yours  respectfully. 
"IScofs  nspectfttlly."  of  ooursB.  is  used  only  ia 
writing  to  a  superior.    If  we  use  it.  we  must  be  canfol 
to  avoid  the  ridiculous  nustake  of  writing  nsptetabty 
<«  n$f$cthdy  leg  rtspgctfuUy.   Sometimes  these  endings 
are  introduced  by  I  am,  I  nrnedn,    or    Bam$   m». 
If  one  of  these  three  latter  forms  is  enjoyed,  it  imtst 
be  written  on  a  separate  line  ;  for  example, ' 

lam. 

Yours  truly, 

It  k  common  also  to  find  the.adverbs  imly,  vtry  tmfy, 
faUhfuUy,  nsptctfuUy,  etc.,  written  before  the  possessive 
8i(pi ;  for  examfde,  TnUy  yours. 

Only  one  point  about  the  signing  of  a  letter  need  be 
noted  here.  We  are  sometimes  called  upcm  to  sign  a 
letter  for  aaotiier  person.  In  that  case,  after  writing  his 
name,  wo  mutft  be  careful  to  write  the  word  ptr  and  our 
omi  initials,  below  the  ognature. 

BXBRCISB  a6 

WnU  liUm  as  Jttthm,  ttndaddrtssMvrloprs  fortktm: 
si  An  excuse  for  absence  from  achooL 
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»'  AraquMfe.toteafioiPBdtolwveieliooiMrij. 

to  DO  St  oQinnB. 

4.  A  note  to  •  hminiiw  mm,  iaqiniaf  as  to  the  proo- 
pect  of  cmployoMBt  with  him. 

5-  AnotetojpKMTMi^io^nr,  adcii«fi)rMiiaensssof 
cusry. 

6.  A  coBpfariiit  that  s  debt  is  oradat. 
7-  A  canpiaiiit  thst  goods  orderad  h«v«  aot  been 
promptly  ddivirad. 

8.  A  reqaett  to  your  kadkud  thst  oirtam  xmihs 
be  made  to  yoa"  hooiB. 

9.  A  nodficstioo  to  s  bnrinw  konm  jtmt  your  tnweJ- 

hr  win  Aortfy  adl  on^Moi  tfith  aan^lBSoC  your  foods. 

»>•  An  adEBowledcnBent  of  sa  oider  raorivsd  by 
yoo.  ' 

Ml.  ntlBNDLT  LBTTIRS 

Penonsl,  or  fneodly,  lettets  an  g^amSly  mittea  00 
Plam  notoij^jer  of  aoMs  stsadsfd  iiso.  Werfxmldfae 
canM  not  to  uie  ststaooeiy  of  aaasosl  daqie,  aisB.  or 
colour.  The  letter,  wbenoooe  folded,  AoaM  fit  onctty 
ii^  aa  envelope  of  the  same  cofeor  and  quality. 

Braaune  the  foUowia^  letter  £ram  Robert  Louis 
Stevaoaoa  to  his  old  aane : 


VAomA,  Decoaber  5,  1893. 
My  DsAastT  Coxmt  : 

TWs  go«  to  you  with  a  Merry  ChriittiiMf  aadaHappy 
N«w  Year.  The  Happy  New  Year,  anyway,  for  I  thiok  it 
should  reach  you  about  *«Noor^  Day.*'  I  dare  fay  it  may 
be  oQld  and  frosty.  Do  you  remember  when  you  uaed  to 
take  me  out  of  bed  in  the  early  moraiag,  e»ry  me  to  the 
bacicwuidowe,ehowme  the  hiUt  of  Fife,  and  quote  to  me,— 

"A*  the  hiUi  am  ooverad  wi' inaw, 
An'  wfailer^  noo  oome  fairty  **  ? 


H 


Thmiiaot«inhcliMKs«f  thatlMnl  T  iiwiilir  Irnw  iiiij 
■ettwriitBiBg  to  ttmdtlMi  winter.  If  iIm  cm,  il  wffl  b«  * 
««nr  food  tUag  for  her.  W«  «•  is  Uuit  pivi  of  tlw  yw» 
wIMiIl&tbMt-tlielUtayorHnrrieMoflMMii.  "WImi 
it  it  good,  ft  io  vw]r,  VBTT  food :  and  wh«i  H  is  bid,  it  it 
iMftid,**  aad  our  fiat  d*ya  tro  cart^aly  fine  HIm  htmrtn  i 
ft  litai  of  tlM  iMw  radi  grata  of  tlit  tratt,  tad  tdch 
DaoCtlMkil>iteutflo««ft,yoaatf«ritv;  MdllMair 
at  ariM  aad  fiBtlt  tt  ft  iMiby^  brwth,  tad  ytl  aok  hot  I 

Tht  Biaa  it  OB  tht  aovo,  aad  I  iBttik  kt  tt9.~^mkh 
lov«, 

I  raauiiOt 

Tour  hid^, 

'  R.L.8. 
We  aie  particularly  tfemdc  bf  ths  taasr  tfcyle  of  the 
twd^  of  tint  lettar.  la  fact.  On  letter  it  IObb  a  mittia 
ooavenatkn.  The  tootBaooa  aie  looaa,  tlw  laagaiii  ia 
mnvnrnaliminli  nnd  thn  utifitn  tnnn  it  ploaaiutlj  H*"wt1^ 
We  naiat  avoid,  aboive  aQ  ttBugi,  any  tnadted  foaaaHty 
inafrieodly  letter. 

ObaorvethathefaoadingoCthit  ktterdoee  not  give 
tile  full  a^lraa  of  tiw  writet  aad  that  tiiate  It  no  cbeo- 
tioQ.  Both  the  addreit  aad  the  daectiaa  may,  liowever, 
beaidtided,aad,if  so  the  diiectiao  ibould  be  written  oa 
the  lower  kft4uuid  comer  of  the  letter.  Tbe  caDq)liraeo- 
taryopeoingcf  the  quoted  letter,  idadi  it  addieaaed  to  a 
veiy  old  and  dear  friend,  ahowa  great  intimacy  of  reiatioii- 
^^*  The  oomplinientary  opening  of  friendlY  jettera: 
al^oogfa  not  neoeatarily  to  informal  as  in  the  above, 
it  atwayt  more  fiBtnifiar  than  tiiat  id  bonnets  letters. 
The  foOowing  are  i^ipropri^e  forms  : 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown :       My  dear  Mtta  &mth 
My  dear  Bttwra  :  My  dear  Mary : 

My  dear  John  : 

of   the   pottetive   My  makMi  the 
i|j21 


f 


tS 


JEB^ai  It  ako  mm  fnaitiv  ttea 


Tl(t___  

!■  FVttWiHfy  the  one.    The  foBoim^  •«,  «,*«•. 

YWOT  fry  riaewdy, 
Tonn  aflmioiaiMy, 
Your  lovtag  filler. 

•OM  to  ecpicM  the  defrae  cf  ittiili«ity  betwwo  th» 

4.  An  miiiHiuu  of  synjpfttliy  for  itlmn 
^Aa  ^Aaowiedfionem  of  the  »ceS  of  a  plKrt^ 

of  ilii^^'***  *"  *''^  ^'*^'^*^  »*^  •  "^ 

8.  A  note  acoompaayiog  a  gift 

9.  An  exprasabti  of  regret  for  absence  when  vour 
^friend  caned.  -««»«»  wnen  your 

-to.  An  inquiry  as  to^y  africnd  has  not  written  to 
M.  NARRATION  :  CONVERSATION 

HOW  ram  qamin  8avk»  tbs  day 

„ir  "***•    ^  ^***  c^)tiii«  IiiiB  thefe." 
"Who,  sin  ?"  iwjvi^  .a  oftosr 


tlM  old  foK  of  Atsrtiitt.    Bt  wffl  rftam  tevoi 

,  , — I  thMi^  Tofia,  aad  i^  bmtk  on  AkooHidri*. 

I  «iU  ecoM  tiM  Rb,  meet  him  OB  the  pldM  ol  U  Swvi*,  Mid 
eonquer  Urn  theM."  Aad  the  finfer  of  the  child  of  dee- 
liqr  pointed  to  Mansfa  But  Ood  thwwted  Napoleon^ 
KhcoMi,  and  the  well  pluaed  vietory  oC  NapoleoB  umAy 
became  a  taiftible  defeat.  Joat  w  the  day  wai  loat,  Dewix 
came  tweeptng  acroM  the  field  at  tiie  iiead  of  his  eavaby 
aad  hidted  sear  the  emiaaaoe  where  etoed  Napdeon.  la 
^i*  eovpa  waa  a  chnmuner  bogr,  a  gamin  wlum  Deiaii  had 
piehad  19  ki  the  alMeta  of  Parii,  and  ^nte  had  foUoaed  the 
of  Piaace  ia  the  campaigBi  of  Bgjrpt  aad 


As  the  cohtma  halted,  Napoteoa  shoated  to  him  :  "Beat 


The  boy  did  not  stir. 

"Qaada,  beat  a  retteat  I" 

The  boy  grasped  his  dnun-stic:  s,  stepped  forward,  aad 
said  :  "Oh,  sire,  I  don't  kmyw  how  ;  Oesaix  never  tan^ 
me  that.  But  I  can  beat  a  diaife  that  would  auke  tb» 
dead  fofl  in  &ie.  I  beat  that  diarge  at  the  Pyramid  oaoe, 
and  I  beat  it  at  Mount  Tabor,  and  I  beat  it  again  at  the 
Bri^  of  Lodi,  aad  oh  I  may  X  beat  it  here  ?" 

Napoleoa  turned  to  Desaix  :  "We  are  beaten  ;.  what 
idudi  ^«  do?" 

"Do  ?  Beat  tban  I  There  is  time  to  win  a  victory  yet. 
Up,  gamin  I  the  duuge  I  Beat  the  dd  charge  <^  Mount 
Tabor  and  Lodi  I" 

A  moment  latw  the  corps,  fdkming  the  sword  gleam  of 
Desaix,  and  keeping  step  with  the  furious  roll  of  the  gamin's 
drum,  swept  down  on  the  hoM  of  Austria.  Th^  drove  the 
first  line  back  on  the  second,  and  the  second  back  <m  the 
third,  and  there  they  died.  Desaix  fell  at  the  first  volley, 
but  the  line  never  faltered.  And,  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  Hm  gamin  «^a  seen  in  «ie  f rtmt  <rf  the  Kne,  mardang 
right  oa  and  Stan  beating  the  furious  charge.  Over  the 
dead  aad  wounded,.over  the  breastworks  aad  ^Htches,  ovar 
caanoa  aad  reat^guard  he  led  the  way  to  victory. 


1 
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nmun  coMPosmcm 


hi  mttiag  a  story  we  find  thftt  we  c«i  ¥«fy  tObm 
ffl^  rtamdi  man  vivid  by  introdncing ooavrnkticML 
TTwactori  words  taed  by  the  speaker  genemay  bnpnm 
«■  modi  moie  fotd^  than  any  tndiiect  report  of 
aa  fflddent;  and,  besides,  by  qnotiiig  the  spcdcer's 
actual  laipage  we  can  olten  expnm  in  afewwofds 

lAat  we  should  otherwise  have  to  state  in  a  more  lound- 
Jjout  way.  Take  the  foregoing  incident,  for  enmple. 
Now  give  an  account  of  the  oonversationof  Napoteoo  with 
the  gamin,  without  using  their  actual  words,  and  you  wiU 

Meat  once  how  much  more  direct  and  Ibreible  the  story  is 
asit  stands. 

But  in  introducing  conversation  into  your  stocy 
there  are  several  twints  that  require  care  : 
^x.  Jn  the  foregoing  passage  you  will  notice  that, 
wlienthereisachangeof  aiwaker.thechange  is  indicated 
ni  each  case  by  a  new  paragraph  division.  Why  is  this* 
•™»blB  ?  In  planning  your  composition  you  will,  of 
amrn,  make  paragraph  headmgs  as  usual,  oonesponding 
todiffflrent  divisions  of  your  story,  even  thou^  you  may 
hm  to  break  a  paragraph  into  smalttr  paragraphs  to 
■how  the  djange  of  speaker.  -^~r— 

a.  Yott  will  ^sCTve  in  the  nett  place  that  the  quoted 
CTpresskios  are  faitrodnced  in  various  wavs.  Co^^ 
te  eotample,  each  of  the  foflowing  :  ■■ 

^      (')  ;5^«#«fe«»  »*<Hjfterf  to  *isi ;  "Beat  a  retreat." 
(a)  "Who,  tire?"  inquired  an  ojffieer. 

(3)  "Now,"  said  he,  "that  is  right.    I  witt  capture  him 
there. 

(4)  ^fP'tfon  tnmed  to  Desaix:    "We  an  beaten ;  what 

You  will  notice  that  in  these  sentences  the  intitxluotng 
words  are  not  always  put  first.  When  we  wish  to  emidui- 
are  the  speaker's  thought  we  paieraUy  place  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  as  in  (a).    8oiiietinMt»  too^ 


MAuuncm :  cotrmmATom 
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nlm  the  wonit  that  are  used  tatntroduoe  <i»  qaolatioii 
«•  tiaii^ortaiit,  they  are  ^aoed  betweea  the  pBflg  of  ti» 
qnotatkn,  afanost  in  the  form  o£  parenthesis,  as  in  (3). 
When  the  quotation  is  broken  m  this  wiqr.  the  part 
immediately  foUofping  the  parenthe^  k  throfwn  into 
gmter  relief  and  made  more  pnnmMnt.  Occasionally 
1^  we  find  that  the  introducing  words  are  omitted 
altogether.  In  sentence  (4).  for  exanqtle,  they  are  not 
oeoiBBsary,  and  if  used,  would  only  weaken  the  sentence. 
You  wiU  notice  also  that  in  sentences  (i),  (a),  and  (3), 
different  veihs  are  used  in  the  italicized  eaqiresriom, 
according  as  we  wish  to  express  a  statement,a  question, 
oracommand.  We  have,  in  Bngli^  a  large  number 
oi  different  verbs  which  may  be  used  to  express  various 
diadescf  meaning,  in  introducing  a  direct  quotation;  and 
it  is  important  that  we  should  in  every  case  dioose  the 
verb  that  expresses  our  meaning  aocuratdy. 

are  some  of  the  verbs  that  may  be  used, 
context,  to  introduce  a  direct  quotatidii : 


t-    |*.t 


Thefdlowing 
according  to  the 

|L       added 
answered 
asked 
began 

called  out 

ootnmanded 

coatinued 

cried 

declared 

demanded 

entreated 

exclaimed 

e:q>lained 

«cposttdated 

&tteced 


gasped 
growled 
hissed 
imi^ored 
inquired 
interposed 
interrupted 
laughed 
moaned 
murmured 
muttwed 
observed 
"-wdtared 
persi^ed 
{votested 
rMt«rsted 


rejoined 

remarked 

remonstrated 
^"repeated 

replied 

retorted 

returned 

shouted 

shrieked 

sighed 

stated 

^st^ested 

tuipd 
^waflwJ 
-"-whispered 

yottod 


^f 


» 


^i^fOLom  0(»cpo(UTi<Mr 


J.1   i- 


for   iht  words  of 


2.  Uu  a 

taehspmktF. 

^5.  iir^Arf  aiso  to  okmve  tke  ruks  Aat  y<m  km, 
'>''Wc<i0mt,mt»pma$emtk<amgqiHH§d. 
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dkfisioHs 


^  ^'^^  parngmfk 


But  be  quick  about  it  I'.'  Tst  m  tTtrSl  ^^  J!?"*' 
!««»>  ^  4.U    t^  .      •'       ••  ^^  *"»»  was  abcmt  to 

move  off,  the  boy  ran  back,  eating  a  bun.    He  out^ 
ooppew  into  the  actor's  hand,  sav^  "TW.  i.  ♦!/!  ^ 

Botherthechangel'8«dthew^^^    "Wherei.my3" 
^  wa.  o«ly  one  Idt,"  «ud  the  boy.  "aad  I  JaZk^ 


i. 


MMKT  AMD; 
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An  old  miwr  WM  OQ  Ub  daatUbad.  Tb*  wkoie  faaiily, 
hk  pndi«al  Mm,  Diek  aaM«  the  mmbw  gnklMnd  ammd 
hk  bediid«  wliile  tbe  old  «■»  tutiwirhiMT  to  the  dtfleNot 
■eoB  their  diarefrf  his  piuiMiif.  Tg  hie  ewKwl  eon,  Andrew, 
heleftfaiewhoieeikate,aaddB«redhnntobcfa«al.  Aa^kwr, 
in  a  sorrowful  tone,  m  is  tisaal  on  these  oaessioas,  tmni 
Heaven  to  jmdong  his  Itfe  snd  health  to  enjoy  it  hfaantf. 
To  the  third  son,  Simon,  he  teft  foor  thoMnad  pounds,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  care  of  his  dder  hvetiber.  Sfanen 
ptetended  to  be  greaHy  grieved,  and  tunnv  to  his  fatiMT- 
hm  pnyvi  that  Eteaven  m^t  scant  ym  pnrienged  life  and 
Ihinltii  to  enjoy  it  ^Dutif.  At  last  the  IHtin  turned  to 
fioar  Dick,  whoo*  He  had  disowned  aaa  sadMeg  who  woold 
liver  come  to  any  food.  And  sinee  the  prodigal  would 
Mnrer  be  rich,  1m  left  him  a  sbUUng  to  \x^  Urn  a  halter. 
Sfek  showed  no  emotion,  bat  merely  exprasaid:  tlte  wiA,  as 
his  brothers  had  done,  that  Heavm  might  give  tb»  btibm 
life  and  health  to  enjoy  it  himsdf .  ^ 

n-  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  HAIffiikflDN   Gr»v^ 
Ccmptae  the  fofiowing  :  (P  ^  l' 


"Is  the  I'Ottte  practi- 
caUe  ?"  inquired  Napoleon. 

"It  w  bardy  possiUe  to 
pass,"  replied  the  engineer. 

"Then,  forwatd  I"  re- 
joined the  consul. 


Napcdeon  inquired  if  the 
route  was  practicable.  The 
ei^neer  replied  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  pass. 
Napi^eoa  at  once  ordered  jk 
the  army  to  advance.  *\ 


In  (i)  the  euet  words  of  the  speakers  are  quoted.    »^ 
rTbk  form  of  narration  is  said  to  be  dirtct.    In  (a)  ^m 
words  of  the  speaJeers  are  reported  indirectly,  and  the 
f QBn  of  narrmtiaa  it  Mid  to  be  ituUrm. 


v/ 
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The  m^qtmmto  dmm  mpnmbiigm  ■■■niuu  or  a  00m- 
nta^  ii  fenen^  t^iodnotd  bjr  Oift  ooi)|nactfc»i  Acrt  • 

m^ing  «n  aiii  il>ii>  a^  for  eattyl^  in^  fofloirfag : 
He  iays  h«  is  going  tm^ ; 
Hiey  told  us  they  o(mlda*t  poasiUy  fo. 

in^TlJ  ^.«^'«^  •  commaiid,  in  tadiiect  namtictt. 
mrtead  of  ansg  a  Mborduute  dauw  we  tometiines  use  a 

^er«t  coi»t«ctioa,«chatthe  objective  with  the  infini- 
tive,  thus :  • 

He  ordered  the  army  to  advance  ; 
They  ccmunanded  the  ofiSoer  to  eurrender. 

Yoo  win  notice  abo  that  in  indiiwrtnarartioii  the  verb 
fa  the  subcmfinate  danee  is  pat  in  the  Bame  tenae  ai  the 
vwbm  tiie  principal  dause  whidi  govenis  it.    This 
1/  agreement  in  tense  is  known  as  the  stqtmiet  of  Unsn 
(See  Ontario  High  Schod  Graoanar,  Section  ai8.) 

You  leaned  in  the  previocis  lesson  that  direct 
aanatioB  is  used  in  oider  to  make  the  narration  more 
forciWe.  You  will  find  also  that  in  some  ca«s  we  use 
&ect  narration  in  order  to  avoid  constnictions  that  are 
faaay  and  ambiguous.  Compare,  for  exami^  the 
following: 


INDIRECT 

John  told  hia  father  that 
if  he  would  hold  the  horw 
while  he  went  into  the  store 
he  woufd  be  sure  not  to  run 
away. 


DntECT 

"If  you  will  hold  the 
horse  whUe  I  go  into  the 
store,"  said  John  to  his 
father,  "he  will  be  sure  not 
to  run  away.'* 


nSMT  AMD  IMHiaCT  HUOUTIOW 
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SBODSJQBCT 

A  n&er  adnd  ^  m|»- 
ta^  whaOm  »  thii^  is  knt 
ifyottkaowwhareitit.  Hie 
oaoteia  fvafiad  in  tha  naca- 
tiv«.  Then  the  laSor  toid 
him  HtMt  his  silTsr  tesiM^ 
which  has  jMt  faUn  oat  of 
Us  hand  was»it  kist,  for  he 
Ibmw  that  it  was  at  the  bot- 
tom d  the  ocean. 


"C^tptste,"  aiiEeil  • 
sailor,  '*ia  anjrthinrlost  if 
yon  know  wImvs  H  »?" 
'*No»x«oliedtheei^ptain. 
"Then,"  said  tiM  aaSor, 
"your  silver  teapot,  wfaidi 
has  just  fallen  out  of  my 
head,  is  not  lest,  for  I  know 
that  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
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Oumgt  IktfcBciumt  stntnun  from  IW  imMnU  19  Hu 
dinctformt  and  stak  wkitMform  is  pr^trdbk  : 

I.  The  schoolmaster  ptomised  tlM  boys  that  he  would 
give  them  an  extra  half-hoikbiy  that  afternoon. 

a.  The  Angd^asimd  Kng  Robert  if  he  was  the  long,  and 
he  rqttied  that  he  wu. 

3.  Herminius  diouted  to  Horatius  ^at  he  wonld  bdp 
him  to  keep  the  bridge. 

4.  The  trishop  asked  the  convict  how  long  it  Ibid  taken 
him  to  earn  the  aooey.  The  convict  replied  tiiat  it  had 
taken  lum  nineteen  jrears. 

5.  The  mate  begg^  Columbus  to  tell  him  what  he 
should  say  to  tiie  saikn  in  the  morning  if  no  land  was  to 
be  seen. 

BXBKCI8B  31 

Rmmtf  tfufoUomt^,  ttstMg  indinct  nanatum  ikrou^ 
out: 

In  an  outlying  district  in  South  Amarica,  a  robbw  once 
met  an  Indian  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  compdling  htm 
to  dismount,  he  robbed  him  of  his  horse.  The  Indian,  how- 
ever, tcSkmed  the  robber  to  town  and  summoned  Urn  to 
Sf^paar  before  a  judge. 


1» 


MKauam  ooMNMmoif 


"How  atwird  1"  nid  tbe  rabber,  wlwn  aeeMtd  of  the 

***!?*.;    "^^  **°~  i»  my  own.    I  havo  ttumi  it  tnm  m 

cost.  • 

"Ip»y3«m/'tiWtl»It»d»iitotI»jwli8,"ieBdlortlio 
Aon^  Mul  ire  shall  then  ne  to  iHMMn  it  bdoagi.** 

TliiiwMdone,  and  tfao  Indian  tbrowiag  Ilk  dMkovor  the 
howe'e  hoed,  mid  to  the  Judge,  "TM.  man  evHin  that  he 
has  had  the  hone  tince  it  was  a  colt.  Let  him  theraltee  teU 
yott  fat  whidi  ci  iti  eyn  it  ii  41riljad." 

The  robber,  not  daring  to  hesitate,  said  at  onoe.  "The 
nghtejre."   - 

"Neither  the  right  nor  the  left,"  said  the  Indian,  taktns 
off  the  doak.    "  He  is  not  bUnd  at  aU."  —--^ 

*^i  '"^u  ^.  if  ^?~"'"  ■*"  *^  ^^'  '*«»^'  ••  ^^  tH« 
feflow,  he  shaU  be  imprisoned  unless  he  agrees  to  pay  you 

a  heavy  fine  for  the  annoyance  which  he  has  catued." 
34.  THE  SBMICOLON.  THB  COLON,  AND  TOE  DASH 
IteSendooioB:  In  our  last  lesson  on  punctttfttion, 
we  noted  the  uses  of  the  comma.    But  often  we  need 
other  ponctuattoa  marks  than  the  comma  to  make  oar 
•eatoooes  fully  intel%ible.    Examine  the  sentence  below:' 
That  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not. 
As  tise  seotenoe  stands,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  mean- 
mi^  group  of  woxds.    Let  us  now  insert  conmias  : 
That  that  is,  is,  that  that  is  not,  is  not. 
Written  thus,  the  sentence  contains  thrae  equally 
important  pauses  ;  and  as  it  stands  the  meaning  intended 
is  not  expressed.    Let  us,  however,  change  the  second  of 
these  commas  to  a  semicolon  : 

J^.  That  that  is,  is  ;  that  that  is  not,  is  not. 
Immediately,  the  sentence  becomes  quite  dflar.    A 
very   common  use  of  the  semicoltm,  then,  is  to  separate 
.  the  larger  divisions  in  a  sentence  if  any  of  them  already 
contain  commas. 


liiiiiiiiiHl 


^^^"■^^^*" 


wnoocttxai,  tbm  oqimi,  noi  bumi 

^B^k  nmy  iwpm  ttefc  te  ■mimilijii  h 
Mtwton  oiMnai  wlitiv  no  «*«— *"w  ooaiMi» 
m  tlui  senfeCQoe : 

2.  They«i!wMtUat«l^tli^eatiwtod;,lMtittrua. 
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Hm 


is  tiw  sarijM. 


IAmIi^  f 


The  effect  ii  to  mphaain 
Again,  partkailariy  in  hmritw 
oocaskm  to  tue  mdi  abbrarriated 
The  aemksokm  should  praoede  al 
M  in  the  Mkmiaag  : 

f .    North  America  contain*  fiva  of  tiw 
would ; -vis.,  Supflrior,  Mid^Eaa,  Han 

We  may,  then,  sum  va^  tin  wai  af  Ab 
follows: 

^  The  senu-oolon  is  tiaed  : 

x«  Between  the 

ready  OQQtain 

a.  Between  the  plsnaws  erf  a  aaataape,  when  it  is  d** 

sisat^  to  empbMlM  Aml 
3.  Before  aii^  abbreviated  fonai  at  yia.,  e^,  ie. 

ThaCoien  :  Bat  then  m^r  be  aa  even  greater  bra^ 
in  a  sentence  than  that  indicated  fagr  the  mmi^t^^  ^id 
in  such  cases  the  colon  is  fit qiiwitly  need,  as  in  thefel- 
lowing  : 

V  I*  The  leading  qu^ions  whidi  you  arast  tys  day 
decide  are  these  two  v.  First,  whether  you  o<«ht  to  give; 
and  secondly,  what  you  ought  tb  give. 

3.  On  June  38th,  he  wrote  to  an  unknown  conte^pcmdeat : 

Sir : 

I  love  Mr.  GUdsttme  but  hate  his  present  policy. 
I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
TamnrsoN. 
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^  of  pvtfcidwi  praoBdad  by 
wbioh  laifeittM  that  the  pnrw 

tiadwi  iwtD  6i«iir;«ichM"tluietiro"  in 
tbmiongoeag  eaaunple: 

»'  1V>  Mptnte  parts  of  a  aenteno?  witUa  viiicii  tlia 
mmooloa  abrndyoocxan. 

Tfte  ooloo  in  the  aacood  aenteooe  abovt  pnoodaa  a 
■oPMwnat  loog  and  complicated  qootatioo. 
^  The  ooloa  nuBt.  then,  be  amployad  1 
^       I.  To  intiodaoe  fonnally  a  fist  of  particiilan. 

rhi»iiaB  ia  very  oommoQ  in  buaineaa  ooma- 
poodeooe.  Notice  hoar  the  oofeo  ia  titus 
VBB^^ioyed  in  pp.  60-61. 

a.  To  aepenitethe  cKvistooa  of  a  aentenoe  aheady 
oontaining  a  aenucolaQ. 

3.  To  introdnoe  a  kog  or  caopBcated  quotatioa. 
Tha  Oi^— The  turn  of  thota^^t,  however,  aiay  be 
■OiBddBn  aa  to  chaags  completely  the  comae  of  the 
metmm.    Such  ia  the  oaae  in  the  foUowing  : 

X    "WeB,  of  aU  the  tinjuet  things"— irhen  his  aye  chanced 
to  faS  ttpon  Alice. 

Tb  indicate  4  faceak  ao  abrupt  aa  thia,  a  apedal  msak 
the  daah.  ia  used.  Other  uaes  of  the  dash  aie  ewmoii- 
fiedinthelbUowiag:  *^ 

K  I.  You  wont  leave  old  Pew,  mates— not  old  Pew. 

X    2.  Some  of  the  man's  money— If  he  had  any— was  due 
to  us. 

Ill  the  first  aentence,  the  effect  of  the  long  pataae  in- 
dicated by  the  dash  is  to  emphasiae  strongly  theexpates- 
aion  fallowing. 

In  the  second  sentence,  the  dash  is  used  to  indose 
^  panntbetical  dause. 


f 


rm  macQum,  ns  ceum.rmnum 


/  TtotwiolthediMii.tiien^.wr 

I.  TomaikavwyabniptchaagBiitheooawBola  ,  ,, 
■BOtenoe.  j  ^•' 

a.  Tothtow.empharisiqwaafolkmingeipress^       {-urJ^i 
3.  To  ndon  a  parBothetical  ejqmwioo.  whca  tho 

cotnina  would  not  indiart©  ft  iufficiait  brook. 

BZBKcns  33  rf^ 


ntcmary  ptmctitalion  marks  in  At  fU- 


Inmt  att 
Umnng: 

I.  They  had  now  reached  the  road  that  turns  o£f  to 
Stoepy  HoUoir  but  Gunpowder  who  seemed  possessed  with 

tl^  i!^'^  i**^/' "P  ""^' *°  ^Worif  turn  and 
Pl^  headkmg  downhill  to  the  left.  a.  Another  con- 
^JtttaVBlack  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge  ha 

^Mdewd  ovw  the  refunding  planks  he  gained  the  opposite 
iMo  Mid  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  purser 
ihould  vanish  according  to  rule  in  a  flash  of  fii«  and  brim- 
■tone.    3.  What^r  money  the  schoohnaster  possessed  and 

««i??  "T?^  ^^'^f'^*  P*y  ^*  ^  *^y  *  ^''^ »>«*»« he 
mtut  have  had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  disappearance 
4.  It  is  true  an  old  farmer  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 

S?  *J!]lS  "T  ^*"  *""  ""^  ^'°"»  '^^^n  tW«  account  of 
the  ghostly  adventure  was  received  brought  home  the  intel- 

^woB  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  aUve  that  he  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  parUy  throu^  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans 
van  Upper  «id  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been 
«d^y  dismiassd  by  the  heiress  that  he  had  changed  his 
2«^  to  a  distant  part  d  the  country  had  kept  school  and 
^  kw  at  the  san«  thne  had  been  adnutted  to  the  bar 
^  5^  u^  electioneered  written  for  the  newspapers 
and  finally  had  been  made  a  justice  of  the  Ten  Pound  Court. 

L  il"""V  "'x"*^  ^^  '^*  '^^  ^°'  ^«"  ^^^  ««»  w  such  long 
nn^  and  ndnc  doesn't  go  in  ringJets  at  all  and  I'm  sure 
I^  be  Mabel  for  I  know  aU  sorts  of  things  and  she  oh 
■Ha  knows  such  a  very  little  Besides  she's  she  and  I'm  I  and 


Ltli«i( 

i  to  tiiMMl  ftt  tb«t  cmtt  Howvvw  the  MtiltipliottkiQB 

Tarn  dotm*t  dpMf  y^B  try  tnenpk,:    UmOai  k  ih» 

«Mtat  il  Patif  aad  Viids  ii  tlw  mpiu!  of  Rome  «Ml  Rone  no 
«HU'e  an  wronf  I'm  certais. 

•S.  THB  PARAGRAPH  :  COBIRIIIGI 

Bwaniinc  the  foUowmg  psragraidw  : 
I  met  one  ol  thaae  mice  in  my  twnvtia  one  dvf  under 
peculiar  coaditfana.    He  was  on  his  tnvete  alio,  and  we 
•  mettntheoaiddleofamoaiitaiBlake.    I  was  casting  my  fly 
there,  ^Hmb  I  aaw»  jnet  ikMdied  or  etcked  upon  tiie  ^ai^ 
sorfaoe,  a  ddicate  V-^aped  figtue,  the  point  of  which  reached 
^ottfctte  middle  of  the  lake,  while  the  two  aides,  as  they 
diverged,  faded  (wt  toward  tile  shore.  Iaaw,tiiatthep(»ntoC 
this  V  was  being  slowly  pushed  across  the  lake.    Idrewnear 
in  ay  boat,  and  bdidd  a  little  mooae  swimming  vigorously 
for  the  opposite  shore,    ffis  ttttle  legs  appeared  Eke  swiftly 
revolving  wheels  beneath  him.    Ai  I  came  near,  he  dived 
»dsrthewatertoeecapeme,  but  came  up  again  fike*  cork 
and  just  as  quickly.    It  waa  laug^ble  to  see  him  repeatedly 
dadc  beneath  the  surf  see  and  pop  back  again  in  a  twinkling. 
He  ooold  not  keep  undM*  water  more  than  a  second  or  two. 
Prearatly  I  reached  him  my  oar,  when  he  ran  up  it  and  into 
the  tMtlm  <d  my  hand,  where  he  sat  for  some  time  and  ar- 
ranged his  fur  and  warmed  himself.    He  did  not  show  the 
lightest  fear.    It  was  probably  the  first  time  he  bad  ever 
shaken  hands  with  a  human  being.    He  had  doubttess  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  woods,  and  was  strangely  unsophisticated. 
How  his  little  round  eyes  did  shine,  and  how  he  sniffed  me 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  more  dangerous  than  I  appeared 
to  his  sight  I 

After  a  while  I  put  him  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  resumed  my  fishing.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  very  restless  and  evidently  wanted  to  go  about 
hisbiMinesfi.    He  would  climb  up  to  the  edgo  of  the  boat  and 


ss. 


mm 


gn^ 


If 

pMrdewninlotlMimtMr.  FkmttyhtcmMhnA^4^ 
BO  longer  and  pimiced  boldly  oivorbowd ;  tmt  1m  had  fHVr 
changed  h»  mind  or  kit  hk  reckmunf^  for  Iw  atertod  back 
in  tbe  direction  from  whidi  he  had  ooma,  and  tha  lack  I  anr 
of  him  waf  a  mere  i^edc  ▼aniihing  in  the  elMdowt  near  the 
loBrer  shore. 

Fkom  Bttfraii|h%  5^Mirr«b  ami  ttktf  Pm  Btmwt,  by  per- 
niHion  d  Houi^htoo,  Miffin  CmniMuqr,  PidiHshen. 

In  this  parasraph  the  anthor  teOs  atxmk  hit  aqMrienoe 
with  a  fidd-mouae.  Tbe  first  pangrafdi  tells  how  the 
mouse  reached  the  boat;  the  seoood  tells  how  it  returned 
to  the  aiiore.  Tbe  aeoood  seoteooe  in  eadi  pangrapli 
b  the  topic  swntwiee. 

If,  now,  we  aaalyae  the  first  paragiB|di  to  see  iHiat 
details  it  contains  and  in  wiiat  order  they  oom^  wr 
Jail  find  that  the  plan  of  the  pangnph  is  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Theplaoe;  the  V<«haped  figure  ;  the  mouse  swimming  ; 
efforts  to  esd^M  by  diving  ;  doeer  acquaintance. 

You  win  notice  that  the  sab-lieadinff  foOow  one  an- 
other m  the  order  in  wfaidi  the  different  actioas  described 
by  the  writer  actoally  oocuned  ;  and  that  eadi  senlsQoe 
meidy  oontimies  the  thous^t  of  the  preceding. sentence. 
In  moat  of  these  statements  we  can  readily  see  the  relation 
between  the  thoui^ts,  without  the  use  of  any  special 
word  to  show  the  connection  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  was  Uttghable  to  see  him  repeatedly  duck  beneath 
the  surface  and  pop  back  again  in  a  twinkling.  He  could 
not  keep  under  water  more  than  a  secmd  or  two. 

But  sametimes  the  use  of  a  special  connective, 
or  of  some  word  that  refers  definitely  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  helps  to  make  the  narrative  clearer,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  foUowing  : 

We  met  in  the  middle  of  a  mountain  lake.  I  was  casting 
my  fly  Iktrg,  when  I  saw,  just  sketched  or  etched  upon  the 
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BNOUSR  COMPOSITION 


%^ 


glaaay  surface,  a  deUcate  V-ahaped  figure.    I  saw  that  the 
point  of  this  V  was  being  slowly  pushed  across  the  lake. 

You  will  notice  also  that  thnmg^t  the  passage 
th©  writer  connects  the  various  incidents  by  showing 
that  they  take  place  one  after  another  in  a  definite 
Oder  of  time.  Notice  particularly  the  following  ex- 
pres^ons  : 

As  I  came  ntar,  he  dived  ; 
Presently  I  reached  him  my  oar  ; 
Aft«r  a  white  I  put  him  down  ; 
li  was  net  long  before  he  became  very  restless  ; 
Pu$aUy  he  could  brook  the  delay  no  longer  ; 
Tke  tost  I  saw  of  kirn  was  a  mere  speck. 
Most  o£  these  italicized  expresskms  cofuM  be  omitted 
without  affocting  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  but  if  they 
were  left  out,  we  could  not  follow  the  narrative  so  easily. 
Wlm  a  person  makes  statements  that  are  not  con- 
Oficted  with  one  another,  we  say  ttuat  ho  talOaincoherenay  ; 
**^  ^^*«J»  on  the  other  hand,  his  statements  appear  in 
the  proper  order,  and  are  properly  connected,  we  say 
that  they  are  coherent.    The  law  of  paragraph  structure 
ttaVwe  have  been  considering  is,  accordingly,  known  as 
thfi^HJaLcafeSESSSe- 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  main  points  lelattiy  *»  this 
law,  in  the  following  directions  : 
"/v      I.  Arran^  the  details    in  your  paragraph  in  their 
natural  order. 

2.  In  the  progress  of  your  narrative,  he  careful  to  in- 
dkaU  clearly  the  changes  in  time  and  place. 

3.  See  that  the  relation  between  each  statement  and  what 
precedes  it,  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  If  necessary,  use 
a  conjunction  or  an  adverb  to  show  the  connection. 

BXBRCISB  33 

(a)  In  Shakespeare's  much  ado  about  nothing  the  an^ 
sUMe  Do^terry  makes  (hese  charges  against  his  prisoners  : 
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Marry,  sir,  they  have  ctimnutted  fabw  rep<^  ;  mixre- 
over  they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  secondarily,  th^  arv 
slanderers  ;  sixth  and  lastly  they  have  belied  a  lady  ;  thirdly, 
they  have  verified  unjust  things  ;  and  to  conclude,  they  are 
lying  knaves. 

Reqncmgt  thes9  skUemtnts  so  as  to  malu  tltsm  man 
coherent. 

(jb)  ThefoUawing  passage  is  incoherent  bectuue  the  writer 
has  not  shown  the  relation  between  tite  different  statements. 
Rewrite  it  so  as  to  secure  coherence. 

When  the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  out,  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  (me  of  the  leaders  in  Upper  Canada,  wm  given 
the  duty  of  collecting  forces  in  the  towns  and  villages  in 
North  York.  Rolph,  Lount,  and  others,  were  also  raimng 
troops.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  Mont- 
gc!s&ry'8  Tavern,  eight  miles  north  of  Toronto,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  of  December.  Mackenne  arrived  at  the  meeting* 
place  with  the  troops  that  he  had  raised.  He  leaned,  to  his 
dismay,  that  Rolph  had  changed  the  day  from  Hturtday  to 
Monday,  December  4th.  It  was  too  late  to  remedy  the 
blunder,  and,  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  it,  Mackenmi 
determined  to  march  on  the  city  without  furtho*  delay. 
Lount,  who  arrived  that  evening,  had  only  eighty-five  men, 
irtio  were  worn  out  by  a  mardi  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
over  muddy  roads.  No  one  had  recaved  any  news  of  iHiat 
was  gmng  on  in  the  city.  Mackenaie  deemed  it  advisable 
to  wait  until  they  found  out.  Accompanied  by  three  others, 
he  set  out  for  the  city  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  <rf  i^Eairs, 
but  they  had  to  return.  As  his  forces  were  steadily  increaiiAg 
he  wanted  to  march  on  the  city  the  next  day.  He  was  again 
overruled  because  the  rebel  leaders  knew  nothing  of  tlw  state 
of  the  garrison.  Thus  th^  lost  their  chance.  Driay  meant 
d^eat. 

BXBRCI8B  34 

In  tiie  fottowin^  passage,  seiect  Ute  expressions  tiui 

OTF  itssa  w  Snow  we  Twtattons  aentxen  invnptnt  «»j|*»  tnasn 

ihat  are  tusd  ta  marh  amtinmity  in  time. 


•®  BHGLUH  COMPOSITION 

There  WM  nothing  to  alarm  him  at  finrt  entry.  Twies 
«acWed  under  hi.  feet,  logs  tripped  him.  f ungusesl  sZ^ 
refcmbled  cancatures,  and  startled  him  for  the  moment  by 
tteir  kteness  to  something  familiar  and  far  away  ;  but  that 
was  all  fun  and  exciting.    It  led  him  on  and  he  penetrated 

!!™*^  ?!  ^*^*  ""^  ^'  "***  *"«»  "^"^"^^  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  holes  made  ugly  mouths  at  him  on  either  side 

WnTJT^*^  ''^  "''^  •***"  "°^-    '^^^  ^"""^  advanced  on 
^  st^y,  rapidly,  gathering  in  behind  and  before  ;  and 
the  hght  seemed  to  be  draining  away  Uke  flood  water. 
Then  the  faces  began. 

thJUl!  ^""^  ^  shoulder,  and  indistinctly,  that  he  first 

l^W«a*  !  ?-r.  */'^'  *  ""^«  ''^^'  wedge-shaped  face 
tootang  <mt  at  hm  from  a  hole.  When  he  turned  and  con- 
tronted  it,  the  thing  had  vanished. 

He  quickened  his  pace,  telling  himself  cheerfuUy  not  to 
begin  imagmmg  things  or  there  would  be  simply  no  end  to 
tt.  He  passed  another  hole,  and  another,  and  another  :  and 
then--jr«i !-«.  l--.yes  l-.certMvly  a  Uttle  narrow  face, 
withharueyw,  had  flashed  up  fur  an  instant  from  a  hole  and 
'"^  ^*  "*  hesitated-braced  himself  up  for  an  eflfort. 
and  strode  on.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  been  so  aU 
the  time,  every  hole,  far  and  near,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  them,  seemed  to  possess  its  face,  coming  and  goingrapidly, 
•11  fixing  on  bim  gUnces  of  maUce  and  hatred ;  all  hard- 
eved,  and  evil,  and  sharp. 

*u  "?f  ^^*i  °«>y  set  away  from  the  holes  in  the  banks,  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  more  faces.  .  He  swung  off  the 
path  and  plunged  into  the  untrodden  places  of  the  wood. 
Then  the  whistling  began. 

n^^J^}!^^^^^^  **  ^^  '  *"^  *"  ^h^<i  him,  when 
first  he  heard  it ;  but  somehow  it  made  him  hurry  forward. 
Then,  stiU  very  faint  and  shriU,  it  .ounded  far  ahead  df  him. 
and  made  him  hesitate  and  want  to  go  back.  As  he  halted 
in  indecision  it  broke  out  on  either  side,  and  seemed  to  be 
caught  up  and  passed  on  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
wood  to  it.  farthest  limit.    They  were  up  and  alert  and 
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ready,  evidently,  whoever  they  were  I  and  he — he  was 
alone,  and  unarmed,  and  far  from  any  help  ;  and  the  night 
was  closing  in. 

Then  the  pattering  began. 

He  thought  it  was  only  falling  leaves  at  first,  so  slight 
and  delicate  was  the  sound  of  it.  Then  as  it  grew  it  took  a 
regular  rhythm,  and  he  knew  it  for  nothing  else  but  the 
pat-pat-pat  of  little  feet  still  a  very  long  way  off.  Was  it  in 
front  or  behind  ?  It  seemed  to  be  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  then  both.  It  grew  and  it  multiplied,  till  from  every 
quarter  as  he  listened  <mxiously,  leaning  this  way  and  that, 
it  seemed  to  be  closing  in  on  him. .  As  he  stood  still  to 
hearken,  a  rabbit  came  running  towards  him  through  the 
trees.  He  waited,  expecting  it  to  slacken  pace,  or  to  swerve 
from  him  into  a  d^erent  course.  Instead,  the  animal  aknost 
brushed  him  as  it  dashed  past,  his  face  set  and  hard,  his  eyes 
staring.  "Get  out  of  this,  you  fool  1  get  out  I"  the 
Mole  heard  him  mutter  as  he  swung  around  a  stump  and 
disappeared  down  a  friendly  burrow. 

The  patt  ..4g  increased  till  it  sounded  like  sudden  hail 
on  the  dry  leaf-carpet  spread  around  him.  The  whole  wood 
seemed  miming  now,  running  hard,  htmting,  chasing,  closing 
in  around  something  or  somebody  I  In  panic  he  began  to 
run,  too,  aimlesily,  he  knew  not  whither.  He  ran  up 
against  things,  he  fell  over  things,  he  darted  under  things 
and  dodged  around  things.  At  last  he  took  refuge  in  the 
deep  dark  hollow  ot  an  old  beech-tree,  which  offered  shelter, 
concealment, — oerhaps  even  safety,  but  who  could  tell  ? 
Anyhow,  he  was  too  tired  to  run  any  further,  and  could  only 
snuggle  down  into  the  dry  leaves  which  had  drifted  into  the 
hollow,  and  hoped  he  was  safe  for  t  iC.  And  as  he  lay 
there  panting  and  trembling,  and  listened  to  the  whistlings 
and  patterings  outside,  he  knew  it  at  last  in  all  its  fulness, 
that  dread  thing  which  other  Uttle  dwellers  in  field  and 
hedgerow  had  encountered  here,  and  known  as  their  darkest 
moment— that  thing  which  the  Rat  had  vainly  tried  to 
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shield  him  from— the  Terror  of  the  Wild  Wood. 

Prom  The  Wind  in  tkt  Willows,  by  Kemieth  Grahame. 
Permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  owners  of  Canadian 
rights. 

26.  ORAL  NARRATION  :  THE  SPEAKER'S  VOICE 
^  Even  if  your  oral  composition  is  weU  planned,  and 
expressed  in  suitable  language,  it  will  not  be  effective 
unless  you  deUver  rj  in  sue  -  way  that  your  audience  is 
able  to  hear  you  easUy  and  to  foUow  you  without  eflfort. 
'  Speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  clearly  at  the  back  of 
the  room  ;  and*be  careful  not  to  let  your  voice  drop  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  so  that  the  last  words  become 
inaudible.  But  shaking  in  too  low  a  tone  an^'  dropping 
the  voice,  are  not  the  worst  faults  that  you  have  to  guard 
against.  >You  must  take  care  also  to  speak  distinctly.^Do 
not  mumble,  and  do  not  run  your  words  together. 

BXBRCISB  35 

(a)  Read  the  following  and  ull  oraUy  in  your  own 
words,  ike  story  of  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  Dutch  ship  set  sail  from  the  East 
Indies  to  return  to  HoUand.  The  Dutch  had  rich  lands  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  many  a  poor  lad  went  out  from  HoUand 
before  the  mast  and  landed  at  Java,  it  may  be,  and  there 
settled  himself  and  grew  rich. 

Such  an  one  was  a  certain  Diedrich,  who  had  no  father 
or  mother  Uving  and  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  And 
when  he  came  to  Java  he  was  bound  out  to  a  rich  planter  ; 
but  he  worked  so  hard  and  so  faithfuUy  that  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  free  and  his  own  master.  Little  by  little  he 
saved  his  money,  and  as  he  was  very  careful  it  was  not  many 
years  before  he  was  very  rich  indeed. 

Now  all  these  years  Diedrich  had  never  foijotten  what 
a  hard  time  he  had  had  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  and  at  last, 
when  he  was  a  man  grown  and  had  his  large  fortune,  he 
resolved  to  carry  cut  a  plan  which  he  had  made.  He  sold 
hia  lands  and  houses,  which  he  owned  in  Java,  and  aU  his 
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goods,  knd  took  the  money  he  received,  in  bags,  aboard  a 
ship  which  was  to  return  to  Holland. 

He  was  the  only  passenger  on  board,  but  he  was  a  frie  ily 
man,  and  soon  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  captain  and  all 
the  crew.  One  day,  as  the  ship  drew'near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Diedrich  was  sitting  by  the  captain,  and  they  each 
fell  to  talking  about  their  early  Ufe. 

"And  what,"  said  Diedrich  to  the  captain,  "do  you  mean 
to  do  when  you  make  a  few  more  voyages,  and  have  saved 
up  money  enough  not  to  need  to  go  to  sea  any  more  ?" 

"I  know  well,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  pulled  away  at 
his  pipe.  "There  is  a  little  house  I  know  by  a  canal  just 
outside  of  Amsterdam.  I  mean  to  buy  that  house  ;  and  I 
will  have  a  summer-house  in  the  garden,  and  there  I  will  sit 
all  day  long  smoking  my  pipe,  while  my  wife  sits  by  my  side 
and  knits,  and  the  children  play  in  the  garden." 

"Then  you  have  children  ?" 

"That  I  have,"  said  the  captain,  and  he  went  on  to  name 
them,  and  to  tell  how  old  each  one  was,  and  how  bright' 
they  all  were.  It  was  good  to  hear  him,  for  he  was  a  simple 
man,  and  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  wife  and  little 
ones. 

"And  what,"  at  last  the  captain  said  to  Diedrich,— 
"what  shall  you  do?" 

"Ah,  I  have  no  wife  or  children,  and  there  is  no  one  in 
all  Holland  who  will  be  glad  to  see  me  come  home."  Then 
he  told  of  what  a'  hard  time  he  had  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster, and  at  last,  as  the  darkness  grew  deeper,  and  he  sat 
there  alone  with  the  captain,  he  suddenly  told  him  his  great 
plan. 

"I  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said  he,  "which 
you  know  I  am  carrying  home  with  me.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  am  going  to  do  with  it.  There  are  a  great  many  poor 
children  in  Amsterdam  who  have  no  home.  I  am  going 
to  build  a  great  house  and  live  in  it,  and  I  am  going  to  have 
the  biggest  family  of  any  one  'a  Amsterdam.  I  shall  take 
the  poorest  and  the  most  miserable  children  in  Amsterdam, 
and  they  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters." 
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"And  yott  shall  bring  them  out  to  my  house,"  said  the 
captain,  "and  your  children  and  mine  shall  play  together." 
So  they  talked  and  talked,  until  at  last  it  was  very  late,  and 
they  went  to  their  cabins  for  the  night. 

Now,  while  they  were  talking,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
listened  ;  and,  as  he  heard  of  the  bags  of  gold  that  Diedrich 
was  carrying  home,  his  evil  heart  began  to  covet  the  gold. 
As  he  steered  the  ship,  and  after  his  turn  was  over,  he 
thought  and  thought  how  hft  could  get  that  gold.  He  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  alone  to  seise  it,  and  so  he 
whispered  about  it  to  one  and  another  of  the  sailors. 

The  crew  had  been  got  together  hastily.  There  was 
not  one  Dutchman  among  them,  and  there  was  not  one  of 
the  crew  who  had  not  committed  some  crime.  They  were 
wicked  men,  and,  when  the  saUor  told  them  of  the  gold 
that  was  on  board,  they  were  ready  for  anything. 

The  ship  drew  nearer  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
captain  w.Oked  the  deck  with  Diedrich,  and  they  both  talked 
of  the  Holland  to  which  they  were  going,  when  suddenly 
they  rr^re  seized  from  behind  and  tightly  bound.  At  the 
same  imrxat  the  officers  of  the  ship,  the  mate  and  the 
cecond  mate,  weie  s.  »«ed,  and  now  the  ship  was  in  the  hands 
f :  the  mutinous  cre^ . 

These  wicked  men  Lade  short  work.  They  threw  the 
captain  and  Diedrich  and  the  two  mates,  each  bound  hand 
and  foot,  into  the  sea.  "*Jead  men  teU  no  tales,"  said  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Then  they  sailed  for  the  nearest  port. 
But  as  they  sailed  a  horrible  pUgue  broke  out  on  board.  It 
was  a  plague  which  made  the  men  crave  for  water  for  their 
burning  throats,  and,  as  '\ey  fought  to  get  at  the  water- 
casks  they  spilled  all  the  water  they  had. 

There  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  sea,  which  only 
to  look  at  made  them  wild  m*^  thirst.  Though  they 
feared  what  might  befall  them  if  they  made  for  the  land,  they 
could  not  stand  the  raging  thirst,  and  they  steered  for  the 
nearest  port. 

But  when  they  came  into,  the  port  the  people  saw  th^ 
had  the  plague  and  they  refused  to  let  them  land. 
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"We  have  great  store  of  gold,"  the  crew  cried  with  their 
parched  mouths.  "Only  give  us  water  I"  But  the  people 
drove  them  away.  It  was  the  same  when  they  went  to  the 
next  port,  and  the  next.  They  turned  back,  away  from  their 
homeward  voyage,  to  the  ports  of  the  East. 

Then  a  great  storm  arose  and  they  were  driven  far  out  to 
sea,  and  when  the  gale  died  down  they  steered  again  for  the 
land.  And  when  they  drew  near  once  more,  another  gale 
sprang  up,  and  they  were  driven  hither  and  thither.  And 
once  more  they  were  swept  far  away  from  the  shtm. 

That  was  years  and  years  ago.  But  when  ships  make 
che  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  rounding  it,  through  the 
fog  and  mist  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  see  a  ghostly 
ship  sailing,  sailing,  never  reaching  land,  always  beating 
up  against  the  wind.  Its  sails  are  torn,  the  masts  are 
bleached,  and  there  are  pale  figures  moving  about  on  deck. 
Then  the  sailors  whisper  to  each  other, 

"Look  I  there  is  the  Flying  Dutchn»an." 

From  Scudder's  Book  of  Legends,  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  No.  144,  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

(6)  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story  of  any  myth,  or 
legend,  or  historical  incident.  The  following  are  suggested 
as  suitable  : 

».  The  Wooden  Horse  in  th  ^/Troy 

vf.  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops 
^K  Atalanta's  Race 
5%.  The  Heroes  of  Thermopylae 

5.  The  Story  of  Regulus 

6.  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece 

7.  The  Story  o(  Gideon 

8.  Damon  and  Psrthias  » 

9.  Apollo  and  Phaethon 


10.  The  Wandering  Jew 
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PUTTINQ  IN  THE  FINISHINa  T00CHE8.— F«» 


A  8TUDT  OF  A  PICTUBB 

Vt.  A  STUDY  OP  A  PICTURB  : 
••PtJTTlNG  IN  THE  FINISHING  TOUCHBS' 
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One  hot  summer  day  an  artist  went  dcetdung  in  the 
country.  Becoming  thirsty,  ho  called  at  the  back  door 
of  a  farm  house,  and  asked  for  a  drink  <rf  water.  While 
the  servant  was  getting  the  water  in  an  adjacent  out- 
house, the  artist  made  love  to  the  farmer's  daughter. 
In  the  meantime,  the  children  came  home  from  school, 
and,  spying  the  artist's  unfinished  sketch,  which  he  had 
carelessly  left  outside,  they  took  one  of  the  bitishes  and 
proceeded  to  "put  in  the  finishing  touches". 

Examine  the  picture.  What  reason  is  there  for 
thiiiking  that  it  is  a  warm  summer  day,  and  that  this 
is  a  house  in  the  country  ?  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
scene  is  at  the  back  doOT  of  the  house.  What  is  this  comer 
used  for  ?  Notice  the  clodies-Une,  the  tub,  the  trou^, 
and  the  -vash-basb.  Where  is  the  door  ?  What  details 
are  there  to  indicate  that  the  artist  probably  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water  ?  Notice  the  mug  on  the  table,  and  the 
water  flowing  from  the  spout  against  the  wall.  Where 
is  the  handle  of  the  pump  ?  Remember  that  on  many  Old 
Country  farms  the  stables  and  sheds  are  joined  to  the 
house.  Describe  th  "hre»j  children.  Notice  the  "Cerent 
sxpressions  on  their  laces.  Why  are  the  twc  aildren 
kneeling  down  instead  of  standing  up  to  "put  in  the 
finishing  touches"  ? 

EXERCISE  36 

Tell  the  story  suggested  by  the  picture,  introducing  con- 
versation u^tere  possible. 
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CHAPTER  V 
9A,  EXPOSITION 
We  have  already,  in  both  written  and  onU  woik, 
given  explanations  of  how  common  things  are  niade.  or 
common  operetipos  carried  J2Q..  This  form  of  explana^ 
or  wcpoittion,  as  it  is  customary  to  caU  it,  is  not  very 
difficult,  for  we  have  merely  to  tell,  in  a  dear,  oiderly 
way,  of  our  own  doings  or  of  some  process  that  we  have 
seen.  Bv  t  we  are  -often  obliged  to  give  an  explanation 
of  happenings  \  ith  which  we  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
which  we  have  not  seen.  Thus,  instead  of  telling  how  a 
oertam  thing  is  done,  we  may,  in  some  cases,  have  to  tdl 
why  it  happens.  In  our  class  work  in  geography,  for 
instance,  we  are  frequently  required  to  ecplain  natural 
ph^mena.  The  following  is  an  exposition  of  this  kind, 
given  by  a  travdler  in  Yellowstone  National  P&rk. 

GBYSBRS 

"Show  me  a  geyser  ?"  I  at  last  exclaimed  impatiently, 
"I  want  to  see  a  genuine  geyser."  Accordingly  our  guide 
conducted  us  to  what  he  announced  as  "The  Fountain." 
I  looked  around  me  with  surprise.  I  saw  no  fountain, 
but  merely  a  pool  of  boiling  water,  from  which  the  light 
breeze  bore  away  a  thin,  transparent  cloud  of  steam.  It  is 
true,  around  the  pool  was  a  pavement  as  delicately  fashion- 
ed as  any  piece  of  coral  ever  taken  from  the  sea.  Never- 
theless, while  I  admired  that,  I  could  not  understand  why  this 
comparatively  tranquil  pool  was  called  a  geyser,  and  frankh' 
said  I  was  disappomted.  But,  even  as  I  spoke,  I  saw  to 
my  astonishment  the  boiling  water  in  the  reservoir  sink 
and  disappear  from  view. 

"Where  has  it  gone  ?"  I  eagerly  inquired. 


'OLD  FAlTHFirL"  GEYSSft 
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"StMd  back  I"  shouted  the  guide.    "She'i  oomiiiff  f 

I  nm  back  a  few  tteps,  then  turned  and  caught  my  breath' 
for  at  that  very  instant,  up  from  the  pool  which  I  had  just 
beheld  so  beautiful  and  tranquil,  there  rose  such  a  stupea- 
dous  mass  of  water  aa  I  had  never  imagined  possible  in  a 
vertacalform.    Iknewthath  was  boiling,  and  that  a  deluge 
of  those  scalding  drops  would  probably  mean  death.    But 
I  was  powerless  to  move-    Talk  of  a  fountain  I    This  Was  a 
cloud-burst  of  the  rarest  jewels,  which,  tiU  that  moment, 
had  been  held  in  solution  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  but 
which  had  suddenly  crystalliaed  into  a  million  radiant  forms 
M  emerging  into  Ught  and  aL-.    The  sun  was  shining  throu^ 
the  ghttenng  mass  ;  and  myriads  of  diamonds,  moonstones, 
pearls,  and  opals  mingled  in  splendid  rivalry  two  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads. 

What  is  there  in  the  natural  world  so  fascinating  and 
mysterious  as  one  of  these  geysers?  What,  for  example,  is  the 
depth  of  Its  mtensely  coloured  pool  of  boiling  water?  No  one 
can  tea.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ;  the  surface  pool 
w  but  th- summit  of  a  Uquid  column.    Its  base  is  in  a  sub- 
terranean reservoir.    Into   that   reservoir    there   flows   a 
volume  of  cold  water,  furnished  by  the  rain  or  snow,  or  by 
infiltration  from  some  lake  or  river.    Meantime,  the  walla 
of  the  deep  reservoir  are  heated  by  volcanic  fin.    Aocord- 
mgly  the  water  in  contact  with  these  walls  soon  begins  to 
boil,  and  a  great  mass  of  steam  collects  above  it.    There 
must,  of  course,  be  some  escape  for  this,  and  finaUy,  it  makes 
Its  exit,  hurling  the  boiling  water  to  a  height  of  one  or  two 
hundred  feet,  according  to  the  force  of  the  explosion.    The 
amount  of  water  hurled  forth  seems  ahnost  mcredJble. 
Old  Faithful,"  a  neighbour  of  "The  Fountain,"  pours  out. 
at  each  eruption,  about  one  milUon  five  hundred  thousand 
^Uons,  or  more  than  thirty-three  million  gaUons  in  one  day. 
However,  you  will  understand  this  if  you  remember  that   ' 
some  of  these  volcanic  fountains  play  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  their  contents  ar^  disdiai^ed. 

By  pennission  of  Geo.  L.  Shu.uan  ft  Co.,  Chicaso.  Pub- 
Ushers  of  the  Shddard  Uawt. 


Now,  the  writer  of  Uie  above  lud  to  eqjhin  tiie  appear- 
ana,  the  action,  and  the  cause  of  a  geyser. toieadera^ 
had  nevw  seen  one.  NaturaUy  he  took  great  pains  to  put 
^s«p«tHm  m  a  form  that  could  be  readily  understood. 
Notice  how  he  has  contrived  to  do  this.  In  the  first  pam- 
B^  he  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  a  geyser 
^^.  Nart,  in  the  second  long  paragraph,  he  pictures 
vivicUy  the  same  geyser  in  action.  In  the  third  paw- 
graph,  he  paints  out,  in  the  clearest  language  at  his 

command,  the  various  steps  in  the  emption  of  a  geyser; 
the  gathermg  of  the  water  in  a  liquid  cohimn  re^ 

^td  It  boils,  the  formaticin  and  expansion  of  steam,  and. 
finally,  the  violent  exploeaon. 

of  this  kind,  we  must  first  make  sure  that  we  ourselves 
fuuyimderstandtha  phenomenon  th^  we  are  attempting 
toe^lam.  Then  we  must  gather  all  material  necessary 
for  our  explanation  and  arrange  it  in  natural  order, 
l^tly,  we  must  express  ourselves  in  such  simple,  and  yet 
foitable,  language,  that  there  wiU  be  no  posSibiUty  of 
tmr  bemg  misunderstood,  or  of  failing  tointerest  our 
readers. 
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.     Write  on  txpository  essay  on  one  of  the  f  Mowing  : 

rt    w-^""'      'r^'      ^'  ^°''-      ^'  ^^-     S.  Ice. 
r^  ir    ^'    ^^''"*^-     ^-    Th"nd«-.      9.    Lightning, 
lo.  The  Northern  Lights,    ii.  EcUpses. 
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Write  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  flowing : 

''  S?^  ^^  is  used  by  druggists  and  physicians. 
a.  Why  immigrants  come  to  Canada. 


9»  mmaam  ooMPOKmxm 

3-  Why  ejqrforers  wen  auxioas  to  disoov«r  tin  North 

and  the  South  Fble. 
4.  Why  we  have  legal  hoUdays. 

5-  Why  we  appateotly  lose  a  day  in  gomg  from 

America  to  Chhia. 
6.  Why  the  thermos  bottle  keeps  its  coatents  cold  or 

hot,  as  the  case  may  be.  * 

8.  Why  certain  bitd^  and  animals  are  active  at  night 

only. 

9.  Why  the  grafting  of  fruit  trees  is  profitable, 
zo.  Why  the  leaves  £all  in  the  autumn. 

n-  COMMON  ERRORS  IN  GRAMMAR 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  both  speaking  and 
writing,  we  must  observe  the  principles  of  English  Gmm- 
mar.  And  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  work  in  com- 
position is  seriously  mamed  bythe  neglect  to  observe  the 
principles  of  grammar.    By  taking  the  foUowing  pre- 

«u^M,  you  may  avoid  some  of  the  commonest  mistakes 
of  this  land. 

I.  Make  the  verb  agree  with  the  subject  in  number. 
Review  the  rules  of  verb  agreement,  Ontario  High 
School  Grammar,  pp.  215-3x6. 

a.  Do  not  interchange  past  tanae  and  perfect  participle 
forms.  Do  not  use  a  perfect  infinitive  phrase  for  a  simple 
present  infinitive.  The  following  sentences  illustrate 
these  two  mistalros  : 

She  am^  very  sweetly. 

I  intended  to  have  seen  you  this  mominx. 

3.  Do  not  use  <mght  as  a  perfect  participle  ;    for 
example : 

You  hadn't  ou|[ht  to  have  gone. 


si. 
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4<  Do  not  interchange  forms  of  the  verbs  U0  and  lay, 
sit  and  stt,  rist  and  raise.  The  foUowing  sentences  iUus- 
trate  these  errpn : 

He  U^^wn  tired  and  ill. 

He  i&t  the  dpdc  on  the  taUe. 

He  tried  tof^e'tqp. 

5-  Avoid  the  vulgar  use  of  ainX  and  of  don't  in  the 
third  penoQ,  singular  ;  for  example  : 
Hea^tathome.      He  t^o^  believe  us. 

6.  Write  the  possessive  case  and  the  plural  forms  of 
oottns  correctly. 

7.  Be  careful  how  you  use  *»>irf  and  wr*.  Donotsay, 
"This  sort  of  a  book,"  but,  "This  sort  of  book."  Do  not 
say,  "Those  kind  of  books,"  but,  "  That  kind  of  book." 

8.  Make  pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents.    Be 

careful  to  use  the  correct  case  forms  of  pronouns. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  games  that  have  (not  has)  been 
played  this  year. 

He  was  a  man  whom  (not  who)  I  knew  I  ooold  trust.    ' 

9.  Do  not  use  an  adjective  for  an  adverb.  Do  not 
use  comparative  or  superlative  forms  of  adjectives  that 
do  not  admit  of  comparison.  Avoid  using  the  superlative 
in  comparing  two  things.  The  foUowing  sentences,  for 
example,  are  incorrect : 

He  worics  as  quid^i^  I. 

This  b<»  is  squarer  than  that. 

He  is  the  brightot  of  the  two  boys. 

BZBRCISB  39 

Cornet  tkttrrfrs  in  gratmnar  in  the  foUowing. • 
X.  You  har'.i't  ought  to  have  done  it.    a.  Don't  buy 
this  sort  of  ir  book.    3.  He  d^  intend  to  go.    4.  They 
sent  invitations  to  aU  whoi^j  they  thought  would  accept 
S.  The  ink-weU  don:t  s^  level.    6.  His  use  of  the  various 
to<^  prow  him  a  bom  mechanic.    7.  The  rhmoosrasV 
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hide  is  very  tough.  8.  The  baUooo  had  already  fiSSmd 
frMi4he  ground.  9.. Each  of  the  boys  had  f» quietly 
tofhgrownhoMie.  10.  No  one  can  regret  it  more  than  qj«r 
xi^j^eitter  of  the  children  here  ?  la.  The  fact  was  not 
P""J^  '32^®  ^nn  inside  oTthe  house.  14.  She  stitched 
mudrguickijrthan  I.  15.  We  never  quarrel  now  HJ^we 
did  when  we  were  boys.  16.  AUlwfellows  met  to^oriWder 
the  question.  17;  The  house  wa^  furnished  as  Jfl^as  you 
could  wish.  18.  He  stopped  whi^ver  he  met.  19,  The 
two  boys  liked  on&anot^.    ao.  I  had  hoped  to  hwrc  met 

vein  Ka^nvM  «m_    ■'f-^r-  t^J  x,  j 


'-^l.'-^C.Ai-'^ 


jrou  btfore  now. 
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Which  of  A#  suggtsttd  txprtssums  is  corrtci  in  each  of 
^ /Mowing  stnt§nc9s : 

I.  None  but  (he,  him)  and  (me,  I)  (believes,  beUeye) 
that.    8.  Bach  of  the  boys  went  to  (their,  his)  own  seat. 
3.  Of  the  two  iMothers,  he  is  the  (mgre,  most)  successful 
•choUr.    4.  The  hen  is  (setting,  sit^)  on  the  eggs.    5.  Do 
not  shout  eo  Ooud,  loudly).    6.  The  Premier,  as  weU  i-  the 
Cpmmons  and  Senate  (are,  js)  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
y.  (Whom,  who)  did  you  say  you  elected?    8.  Qames, 
James'«  Jam«»  book  is  on  the  table.   9.  Every  one  should 
paddle  (t^,  his)  own  canoe.    lo.  I  have  (lidn,  Iwd)  the 
book  on  toe  desk.    Who  (whom)  did  you  say  found  the 
book  ?    13.  He  writes  as  (legWy,  legible)  as  his  sister.    13. 
Robert  (Bums,  Bum's,  Buras^,  Burns')  poems  are  much 
admired.    14.  Ten  acres  (was,  were)  the  sise  of  the  farm. 
15.  She  disliked  both  of  (we,  tw)  boys.    16.  The  invalid 
was  (laying,  lying)  on  a  couch.    17.  The  jury  (has,  have) 
returned  to  their  homes.    18.  The  girl  (begun,  be|g^n)  to 
cry.    19.  (Rise,  raise)  up  and  speak,     ao.  You  are  just 
as  industrious  as  (him,  he.) 

30.  SENTBNCB  UNITY 
AjTOteoce  should  deal  with  only  om  main  thought. 
It  should  contain  no  phraaes  or  clauses  nordiractly  cai- 
aected  with  this  main  thought.    A  aentenoe  so  ccm- 
■taictodji  Mid  to  ponan  1111U7.  -—■■■■-- 
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I.  It  18  quite  piam  that  a  senteooe  cannot  possess 
unity  if  it  deals  with  two  entirely  different  stUjjects. 
Con^der  the  following  : 

Baing  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  it 
interested  us  very  much  and  we  felt  as  if  God  were  indeed 
with  the  people  who  met  and  worshipped  there. 

There  is  no  dose  connection  in  thought  between  the 
ag^  of  the  diurdi  and  the  ^voutness  of  the  congregation. 
The  sentence  might  be  broken,  thus  : 

As  this  was  the  oldest.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
it  interested  us  very  mxtdx.  We  fdt,  too,  from  the  devout- 
ness  of  the  congregation,  as  if  God  were  indeed  with  the 
people  who  met  and  worshipped  there. 

a.  A  bjigle  irrelevant  phrase  or  clause,  ^venthough 
a  new  subject  be  not  introduced,  is  sufficient  to  break  the 
unity  of  a  sentence.    Notice  the  fdlowing  : 

Standing  on  the  cross-roads  around  which  the  little 
place  is  built  I  can  see  for  about  a  mile  along  a  white,  dusty 
road,  wAicA  is  very  hot  in  summer  time. 

Now  the  clause  in  italics,  although  it  states  what  naay 
be  perfectly  true,  describes  tiie  road  only  under  particular 
conditions.  There  is  no  connection  in  thought  between 
seeing  a  mile  along  the  road,  and  its  being  hot  in  summer 
time.    The  dause  should  be  omitted. 

3.  Frequently,  too,  the  unity  c^  the  sentence  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  introduction  oi  an  irrelevant  thought  in 
the  torn,  of  a  long  and  cumbersome  parentheas.  Notice 
the  effect  in  the  following  : 

A  thousand  years  after  Alfred's  death  (Alfred,  by  the 
way,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  British  navy)  a  movement 
was  begun  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  memory. 

In  general,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  parenthetical 
expressi<»is.  Most  certainly,  they  should  not  be  intro- 
duced when  they  make  so  dedded  a  break  in  the  thought 
M  in  the  oaie  shown  above. 
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4.  We  have  already  noticed  the  enxM-  of  joining  state- 
ments togethei  in  a  loosely  constructed  sentence.  But. 
smce  this  looseness  of  construction  really  Involves  a 
loss  of  unity,  let  us  examine  another  example  : 

I  arrived  in  Montreal  at  ten  p.m.  after  being  on  the  boat 
ten  hours,  and  was  met  at  the  wharf  by  my  brother,  who 
greeted  me  in  the  most  friendly  way,  after  which  he  took 
me  to  his  home,  and  we  w*w  m.et  at  the  door  by  his  wife 
who  had  prepared  supper,  so  we  ate  it  and  then  talked  about 
our  people  at  home  and  old  times,  and  then  planned  a 
pleasure  trip  for  next  day. 

Such  a  long,  straggBng  sentence  cannot  make  a  single 
definite  iTipression  on  the  reader's  mind.  Note  the  im- 
provement when  written  as  below  : 

I  arrived  in  Montreal  at  ten  p.m.,  after  having  been  ten 
hours  on  the  boat.  My  brother  met  meat  the  wharf  and 
took  me  to  his  home.  At  the  door,  his  wife  met  us  and  after 
the  usual  greetings,  she  announced  that  supper  was  ready 
After  supper.  We  had  a  long  talk  about  our  peoplo  at  home 
and  about  old  times.  Then  we  planned  a  pleasure  trip  fm 
the  next  day. 

5.  Often,  also,  a  sentence  is  lacking  in  unity,  because 
the  real  relation  between  the  different  clauses  is  not  pro- 
perly  indicated.  In  the  foUowing  sentence,  for  example, 
the  two  statements  are  represented  as  of  equal  importance; 
the  first  one,  however,  should  really  be  subordinated  :' 
Those  benches  had  no  backs,  and  it  was  very  tiresome 
to  sit  on  them  long. 

This  sentence  ought  to  be  written  thus  : 

As  those  benches  had  no  backs,  it  was  va-y  tiresome  to 
sit  on  them  long. 

6.  The  reverse  mistake,  of  writing  a  principal  clause 
as  if  it  were  subordinate,  is  illustrated  in  the  foUowing  : 

It  was  a  fine  summer  day  as  my  cousin  and  I  drove  alone 
the  country  road  toward  the  viUairA. 
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The  principal  subject  should  certainly  be  "my  cousin 
and  I,"    The  sentence  ou(^t  to  be  written  : 

On  a  fine  summer  day,  my  cousin  and  I  drove  along  the 
country  road  toward  the  village. 

The  errors  iUust:  ated  in  5  aiul  6  also  produce  a  mariced 
break  in  the  cpai:%tiaa,  or  coherence,  of  the  members  of 
the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  These  errors  will  be 
more  fully  treated  later  in  dealins^  with  the  sul^ject  of 
coherence. 

5^  If,  then,  we  are  to  secure  unity  in  our  sentences,  we 

must  avc^  : 

X.  The  intfodoctiQn  oi  unrelated  thou^ts. 
a.  The  introductiaa  of  itxdevant  matter  in  phrases 
(Mr  clauses. 

3.  The  use  of  long  parenthetical  oqiressions. 

4.  The  overloading  <^  a  sentence  with  details. 

5.  The  improper  oo-ocdinati(m  or  subordination  of 
dauaes. 
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Changg  tht  construcHon  of  the  /Mowing  senttucts  in 
order  to  secure  unity : 

z.  There  was  by  no  means  a  lai^  gathering  of  spectators, 
several  ladies  being  among  those  present. 

t 

a.  He  returned  to  England  in  1839,  and  next  year  he  was 
persuaded  to  enter  Parliament,  but  he  soon  lost  his  seat, 
and  then  he  retired,  and  resumed  his  studies,  and  died  in  1 849. 

3.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I. worked  hard  for  a  few 
da}  ,,  and  saw  every  class  of  business  and  earned  money 
«iough  to  keep  me,  till  I  foand  myself  man  enough  to  sail 
my  own  ship,  and  I  stayed  in  Parliament  Street  for  forty 
years. 

4«  At  the  reception  of  His  Highness  at  Cape  Town,  one 
remarkable  feature  was  the  appearance  oi  more  than  two 
hundred  native  chiefs  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  whose 
picturesqueaess  was  destroyed  1^  EuropeMi  dothhigfai  which 


black  mm  ahny  kwk  liln  valitg,  but  who  nirrwiiiil  thm- 
Mhrwin  most  loyal  terma. 

5'  It  waa  eveniBg,  and  aa  I  atood  on  the  auinintt  of  th« 
hiU  overiookmg  the  famOiar  littfe  viUage,  which  waa  grad- 
tially  dtaappearing  in  the  twilight,  aa  ineqweaaible  feeling  of 
aadaeii  came  over  me,  when  I  thought  of  having  to  leave 
for  home  the  next  day. 

6.  Skating  is  a  very  pleasant  pastime,  and  the  childran'k 
parents  do  not  ot^t,  for  it  is  good,  healthful  exercise. 

7.  The  diurch  had  grand  windows  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  cUmb  the  loft  and  inspect  the  chimes,  which  were 
an  additkm  installed  in  memory  of  aome  member  of  Uie 
congregation. 

8.  There  was  another  fdaoe  we  wkhed  to  visit  and  that 
was  St.  Mark's  Ang^can  Church  which  waa  built  before  the 
war  oi  iSia  and  occupied  by  the  American  soldiers. 
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Combitu  into  Umgjir  smUmets  ttu  Aougfos  that  art 
dosdy  nlattd  in  UufoUowing : 

(a)  A  piece  of  money  was  lymg  in  the  road.  A  young 
man  picked  it  up.  He  hoped  to  find  another.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground.  He  did  this  always 
afterwards  in  walking  along  the  street.  He  did  pick  up  a 
good  amount  ctf  gold  and  silver,  lliis  was  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life.  He  was  looking  for  money  all  this  time.  The 
heavens  were  bright  above  him.  Nature  was  beautiful 
around  him.  He  did  not  see  them.  He  never  looked  up 
from  the  mud  and  filth.  He  sought  treasure  in  them 
He  died  a  rich  old  man.  He  knew  this  fair  earth  even  up  to 
his  death,  only  as  a  dirty  road.  He  thought  it  was  to  pick 
up  mcmey  bom. 

(ft)  Just  then  the  breeae  came  fresher.  The  master  was 
busy.  He  was  trimming  his  sails.  He  had  no  more  time  to 
answer  questions.  The  vessel  flew  faster  and  futw  towards 
Crete.  Theseus  was  astonished.  He  beheld  a  human 
figure.    It  was  gii^tic  in  sise.    It  appeared  to  be  striding 
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with  a  meastmd  movement  along  the  margin  id  the  wmd. 
It  stepped  from  cliff  to  chff.  ItiometimeesteiqMdfrMnone 
headland  to  another.  The  lea  foamed.  It  thundered  on  the 
shore  beneath.  It  dashed  its  jets  ci  spnj  over  the  giant's 
feet.  Something  was  still  more mnaricaUe.  Tlwsimsome- 
times  shone  on  this  huge  figure.  It  flickered.  Itgliauneted. 
Its  vast  countenance  had  a  metallic  lustre.  It  .'-Jurew  great 
flashes  of  splendour  tiurough  the  air.  The  folds  of  its  gar- 
ments did  not  wave  in  the  wind.  They  fell  heavily  over  its 
limbs.  They  appeared  to  be  woven  of  some  kind  of  metaL 
The  master  of  the  vessel  was  now  at  letsure.  "What  is  this 
wonder?  "asked  Theseus.  "ItisTahas,  the  man  af  brass," 
said  the  master. 
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Tbe  subject  <rf  a  paiagrai^,  as  we  have  seen,  is  general- 
ly stated  in  one  of  the  opening  sentences,  and  the  remaiii- 
der  <tf  the  paragraph  exfJaans,  or  devdops,  this  subject. 
In  most  cases  there  are  certain  points  that  we  wish  to 
emphasise,  and  in  writing  a  paragiaidi  we  nmst  endea- 
vour to  make  the  important  ideas  stand  out  dewiy. 

In  the  first  place,  in  (»der  to  emphasize  the  main 
thought,  it  should  be  dearly  and  oandsdy  stated  in  the 
topic  sentence.  Consider,  for  example,  the  paragraphs 
in  Thg  Trial  of  Warrtn  Hastings,  Ontario  High  School 
Reader,  p.  194,  and  notice  how  dearly  and  definitdy  the 
subject  is  stated  in  eadi  case. 

But  a  bare  statement  of  the  subject  of  the  paragraph 
is  not  of  itself  suffident  U>  secure  emj^iasis.  The  main 
thought  must  be  eqnnded  and  developed,  and  the 
important  pmnts  must  be  treated  with  sufBdent  detail 
to  hold  attention.  Guisider,  for  example,  the  following 
paragraphs  : 

On  the  low  hill  top  where  (Mo  had  seen  the  spectre  they 
paused  and  took  a  good  long  look  at  the  ruin  a  hundred  rods 
away.    The  dd  deserted  dwelling  had  become  a  partial 


too 

■inletoii  of  wMtlwr-betttfln  nhm  and  ridgtpofe,  whh  ooly 
tn*  toww  portioa  retaming  the  appcaanaM  id  a  Iknim.  It 
WM  h«lf-hidd«n  in  buahes  at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  J-'W^f 
to  it.  The  open  front  door  with  only  the  ttiq;wr  portion 
▼iitble,  nrach  raiembled  a  monitroua  gaping  month,  while, 
above  this,  two  ovd  panes  of  glass  conveyed  the  idea  of  two 
huge  eyes  glaring  at  the  passer-by.  To  add  weiidness  to 
thJsoIdmin,ataUwea-sweeproaeotttof  the  bushes  on  one 
side,  and,  Hke  a  warning  finger  pointed  i  the  bleaching  rib- 
Uke  rafters,  from  one  of  which  tradition  said  its  former  ownsr 
Tim  Bttck,  had  hanged  himself. 

Porfidly  ten  minutes  the  boys  looked  at  the  dismal  ruin  ; 
and  then  advanced  to  the  half-sunken  dowstep  and  peepe4 

in.  Had  a  board  creaked  at  this  moment,  or  a  bit  of  mortar 
dropped  from  the  crumbling  chimney,  they  would  have 
turned  and  fled  Hke  scared  deer. 

The  fint  paragraph  describes  the  hannted  house  and 
emphasizes  its  uncanny  appearance,— the  skeletoa  of  a 
house,  the  mouth  and  eyes,  the  warning  finger,  the 
tradition.  AU  the'  points  in  the  description  stand  out 
cleariy,  and  there  is  sufficient  detail  in  eadi  case  to  hold 
the  attention. 

The  second  paragraph,  however,  is  d.^ppointing. 
The  boys'  advance  to  the  house  is  not  described  at  suffi- 
cient length,  and  the  bare  statement  of  fact  does  not 
appeal  to  us  as  in  k»  ping  with  the  i«t  of  the  passage.  In 
the  following  paragraph  the  description  of  the  boys' 
fe^ings  i  3  given  greater  prominence  : 

For  fuUy  ten  minutes  the  boys  stood  looking  at  the 
dismal  ruin  and  then  advanced.  At  the  foot  of  the  lane 
leading  up  to  it,  and  not  ten  rods  away,  they  halted  once 
more,  looked,  listened,  and  slowly  advanced  again.  Five 
rods,  four,  three,  two,  and  then  once  xr  a  halt,  and  they 
did  not  even  whi^jcr  to  one  another  a  ^y  watched  the 
uncanny  and  dismantled  pile  in  front  of  them.  Nearness 
r'inL  improve  it.    The  open  door  lost  its  lesemblanoe  to 
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.ft  month  ;  but  a  mi«ing  diq>boBrd  on  cne  side  took  it  up 
with  a  more  hidooai  grin,  and  thoM  two  monrter  eyw  itiU 
^and  defiance,  with  the  wdl-sweep  pointing  its  warning. 
Not  a  Mwad  except  the  £aint  rattle  of  fallen  leaves  disturbed 
the  perfect  silence  that  seemed  to  crawl  out  of  each  open 
window  ai^  slink  away,  as  the  boys  listened  to  their  own 
heart  thumps  and  watched.  One,  two,  five  minutes  of  this, 
and  then  step  by  step,  with  Orh>  leading,  often  halting,  they 
advanced  to  tlM  half-sunken  doorstep  and  peeped  in.  Hada 
board  creaked  at  this  mmnent,  orik  bit  of  motar  dropped 
from  the  crumUing  chimney  th^  would  have  turned  and 
fled,  like  scared  deer. 

From  Btykoed  Days  m  the  Farm,  by  Charles  dark  Munn. 
Lothrop,  Lee,  ft  ShefMurd  Company,  Publkhers. 

But.  besides  giving  atteati<m  to  the  statenaent  of  the 
main  thought  in  the  topic  sentence,  am?  wO  its  development 
in  the  different  subdivisions  that  fdlow,  we  must  be 
aneful  to  make  the  last  sentences  ot  our  paragrai^ 
sufficiently  emphatic  In  many  casts  the  last  aentenoe 
in  the  paragn^h  contains  the  conduaon  or  the  summing 
up  <A  alt  that  precectes,  and  it  is  imp-vtant  that  it  should 
be  a  strong  sentence.  It  is  generally  kmger  than  the  pre- 
ceding sentences,  since  it  is  used  not  only  to  round  out 
the  thought  but  also  to  give  propOT  balance  and  propor- 
tion to  tto  paragraph.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the 
writer  has  k^t  his  readers  in  suspense  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  stronger  appeal  to  thdr  feeUngs,  the  para- 
graph is  planued  so  that  it  will  conclude  with  a  single 
short  sentence,  which  through  its  very  abruptness 
becomes  emphatic.  And,  sometimes,  even  when  there  is 
no  saspease,  the  writer  uses  this  device  in  order  to  tnai»» 
the  summary  of  his  thought  more  emphatic. 

See  Exercise  68  for  examples  of  paragraphs  that  end 
with  short  emi^tic  sentences. 
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TlwaMfa  pofati  nktiut  to th>  method  of  wcuring 

«P^M%ra^rmvrffi5rbo  ■mnmed  up  fa 
the  foOoirfag  ^«d3oiis : 

/.  Smaiatlhtmd»aiotit^intk$inngrapk4scltariy 
oiiddisli$ietfy$lattdmai9topksmt»ne$. 

M.  Dmlop  tk0i$nfoinmi  points  in  tk»  fiangnph  wUk 
nfficitnidftaato  koU  aUtnHon, 

S'  Maht  tkt  condnding  ttntma  m  ytmr  paragraph  as 
strong  as  postibk. 

BXBSCI8B  43  * 

Rtad  ^'jS  following  passags  : 

The  olive-badced  thnuh  yott  wiO  enjoy  after  your 
day'e  work  ii  quite  finished.  You  >»J1  see  him  through  the 
gathering  haee,  perched  on  a  limb  againit  the  evening  sky. 
He  utteis  a  loud  joyfiU  chirp,  pauses  for  the  attention  he 
thus  soHdts,  and  then  deUberately  runs  up  five  mellow 
doable  notes,  ending  with  a  metallic  "ting  chee  chee  chee" 
that  sounds  as  ^ough  it  had  been  struck  on  a  triangle. 
Then  a  stloroe  <rf  exactly  nine  seconds,  and  the  song  is 
•  repeated.  As  regularly  as  clock-work  this  performance  gocjs 
«u  Time  him  as  often  as  you  will,  you  can  never  convict 
hun  of  a  second's  variation.  And  he  is  so  optimistic  and 
wilUng,  and  his  notes  are  so  golden  with  the  yeUow  of  sun- 
shine I 

The  white-throated  sparrow  sings  nine  distinct  variations 
of  the  same  song.  He  may  sing  more,  but  that  is  aUI  have 
counted.  He  inhabits  woods,  berry-vines,  bruMs,  and 
deanngs.  Ordinarily  he  is  chrwful,  and  oocasioaaUy 
aggravating.  One  man  I  knew,  he  drove  nearly  crasy.  To 
that  man  he  was  always  saying,  "And  he  never  heard  the 

man  say  drink  and  the  .»    Towards  tL.>  last  my 

fnend  used  wUdly  to  oflfer  him  a  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would,  if  he  only  w«»t«W,  finish  that  sentence.  Butoccadon- 
aUy,  in  just  the  proper  circumstances,  he  forgets  his  stump 
comers,  hia  vines,  his  joUy  sunHght,  and  his  deKghtful  bugs,  to 
become  the  intimate  voice  of  the  wilds.    It  is  night,  v«y 


•tffl,  1W7  dark' TIm  tttbdiMd  marawr  of  the  (bfwt  «bl»  and 
flows  with  the  yoiem  of  the  furthre  f oik— ea  *"'>^*^m9  tmt' 
fill  to  bn^  the  ni^t  ootm.  Soddeoly  ecniM  the  duk  of 
■Ueooe  fladiee  a  tingle  threed  of  eUYor,  Tibrmtfaiff,  tranhUng 
with  loiiieimgiuoiedecatMy  of  emotion:  "Ah,  poor  Canada 
Canada  Canada  Canada"  it  mourna  paMionately.  and 
falls  silent.     That  is  aU. 

Prom  Tk«  Ffa,  by  Stewart  Bdward  White,  oopjijghted 
S901,  by  S.  S.  McQure  Company. 

J.  What  is  tkt  sMbjtct  of  §ach  of  tk$st  pamgraphs  f 
Wfunisitstalmlintadteastr 

a.  What  is  th*  most  importaiU  dttoU  in  tht  dtscHpHon 
of  tko  song  of  the  oUM-bacM  thrush  r  What  art  Oio  two 
most  imporUmt  dttails  in  the  dncnpUon  of  Ou  song  of  tho 
vMttthroattd  jpanom  f  In  what  way  has  th$  writtr  so- 
ctmd  gmphasis  in  tadt  paragraph  f 

3'Whatnmnsdotsih*wriitrns9tomah$ai*amclnsion 
oftadiparagfrapkefftctiiutt 

3».  osXCa^ve^movil mm  to  sbcurb 

r^(a)  EMPHASIS 

^  If  you  wish  your  speedi  to  be  effective,  not  only  must  • 
you  speak  dearly  and  distinctly,  but  you  must  also  learn 
the  best  way  to  give  proper  emphf.sis  to  the  important 
points  in  what  you  h  le  to  say.  Before  you  attempt 
to  speak,  you  should  have  a  clear  idea  in  your  own  mind 
of  what  these  important  points  are.  At  the  beginning 
of  your  speech  you  should  state  dearly  what  you  intend 
to_8geak_about.  If  your  subject  is  at  aU  complicated 
you  may  find  it  necessary  also  to  stateti^emam^divisi<»i8 
and  the  ord^  that  you  intend  to  follow  in  presenting  tibteto. 
In  the  course  of  your  tipeech  when  you  come  tQ_a_^t 
tl»t  is  especially  important,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
dwdi  up<m  it  and  to  re-^tiate jLin  various  f<Hms  in  onier 
to  emphasize  it ;  and  At  the  condusion  c^  your  address 
you  may  find  it  worth  ^diile  to  sum  up  t^Jroport-i^nt 
iwints  that  you  wish  to  leave  with  your  in«/<i'«»tKT 
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S^^  The  speaker  has  an  advantage  over  the  writer  in 

the  attempt  to  secure  emphasis.  He  is  ahie  to  address 
Ins  andjeoce  directly :  be  can  draw  the  attention  of  his 
heaient  to  th»  inqxvtanoe  of  what  he  is  about  to  say ; 
he  can  tt^peatm  important  won!  or  lArMe.  and  he  qgntg? 
*^-^^??'*?*'^  ??!5.  ^  «'5''*"»on  Voote  hndy  tlum  the 
wnter.  Bat,  above  all,  he  "*"  ifliPTf  *^_!!!!iy*rtainfft  iff 
11^^  he  has  Jo  ay  by  his  tone  ci  voice  and  by  thefbro^ 
y^^!^j^  ^  expnBBses  ^nadf ,  as^roll  as  by  gestttres 
andbyctom^Bmtheeatpressiooofhisfaoe.  KyouwSh 
to  speak  effectively,  yott  must  indicate  aSennt  shades  of 
meaning  by  dbanges  in  your  tcmedfyofee.  Donot^peak 
in  a  monotone  ;  and  see  that  Hbo  important  parts  of  your 
sentences  receive  the  prop«*  emphasis. 

The  fdlowing  is  an  exan^  <^  Oral  Bjqnsition. 
Examine  it  carefully  before  preparing  Rmrciap  44. 

BAKTHQUAKB  WAVBS 

I've  beeu  reading  lately  about  earthquakes  and  the 
frightful  damage  they  sometimes  cause.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  big  sea  waves 
they  sometimes  bring  on.  I'd  like  to  teU  you  about  them. 
First,  the  sea  moves  and  sinks  back,  leaving  the  shore  dry  ; 
then  it  comes  in  from  the  cJBng  in  a  mighty  wall  of  water 
higher  than  the  houses  you  see  from  those  windows  ;  sweeps 
far  inland,  washing  away  wharfs  and  houses,  and  carrying 
great  ships  in  with  it ;  and  then  sweeps  back  again,  leaving 
the  ships  high  and  dry. 

How's  that  wave  made  ?  Perhaps  there  aiu  more  ways 
than  one,  but  I'd  try  to  tell  you  of  two  of  than,  because 
they're  the  most  likely  and  common. 

Just  suppose,  as  the  earthquake  shock  ran  on,  making 
the  earth  under  the  sea  heave  and  fall  in  long  earth-waves, 
that  the  sea-bottom  sank  down.  You  can  easily  see  that 
the  water  would  sink  down  too  and  leave  the  shore  dry  ;  at 
least,  till  the  sea-bottom  rose  again,  and  hurled  the  water  up 
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against  the  lanfl.  That  is  one  way  of  explaining  it,  and  it 
may  be  true.  For  it's  certain  that  earthquakes  do  move  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  so  they  must  move  the  water  of  the 
sea  too.  Why,  ships  at  sea,  when  an  earthquake's  on,  feel 
such  a  blow  that  the  sailorll  rush  on  deck,  fancying  they've 
struck  a  rock.  Now,  you  can  plainly  see  that  a  force  that 
could  give  a  ship  a  blow  like  that  would  easily  be  strong 
enough  to  hurl  thousands  of  torw  of  water  up  the  beach, 
and  on  the  land. 

But  there's  another  way  of  accounting  for  this  big  wave, 
and  I  fancy  it  sometimes  comes  true. 

If  you  were  to  put  an  India-rubber  ball  into  water  and 
blow  info  it  through  a  pipe,  you  know  that  as  the  ball  filled' 
its  upper  nde  would  rise  out  of  the  water.  Now,  if  you  had 
a  party  of  little  ants  movin<»  about  on  that  ball  and  fancying 
it  a  great  island,  or  perhaps  the  world,  what  would  they 
think  of  the  baU's  getting  bigger  ?  WeU,  if  they  could  see 
the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  tub  where  the  ball  was,  and  knew 
that  these  weren't  moving,  they'd  be  sure  they  were  moving, 
themselves,  and  that  the  ball  was  rising  from  the  water. 
But  what  if  the  ants  couldn't  see  the  sides  of  the  basin  ? 
Then  they  couldn't  tell  whether  the  ball  was  rising  from  the 
water,  or  the  water  was  falling  from  the  ball.  They'd  very 
probably  say,  "The  water's  sinking,  and  leaving  the  ball 
dry." 

Do  you  understand  that  ?  Now,  what  if  you  pricked  a 
hole  in  the  bail  ?  The  air  would  come  hissing  out  and  the 
ball  would  sink  back  into  the  water.  But  the  ants  wouldn't 
see  this.  They'd  think  the  ball  was  solid  and  couldn't  move. 
They'd  say,  "Ah,  here's  the  wat<    rising  again." 

Now  that's  what  I  think  happens  when  the  sea  seems 
to  fall  back  during  an  earthquake.  It  isn't  the  sea  that 
moves  at  all.  It's  the  earth.  The  land's  raised  out  of  the 
sea,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  of  it,  by  the  force  of  the 
steam  and  gas  under  the  ground.  This  steam  stretches  and 
strains  the  rocks  below  ;  then  out  of  holes  and  chasms  in 
the  ground  rush  steam,  gases,— often  foul  and  poisonous 
ones,— hot  water,  mud,  flame,  strange  stones— all  signs  that 
the  big  boiler  down  below  is  burst. 
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Then  it  stops.  The  earth  sinks  together  again,  just  like 
the  ball  when  you  pricked  it ;  lower,  perhaps,  than  ever. 
Back  comes  the  sea,  and  sweeps  in,  destroying  everything 
in  its  way.    That's  what  b&ppeaa.—KingsUy      ^ 

BZBRCISB  44 

\ja)  In  a  talk  to  the  class,  explain  one  of  the  following  : 
I.  Volcanoes.       2.  Earthquakes.       3.  Glaciers.       4. 

Tides.    5.  Whirlpools. 

(6)  Explain  why  the  seasons  charge,  or  why  the  change 

from  day  to  night  takes  place. 

(c)  Using  any  plant  you  have  studied  in  Botany,  show 
the  class  how  its  form  aids  its  growth. 

(d)  Give  the  class  a  talk  on  the  provisions  for  protection 
found  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  foUowing  : 

,  I.  The  spider,    a.  The  speckled  trout.    3.  The  gar- 
ter-snake.   4.  The  oriole.    5.  The  wood-hare. 

33.  A  PICTURE  :  "THE  MAIDS  OP  HONOUR" 

Examine  this  picttire.  How  many  people  appear  in  it  ? 
Are  there  any  others  in  the  room  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
pictlire  ?  Notice  the  figures  reflected  in  the  mirror  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  Notice  also  the  painter  standing  before 
the  easel  to  the  left.  To  what  rank  would  you  judr-  that 
these  people  belong  ?  Notice  the  room,  the  dress  of  the  dif- 
ferent people,  and  the  cross  on  the  painter's  breast.  Is  the 
room  suitable  for  the  painting  of  a  portrait  ?  Which  part 
of  it  is  lighted  ?  What  is  the  man  doing  at  the  open  doorway 
in  the  back  ? 

Now  notice  the  group  of  young  people  in  the  picture. 
Prom  their  dress,  what  would  you  conclude  as  to  the  period 
when  the  picture  was  painted  ?  Which  is  the  central  figure  ? 
What  is  she  holding  in  her  hand  ?  In  which  direction  is  she 
looking,  and  why  ?  Why  are  the  two  older  girls  waiting  on 
her  ?  Notice  the  two  dwarfs  at  the  right  just  behind  the 
dog.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  why  they  are  introduced  ? 
Who  are  the  two  older  people  standing  in  the  back-ground  ? 
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Writ*  an  accomU  of  "  The  Maids  of  Honour,"  tn  two 
tamgraphs  under  ike  following  headings: 

1.  The  Painting  of  the  Portrait 

2.  The  EntiBncd  oi  the  Princess 

34.  THE  POINT  OP  VIEW,  AND  THE  GENERAL 
IMAGE 

In  a  previous  lesson  we  learned  that  in  describing 
anything,  the  selection  of  details  depends  upon  whether 
we  wish  to  descaibe  the  object  exactly  ot  to  gve  a  more 
general  impression  of  it.  We  shall  now  consider  how  we 
uould  arrange  the  details  in  the  description  in  order  to 
make  it  dear  and  effective. 

In  narration  and  in  certain  kinds  of  exposition,  th? 
arranging  of  the  details  is  a  simple  matter.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  put  the  incidents  down  one  after  the  other, 
in  tlw  order  oi  time,  as  they  occur.  But  in  the  case  of 
doagJEtion  the  different  parts  of  the  object  that  welro 
describmg  occupy  tj^rts^^n  ifflfiir.1"TTf  m  fimn-i  and  our 
problem  is  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  such  9  ay 
that  he  may  be  able  to  picture  the  object  for  hir-  .if. 

Before  describing  any  object,  wo  must  first  aecide  upon 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  best  to  present  it.  Sup- 
posing, for  instanct,  that  we  are  describing  the  appearance 
of  a  valley,  shall  wfe  take  up  some  fixed  position,  either 
within  the  valley  o-  at  some  point  overlooking  it,  and 
present  the  details  as  thsy  appear  to  us  from  &  fixed  point 
of  view  f  Or  tJiall  we  represent  ourselves  as  moving  from 
place  to  place  so  that  our  point  of  view  keeps  changing  ? 
It  is  evident  that  the  choice  of  details  as  well  as  their 
arrangement,  must  depend  upon  the  position  from  which 
the  object  is  seen. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  the  city  of 
Athens  is  described  from  a  fixed  point  of  view.    The 
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writer  has  taken  up  his  position  on  the  hillside  ;  and  with 
this  point  as  the  centre,  the  various  details  of  the  scene 
are  presented  in  regular  order, — ^the  sea  and  the  islands 
in  front ;  the  buildings  on  the  hill ;  the  town,  the  wall, 
and  the  smaller  hills  below. 

Imagine  now  that  you  are  on  a  road  leading  up  a  steep 
hill  from  a  town  some  distance  below  you.  There  is  a  bright 
sunny  sky  above  your  head,  and  in  front  of  you  to  the  south 
west,  so  that  it  glitters  in  the  sun  this  bright  morning,  is  a 
beautiful,  clear  sea,  and  beyond  it  there  are  several  islands, 
some  little  and  some  big,  with  high  hills  rising  out  of  the 
water.  There  are  severs!  little  ships,  too,  sailing  about, 
and  they  look  very  near  in  this  clear  air  though  the 
sea  is  about  four  miles  off.  Prom  the  road  along  which 
you  are  walldng  you  can  see,  if  you  look  up,  that  there 
are  a  good  many  buic-rngs  on  the  flat  top  of  the  hill. 
There  are  some  buildings  below  you,  too,  and  an  open 
place  which  looks  like  a  public  square  or  market-place, 
and  there  is  a  high  thick  wall  nmning  ro\md  the  hill  where 
it  is  least  steep.  There  are  other  smaller  hills  which  seem 
to  have  some  buildings  on  them.  There  are  not  many 
trees  about,  though  you  can  see  a  broad  belt  of  olives  below 
you,  and  there  are  plenty  of  flowers  on  the  hillside,  especially 
asphodels.  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?  You  are  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  of  which  you  have  so  often  heard  us  speak, 
and  the  time  is  about  the  year  590  B.C. 

From  /lice  Gardner's  Friends  of  the  Olden  Tinw,  Edward 
Arnold,  Publisher. 

In  the  following  description,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  notice  that  the  writer  changes  his  point  of  view  in 
order  to  show  how  the  great  Stone  Face  appears  at  differ- 
ent distances: 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  then,  was  a  work  of  nature  in  her 
mood  of  majestic  .  layfulness,  formed  on  the  perpendicular 
side  of  a  mountain  by  some  immense  rocks,  which  had  been 
thrown  together  in  such  a  position  as,  when  viewed  at  a 
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proper  diiUnce,  precisely  to  leeemble  the  featuie*  of  the 

wl5S*^f  Vh  °°^:,'^'^  ^''  ^°°«  ^'^^^^  J  ««d  the  vast  kJT 
^^L  .      ''.T^'^  *^^"  •^^^"'  ''^"Id  have  roUed  thS 

1  rue  It  s,  that  if  the  spectator  approached  too  near  he  lost 
the  ou«me  of  the  gigantic  visage,  and  could  diS  ^,y°^ 
heap  of  ponderous  and  gigantic  rocks,  piled  in  chaotir,^ 
one  upon  another.    As  he  retraced  his  steps,  hoX^  T 

^t^ZT  "°"''  again  be  seen  ;  ^'the":^";,^: 
;^wiromth«n.themor«likea  human  face,  with aU i^ 
Z^t?.T7  ""**"''  ^^  th«y  appear  u«til,as  it  grew 

tTt^f^^  ?"*^T '  "^^  "^^  "^°"*^  ^d  glorified  ya^Z 
of  the  mountams  clustering  about  it,  the  Great  Stone  P^ 
seemed  positively  to  be  aliye.-Hawtkorne 

to  ^'^S*'^***^^"-!^^*  of  view  we  are  ready 

Nn^^  "f-  *"^  "^^  ^^^^  °f  o^  description 
Now  ,  t  IS  obvious  that,  if  we  wish  to  enable  the  ^ad"; 

to  form  a  mental  image  of  the  object  that  we  are  describ. 
mg  we  must  present  the  various  details  in  an  orderly 
fa^on.  As  a  gen^  nde.  it  is  best  to  present  the  ot^ 
3S?t-MJL2*loie,  before  proceeding' to  the  parts.  The 
op^g  sentences  of  our  description  should,  then,  contain 
a  general  outhne.  or  present  some  important  future  S 
the  object,  to  which  the  minor  deteilsmay  be  iSLd 

the^l^  !nr^  d^ription  of  Achens.  for  instance, 
tte  wnter  m  the  openmg  sentence  gives  us  the  genem^ 
^tures  of  the  sc«ie:  "A  road  leading  up  a  st^hiU 
&«n  a  town  some  distance  below  you."    And  also  in  the 

^P  ion  of  The  Great  Stone  Fac«.  in  the  opening  s^! 
tence  of  the  paragraph  the  general  image  is  givmT^ 

^^  ^e^^  features  of  the  object  have  been 
prwrnted.    the  further  points  in  the  description  must 
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icSkm  in  some  definite  oixier.  What  the  ofder  shall  be, 
depends,  very  frequently,  upon  the  point  of  view.  In 
tho  description  of  Athens,  toe  instance,  the  writer's  po- 
sition on  the  hillsicte  dctennines  the  <»der,  and  he  describes 
in  turn  the  parts  of  thd  scene  that  are  presented  to  him 
in  front,  above,  and  below. 

If  now  we  eacamina  the  following  paragraph  we  diall 
find  exemplified  the  main  points  that  we  have  learned 
r^;axxling  the  method  oi  giving  a  description  : 

The  cliff  called  "Starved  Rock,"  now  pointed  out  to  tra- 
vellers as  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of  the  region,  rises,  steep 
on  three  sides  as  a  castle  wall,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  river.  In  fnuit,  it  overhangs  the 
water  that  washes  its  base  ;  its  western  brow  looks  down  on 
the  tops  of  the  forest  treea  below  ;  and  cm  the  east  side  lies  a 
wide  gorge  or  ravine,  choked  with  the  mingled  foliage  of  oaks, 
walnuts,  and  elms,  while  in  its  rocky  depths  a  little  brook 
creeps  down  to  mingle  with  the  river.  From  the  trunk  of  the 
stunted  cedar  that  leans  forward  from  the  brink,  you  may 
drop  a  plummet  uito  the  river  below,  where  the  cat-fish 
and  the  turtles  may  plainly  be  seen  gliding  over  the  wrin- 
kled sands  of  the  dear  and  shallow  current.  The  dif!  is  ac- 
cessible only  from  behind,  where  a  man  may  climb  up,  not 
without  difiKculty,  by  a  steep  and  narrow  passage. — Parkman. 

The  purpose  of  the  description  is  to  show  how  easily 
Starved  Rock  could  be  fortified  and  defended,  and  the 
writer  chooses  his  details  with  this  purpose  in  view.  The 
opening  sentence  contains  the  genmd  image,  in  the 
statement  as  to  the  height  and  steepncj  of  the  rock. 
Tfyd  remainder  of  the  paragraph  gives  definite  details 
as  to  the  four  sides.  The  point  of  view  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  describing  the  rock  as 
it  would  appear  to  one  looking  down  firom  the  summit. 

We  may  now  sum  up  what  we  have  learned  rftf^ftrr^n^f^ 
the  arrangement  of  material  in  description,ln  the  follow- 
ing  direction8 : 
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ttshould  ^observed  jTom  a  fixed  paint  of  view  or  from 
changing  points  of  view.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  necessary 
totndicate  the  point  of  view  in  one  of  the  opening  sZ 

a,  At  the  beginning  of  your  description  outUne  the  ob- 
r^asa  whole,  or  select  some  characteristic  feature  to  which 
we  minor  details  may  be  related. 

3.  Be  sureu,  present  the  details  of  your  descHpdon  in  a 
regular  and  definite  order. 
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(a)  Ontario  High  School  Reader,  page  laa   par   t 
suae  the  ^ect  of  this  description.     What  is  iiTpoini 
ofviewfWJuaisihe  most  striking  feature  of  the  scene  that 
the  wnter  wishes  to  present  to  the  reader?    Into  what  two 
parts  does  the  description  fall  t 

(6)  (^tario  High  School  Reader,  page  aaa.  par.  6. 
What  ts  the  subject  of  the  description  t  Point  out  thegen^ 
eraltmage.   In  what  order  are  the  different  details  presetted  f 
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(o)  Write  a  description  of  o,ie  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  Lonely  House 

2.  A  Skyscraper 

3.  A  Sugar  Camp 

4.  The  Wharf 

5.  The  Main  Street 

(Seen  from  an  upper  window) 

6.  The  Park  on  Saturday  Afternoon         * 

7.  Th3  Hillside  in  April 

(6)  Examine  the  scene  on  the  opposite  page.  Describe  it, 
either  as  it  is  presented  in  the  picture  or  from  some  other 
point  of  view. 
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35-  ORDER  OP  WORDS  TO  PROMOTB  CLBARNB8S 

Camptn  the  order  of  words  m  tbo 
wntances  in  the  fcdkywing  : 

I.  I   found  tiM  money 


that  I  kMt  last  week,  by  a 
pieoe  (rf  rare  good  luck. 

a.  I  saw  the  hurt  of  Sir 
Walter  Sc^,  entenng  West- 
minster Abb^.  , 

3.  Although  they  were 
not  as  desiraUe  as  we  could 
have  wished,  our  new  ac- 
quamtanoM  were  aUe  to  se- 
cure rooms  at  the  villain  mn. 

4.  Since  a  canoe  cannot 
stand  many  hard  knocks 
when  not  in  use  it  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  water. 


By  a  piece  <tf  rare  good 
Inek,  I  found  the  money 
that  I  kMt  last  week. 

Bnteiing  Westminster 
Abbey,  I  saw  the  bust  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Our  new  acquaintances 
were  aMe  to  secure  rooms  at 
the  village  inn,  although 
they  were  not  so  desirable 
as  we  could  have  wished. 

Since  a  canoe  cannot 
stand  many  hard  knocki  it 
should  be  kept  out  of  the 
water  when  not  in  use. 


The  aentenoes  in  the  first  oohmm  are  UrUrma  jg  dear- 
^  °g«  owing  to  the  fact  that  aomB  phrase  or  daiiae  in  the 
7.  sentence  iif  each  case  is  so  migp!aoed  that  wS*  cannot 
readily  see  its  pnyer  relation.  As  the  first  senteboe 
stands,  the~plira8e  by  a  ptM  of  rare  good  luck  appears  to 
modify  lost.  In  the  seanid  sentence  the  relatian  <d  the 
partidptal  phrase  is  ambiguous.  Owing  to  the  position 
of  the  subordinate  clause  in  the  third  sentence,  it  is 
not  dear  whether  the  pronoun  tfteyr^ers  to  ac9tMwntaMC«s 
or  rooms.  The  fourth  soitenoe  contains  what  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "squinting;"  coostructioa  ;  the  dauae 
vjken  tua  in  use  may  modify  the  verb  preceding  or  the 
vecb  folla^wing. 

In  tiie  second  cdumn  the  members  oi  the  senteices 
are  rearranged  so  as  to  increase  the  ^teftrmMS  in  each 
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J^»orrmit  tiu  tmmbtrs  of  ikt  foUowmg  stmmets  fo  as 
totmprooithmminrtfptatocUanms: 

I.  ThoM  who  do  not  die  very  young  a«  a  rale  mre  ttroiif 
enough  to  Kve  to  a  good  old  age.    a.  The  raimen  were  lined 
up  waiting  for  the  aignal  to  atart  irom  Mr.  Jonee.    3.  We 
^»u  pay  yott  the  inauranoe  on  the  tmilding  that  wa«  traraed 
•ome  time  neat  week.  4.  Father  ia  able  to  be  out  again,  after 
bang  confined  to  hia  room  for  six  weeks,  to  the  deUght  of  the 
whole  famfly.     5.  In  a  doorway  stood  two  women  coover- 
■mg  ia  low  tones  with  sad  faces.    6.  The  defeated  general 
escaped  from  the  country  after  the  battle  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons.    7.  I  have  been  looking  around  for  you  to  pUy 
tenniaaU  morning.    8.  When  I  arrived  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time  in  my  Ufe  I  was  left  to  take  care  of  myself .    9.  A 
wwtoian,  having  accidentally  fallen  into  an  air-hole  was 
drowned  while  cutting  ice.    10.  My  brother  Tom  was  very 
fond  of  reading  Shakespeare,  though  he  waa  never  much  of  a 
student.    11.  The  Indians  who  acted  as  guides  after  they 
had  crossed  the  river  saw  a  camp-fire  in  the  distance.    la. 
I  confess  that  I  read  the  volume  in  which  the  storj  of  his 
life  is  told  with  muca  enjoyment.    13.  At  that  moment  a 
native  seised  a  stick,  in^the  crowd,  and  strock  the  officer. 
14.  A  person  who  steals  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  driven  to 
it  by  want.  ^ 

Lack  of  dearaesa  in  the  aentedoe  may  also  be  due  to 

the  fact  that  adverbial  pyticles  or  correlative  con- 

r.     junctions  are  wrongly  placedT^otice.  ^iT^i^ple,  the 

position  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  corresponding 

sentences  in  the  following  : 


I.  I  have  only  seen  him 
once  or  twice. 

a.  I  nevtr  expect  to  see 
him  again. 

3.  We  decided  tUher  to 
buy  a  horse  or  an  automobile. 


I  have  seen  him  0nfy 
once  or  twice. 

I  expect  neter  to  see  him 
again. 

We  decided  to  buy  either 
a  horse  or  an  automobile. 


ii6 


4.  R«wMflp«f#M/jr  wanted  R«wm  wasted  r   'mOy 

to  oooM  at  onoe,  but  to  re-  to  oome  at  onea,  »•  to  ra- 
main  the  entire  winter.  main  the  entir       .ler. 

In  the  fint  oolttnm  the  itaUdaed  wonfa  do  not  stand 
nert  to  the  cqMWBiooa  that  they  are  intended  to  modify, 
fathe  SBOond  oohii»,^  they  immediately  precede  the  oat- 
iwariooi  that  they  modify,  and  theie  aeDtenoea  eoqxreea 
the  writer's  meaning  mora  aocmately.  Whero  cocwlative 
coi^un<^oMaraqsed.aainthethiidaiidfi>i»rth««i«,>^ 

eacnofthetwococBBlativesshouldbefQnowedbYtho««»^if 
part  of  speedt  We  mav.  for  jgampW*  ««^^w  ^JFTtL. 
oonstrnctioas : 

We  decided  eitker  to  buy  a  hmee  9r  to  purchaie  an 
automobile ; 

We  decided  to  buy  tUker  a  hone  »r  an  automobile. 

But  we  most  not  use  either  of  the  f oUowing  : 

We  titktr  decided  to  buy  a  horse  or  an  eutomoUle  ; 
We  decided  «il*ir  to  buy  a  hoTM  «f  an  automobile. 
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Rtmrii*  Ou  f Mowing  senttnces,  placing  the  difftrtnt 
nmnbtrs  0/  $ach  sentence  in  ihrir  proptr  ordtr : 

I  have  only  spoken  to  him  onoe  since  Chzistmaa. 

He  not  only  gave  me  advice  but  help. 

I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword. 

He  was  both  angry  at  me  and  at  him. 

They  not  only  found  some  ancient  coins,  but  «n  old 
Roman  vase. 

6.  He  was  not  so  much  exhausted  by  his  labour  as  by 
exposure  to  the  cold. 

7.  The  position  is  only  worth  a  thousand   a  jrear. 

8.  I  remained  an  hour  and  was  even  tempted  to  stay 
longer. 

9.  The  address  is  only  to  be  written  on  one  side. 
10.  He  neither  deserves  help  nor  sympathy. 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 
S- 


$k  RBFirrnoN  op  wosldb 

jnjeoinl.  wotdt  or  fgnnpioi  woedt  coBAaJait^i  tlw 
■oitnd,  murt  not  be  rBpeBteg  doiely  togBthar. 
iicnipcitttioofmwtiic&eaqxQaaoasareod^Sf^rBp^ 
are  fikely  to  loand  dnmqr  or  monotooout.     Coonder 
for  eaumqite,  the  foUoiwuig  paracnph  : 

The  thotuands  of  Ughti  along  tht  waltr-txoat  M$m$i  to 
wt  the  waif  on  ^«  ;  tmt  bdimd  the  ligkts,  «Mry  thing  s«em^ 
bladnr  than  ner.  At  the  east  end  ci  the  dty  one  of  the  oU- 
factories  wm  on  Jlr»  ;  and  the  reflection  of  the  Jlrt  on  the 
waitr  sumti  to  dassle  my  eyes,  and  made  all  the  other  Ug.kt$ 
S44m  much  smaller.  On  the  island  behind  us  only  a  few 
iigkts  were  shining,  and  the  whole  island  sstmsd  to  be  asleep. 

We  may  improve  this  paragraph  greatly  by  making  a 
few  changes,  so  that  the  same  «q>resMons  do  not  ttatpp^tix 
too  often  : 

The  thousands  of  li^^ts  along  the  baj  front  seemed  to  set 
the  water  on  fire,  but  behind  them  the  ^  looked  blacker 
than  ever.  At  the  east  end  of  theoty  one  of  the  ml-f actories 
was  burning,  and  the  reflection  of  the  flames  on  the  water 
dazdfld  nv  eyes,  and  made  all  the  other  lights  seem  much 
smaller,  i^ehind  m,  the  shore  was  in  darkness  except  for  a 
single  light  here  and  there,  and  the  wh<de  island  seemed  to 
be  asleep. 

As  a  general  thing  words  or  groups  of  words  should  not 
be  rqxated.  In  our  anxiety  to  avoid  repetition,  however, 
we  mwst  be  careful  not  to  use  expresaons  that  are  cimnsy 
and  fffeifidal.  Of  the  two  sentences  following,  the  first 
is  pr^erafib  to  the  second,  even  though  the  word  study 
is  repeated: 


The  girls  tried  to  study 
their  lessons,  in  the  same 
room  where  the  other  pupils 
were  studying. 


The  girls  tried  to  study 
their  lessons,  in  the  same 
room  where  the  other  pupils 
were  {.arusing  their  books. 
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nn  early  chime  to  chime.  ^^L'  ^-vy^  -rf- 
I    Work  I    Work  I  ,tL  SJ^'^£ 


2        neips  I 


But  although  repetition  is  gnxdrally  to  be  avoided,  a 
woCTJ  or  a  phrase  is  sometinies  repeated  for  the  sal^e  dt 
greater  emphasis.  In  sudi  cases  the  expression  thatis 
repeated  is  generally  placed  in  the  most  important  part 
of  tlw  sentence.    The  following  are  examples  : 

Up  the  steep  face  of  the  cliff  at  this  point  there  ran  a 
faintly-marked  winding  ^oM  ;  and  it  was  by  means  of  this 
faik  that  Wolfe  and  his  men  were  able  to  gain  the  heights 

^^^    *^    Work!    Worki   Work/ 
f^^  Prom 

Worki    Work/    WorkI  ^ 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime.     ,j/it^^ 

Sometinies,  too,  the  repetition  of  an  expresaon 
hei|»to  give  unity  and^hcren^ce  to  the  sentence  or  the 
paxagrai^,  byenabKng  us  to  see  clearly  the  relation  ofjthe 
various  details.  Moreover,  you  should  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  a  word  if  such  repetition  is  necessary  for  deamess. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  following  : 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  kail 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon,  and  the 
just  absolution  of  Somers,  tke  kail  where  the  eloquence  of 
Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  kail  where  Charles 
had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid 
courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 
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Reconstruct  each  of  the  follotving  sentknces  in  such  a 
voay  as  to  avoid  improper  repetition  : 

1.  To  any  one  that  enjoys  outdoor  life  there  is  not  any- 
thing so  enjoyable  as  camping  out. 

2.  Most  of  my  friends  like  athletics  like  myself,  and  we 
•pend  most  of  our  time  playing  baseball  on  the  common. 

J.  I  spent  two  years  at  this  school ;  it  was  the  fint 
•diool  I  Ukad,  and  I  still  prefer  it  to  any  other  tchooL 
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4.  We  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  the  scene 
wbs  changed  and  the  spires  and  smoke-stacks  <rf  the  distant 
city  could  be  seen  beneath  their  trails  of  wind-blown  smoke. 

5.  The  windows  were  closed  and  closely  shuttered  so  as 
to  shut  out  all  the  light  from  the  house. 

6.  Having  safely  got  his  fleet  through,  Xerxes  bought 
his  right  of  way  through  Macedonia,  and  "iwrchftd  ■biovigh, 
planning  to  attack  Greece  from  the  north. 
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Point  out  the  expressions  that  are  repeated  in  each  of 
the  following  passages.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  repetition 
in  each  case  t 

1.  This  world  for  rest  ?  "Aha,"  cry  the  waters,  "no 
rest  here,— we  plunge  to  the  sea."  "Aha,"  cry  the  moun- 
tains, "no  rest  here,— we  crumble  to  the  plain."  "Aha," 
cry  the  towers  ;  "no  reat  here,— we  follow  Babylon  and 
Thebes  and  Nineveh  into  the  dust."  No  rest  for  the  flowers; 
they  fade.  No  rest  for  the  stars  ;  they  die.  No  rest  for 
own  ;  he  must  work,  toil,  suffer,  and  slave. 

2.  Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right.  "The  earth  does 
move."  Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it,  but  it  moves 
nevertheless.  Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move, 
and  the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of 
air  move,  and  the  empires  of  men  move,  and  the  world  of 
thought  moves,  ever  onward  and  upward,  to  higher  facts 
and  bolder  theories. 

3.  The  traveller's  spring  is  a  little  cup  or  saucer-shaped 
fountain  set  in  the  bank  by  the  roadside.  The  harvester's 
spring  is  beneath  a  widespreading  tree  in  the  fields.  The 
lovers'  spring  is  down  a  lane  under  a  hill.  There  is  a  good 
screen  of  rocks  and  bushes.  The  hermit's  spring  is  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake  in  the  woods.  The  fisherman's  spring  is  by 
the  river.  The  miner  finds  his  spring  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  The  soldier's  spring  is  wherever  he  can  fill  his 
canteen.  The  spring  where  schoolboys  go  to  fill  their  pail 
is  a  long  way  up  or  down  a  hill,  and  has  just  been  roiled  by  a 
frog  or  a  mttskrat,  and  the  boys  have  to  wait  till  it  settles. 
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37.    THE  PARAGRAPH :  TRANSITION 

We  know,  by  this  time,  some  of  the  most  important 
{nindples  of  paragraph  structure.  We  have  learned, 
for  instance,  that  the  paragraph  should  have  but  one  topic, 
that  this  topic  should  be  indicated  as  near  the  b^;inning 
of  the  paragraph  as  possible,  and  that  other  thoughts 
devdoping  the  topic,  should  be  introduced  in  their  natural 
order.  By  paying  attention  to  these  principles,  we  shall 
succeed  in  writing  good  individual  paragraphs.  But,  if 
our  composition  is  to  run  along  smoothly,  we  shall  have 
to  employ  devices  to  connect  each  paragraph  with  the 
preceding  one.  Read  over  carefully  the  following  short 
story,  paying  close  attention  to  the  italicized  words  : 

atalanta's  racb 

Even  if  Prince  Meleager  had  lived,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  won  Atalanta  to  be  his  wife.  The  maiden  was 
resolved  to  live  unwed,  and  at  last  she  devised  a  plan  to  be 
rid  of  all  her  suitors.  She  was  known  far  and  wide  hs  the 
swiftest  runner  of  her  time  ;  and  so  she  said  that  she  would 
marry  only  that  man  who  could  outstrip  her  in  a  race,  but 
that  all  who  dared  to  try,  and  failed,  must  be  put  to  death. 

This  threat  did  not  dishearten  all  of  the  suitors,  however, 
and  to  her  grief,  for  she  was  not  cruel,  they  held  her  to  her 
promise.  On  a  certain  day  the  few  bold  men  who  were  to  try 
their  fortune  made  ready,  and  chose  young  Hippoqenes  as 
judge.  He  sat  watching  them  before  the  word  was  given, 
and  sadly  wondered  that  any  brave  man  should  risk  his  life 
merely  to  win  a  bride.  But  when  Atalanta  stow-  ready  for 
the  contest,  he  was  amaeed  by  her  beauty.  She  :)ked  like 
Hebe,  goddess  of  young  health,  who  is  a  glad  ser'  ^-maiden 
to  the  gods  when  they  sit  at  the  feast. 

The  signal  was  given,  and,  as  she  and  the  suitors  darted 
away,  flight  made  her  moi-e  enchanting  than  ever.  Just  as 
a  wind  brings  sparkles  to  the  water  and  laughter  to  the 
trees,  haste  fanned  her  loveliness  to  a  glow. 
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Alas  for  the  suUorsi  She  ran  as  if  Hermes  had  lent  her 
his  winged  sandals.  The  young  men,  slaIP3  as  they  were, 
grew  heavy  with  weariness  and  despair.  For  all  their  efforts, 
they  seemed  to  lag  like  ships  in  a  cahn,  while  Atalanta  flew 
before  them  in  some  favouring  breeze-'and  reached  the  goali 
To  the  sorrow  >/  all  onlookers,  the  suitors  were  led  away; 
but  the  judge  himself,  Hippomenes,  rose  and  begged  leave 
to  try  his  fortune.  As  Atalanta  listened,  and  looked  at  him, 
her  heart  was  fiUed  with  pity,  and  she  would  willingly  have 
let  him  win  the  race  to  save  him  from  defeat  and  death  ; 
for  he  was  comely  and  younger  than  the  others.  But  her 
friends  urg;ed  her  to  rest  and  make  ready,  and  she  con- 
sented, witi*  an  unwilling  heart. 

Meanwhile  Hippomenes  prayed  within  himself  to  Venus  : 
"Goddess  of  Love,  give  ear,  and  send  me  good  speed.  Let 
me  be  swift  to  win  as  I  have  been  swift  to  love  her." 

Now  Venus,  who  was  not  far  off,— for  she  had  already 
moved  the  heart  of  Hippomenes  to  love,— came  to  his  side 
invisibly,  sUpped  into  his  hand  three  wondrous  golden 
apples,  and  whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  his  ear. 

The  signal  was  given  ;  youth  and  maiden  started  over 
the  course.  They  went  so  like  the  wind  that  they  left  not  a 
footprint.  The  people  cheered  on  Hippo-  -t,  eager 
that  such  valour  should  win.    But  the  course  g,  and 

soon  fatigue  seemed  to  clutch  at  his  throat,  the  .^  shook 
before  his  eyes,  and,  even  as  he  pressed  on,  the  maiden 
passed  him  by. 

At  that  instant  Hippomenes  *ohsed  ahead  one  of  the 
golden  apples.  The  rolUng  bright  thing  caught  Atalanta's 
eye,  and  full  of  wonder  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Hippo- 
menes ran  on.  As  he  heard  the  flutter  of  her  tunic  close 
behind  him,  he  flung  aside  another  golden  apple,  anH  another 
moment  was  lost  to  the  girl.  Who  could  pass  ^^  such  a 
marvel  ?  The  goal  was  near  and  Hippomenes  was  ahead, 
but  once  again  Atalanta  caught  up  with  him,  and  they 
sped  side  by  side  like  two  dragon-flies.  For  an  instant 
his  heart  failed  him  ;  then,  with  a  last  prayr  to  Venus,  he 
flung  down  the  last  apple.    The  maiden  glanced  at  it, 
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wavered,  and  would  have  left  it  where  it  had  fallen,  had 
not  Venus  turned  her  head  for  a  second  and  given  her  a 
sudden  wish  to  possess  it.  Against  her  will  she  turned  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple,  and  Hippomenes  touched  the  goal. 

So  he  won  that  perilous  maiden  •  and  as  for  Atalanta, 
she  was  glad  to  marry  such  a  valorous  man.  By  this  time 
she  understood  so  well  what  it  was  like  to  be  pursued,  that 
she  had  lost  a  little  of  her  pleasure  in  hunting. 

From  Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories,  Rivenide  Litera- 
ture Series,  No.  114.  By  permission  of  Houghton,  MifiSin 
Company,  Publishers. 

Now  read  the  story,  omitting  the  itaKdaed  words. 
You  at  once  find  that  the  pleasing  sound,  or  euphony, 
of  the  passage  has  been  marred.     The  general  eflfect 
is  disjointed,   abrupt,   and   jerky.      But   this   is   not 
the  only  result.    The  connection  in  thought  between  the 
paragraphs  is  very    vaguely    expressed.      This    ihreai, 
iot  instance,  in  the  second  paragraph,  refors  definitely  to 
the  concluding  clause  in  the  first ;   The  signal  was  given, 
in  the  third  paragraph,  links  the  preparations  for  the 
race  with  its  actual  beginning  ;    Alas  for  the  suitors,  in 
the  fourth,  indicates  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  race, 
partly  described  in  the  third  paragraph.    To  the  sorrow 
ofaU  onlookers,  in  the  fifth,  foresha.    m  the  fate  of  the 
suitors  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  race;    Meanwhile, 
in  the  sixth,  prepares  us  for  the  turn  of  thought  from  thJ 
other  suitors  to  Hippomenes;  Now  Venus,  in  the  seventh, 
directly  connects  the  answer  of  Venus  with  Hippomenos' 
prayer  ;    The  signal  was  given,  in  the  eighth  introduces 
the  second  race;  At  that  instant,  in  the  ninth,  closely  con- 
nects Hippomenes'  ruse  with  his  desperate  plight;  So,  in 
the  tenth,  expressing  consequence,  introduces  the  result 
of  all  that  has  preceded.    Consequently,  if  these  words 
were  omitted,  we  should  lose  the  links,  both  of  sound  and 
■ense,  between  paragraph  and  paragraph.    The  connec- 
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tion  erf  paragraphs  in  thought  is  known  as  tr«n«i*fa.^,  o»^ 

^^oas  that  hdp  to  secure  proper  connection  betw««» 
pantgraidis  aresaid  to  be  trmaiti^f  1. 
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(a)  Ontario  High  Schorf  Reader,  pages  91^.  Rtad 
the  seUcHon,  "From  Ou  Apology  ofSocraUs",  and  selecttke 
iranstHonal  expressions. 

(6)  Ontario  High  School  Reader,  pages  119-124.  Read 
the  selecHoH^  from  "Kidnap^",  and  mark  aU  the  trans- 
*ttonal  expritMions  you  find. 

3«.  ORAL  C0Mk)SITION  jTIIOLDING  ATTENTION 

In  order  that  you  may  hold  the  attention  of  your 
audience,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  observe  the 
most  important  of  the  directions  already  given  you  : 

I.  Plan  your  JspaoSa.  carefully. 

a.  State  your  subject  clearly. 

3-  Speak  distinctly. 

4.  Repeat  and  emphasize  the  important  pomts. 

But  even  though  you  observe  these  directions,  your 
speech  will  still  be  a  failure  if  you  do  not  choose  interesting 
material,  and  do  not  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  your  hearers. 

Read  as  an  illustration  of  the  choice  of  interesting 
material  the  foUowing  account  of  a  visit  to  a  volcano  : 

Since  writing  you  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  six 
hundred  feet  down  the  throat  of  Assawayma,  the  great 
volcano.  If  the  old  lady  had  been  impoUte  enough  to  stick 
out  her  tongue,  I  should  at  present  be  a  cinder. 

We  startea  at  seven  in  the  evening  on  horse-back.  Now, 
as  you  know,  I  have  ridden  pretty  much  everything  from 
a  broomstick  to  a  camel,  but  for  an  absolute  novelty  of 
motion,  commend  me  to  a  Japanese  horse.  There  is  a  lurch 
to  larboard,  then  a  lurch  to  starboard,  with  a  sort  of  shiver- 
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my-timben  interlude.  A  coolie  walks  at  the  heed  of  eadi 
hone,  and  reaicnii  aoftly  with  him  when  he  misbehavei.  We 
rode  for  thirteen  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  volcano  ;  then  at 
obe  o'clock  we  left  the  horses  with  one  of  the  men,  and  began 
to  climb.  Ea(  \  climber  was  tied  to  a  coolie,  whoae  duty  it 
was  to  pull  and  to  carry  the  lantern.  We  made  a  weird 
procession,  and  thq  strange  call  of  the  coolies  as  they  bent 
their  bodies  to  the  task,  mingled  with  the  laughter  and 
exdamations  of  the  party. 

For  smne  miles  the  inne  trees  and  undergrowth  covered 
the  mountain  ;  then  came  a  stretch  of  utter  barrenness  and 
isolation.  Miles  above,  yet  seemingly  dose  enouj^  to 
toudi,  rose  tongues  of  flame  and  crimson  smoke.  Above 
was  the  majestic  serenity  of  the  summer  night ;  below,  the 
peaceful  valley  with  the  twinkling  lights  of  far  away  villages. 
It  was  a  queer  sensation  to  be  Wiging  thus  between  earth 
and  sky,  and  to  fed  that  the  only  thing  between  me  and 
death  was  a  small  Japanese  coolie,. who  was  half  dragging, 
me  up  the  mountain  side. 

When  at  last  we  reached  the  top,  daylight  was  showing 
f^tly  in  the  east.  Slowly  and  with  a  s^ory  unspeakable, 
the  sun  rose.  The  great  flames  and  crimson  smoke,  which 
at  night  had  appeared  so  dazzling,  sank  into  insignificance. 
If  any  one  has  the  temerity  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  gra- 
dotts,  mighty  God,  let  him  stand  at  sunrise  on  the  top  of 
Assawayama  and  behold  the  wonder  of  His  works. 

I  hardly  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  dispel  the 
vision,  but  a  hearty  lunch,  eaten  with  the  edge  of  a  crater 
for  a  table,  made  things  seem  pretty  real.  The  coming 
down  was  fearful,  for  the  ashes  were  very  deep,  and  we 
often  went  in  up  to  our  knees. 

The  next  morning  at  eleven,  I  rolled  into  my  bed,  more 
dead  than  alive.  My  face  and  hands  were  blistered  from 
the  heat,  and  I  was  sore  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  had  a 
vision  in  my  soul  that  can  never  be  effaced. 

Pmn  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,  by  Prances  Little,  per- 
mission of  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
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You  win  notioe  that  whilst  the  writer  gives 
certain  definite  £acts  as  to  time  and  place,  our  interest 
is  seaimi  chiefly  by  references  to  the  unusual  and  the 
picturesque  features  of  the  scene,— the  Japanese  horse, 
the  Codies,  the  flaaoe  fitom  the  volcano,  and  the  sunrise. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  choice  o£  a  good 
topic;  but,  whatever  your  subject  may  be,  you  must 
first  decide  what  is  the  most  interesting  line  of  treat- 
ment or   pomt   of  view  from   whidi   to  present  it. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you  are  given  as  your 
a»bJectJ^The  Railway",  how  shall  you  deal  with  it  ? 
Your  qwech  must  not  consist  merely  of  commonplace 
facts  regarding  the  vahie  of  the  railway  to  the  community. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  railways,  or  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  single  line,  may  be  inter- 
esting, if  you  make  it  something  more  than  a  mere  catalogue 
of  facts,  figures,  and  dates.    You  may  present  the  chief 
points  for  and  against  the  railway,  in  the  iorxa  of  a  story 
of  the  farmer  who  did  not  want  to  have  it  built ;  or  in 
the  report  of  a  conversation  between  an  engineer,  an 
artist,  and  a  merchant,  regarding  the  new  road.     You 
may  describe  the  scenes  that  the  same  stretch  of  raUway 
presents  at  various  times  in  the  day  ;   or,  if  you  have 
sufficient   imagination,   you  may    picture  the  various 
romantic  elements  that  have  combined  to  make  the 
railway  what  it  is. 

Having  selected  the  most  interesting  line  of  treatment, 
you  must  in  the  next  place  develop  your  subject  in  such 
a  way  that  the  interest  wiU  increase  rather  than  diminish 
as  you  proceed.  If  you  are  telling  a  story,  the  audience 
must  be  kept  in  suspense  until  the  dose.  If  you  are  giv- 
ing an  explanation  or  a  description^  each  new  fact  must 
have  a  bearing  i^xm  what  precedes,  and  the  facts  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  speech  should  be  even  more  important, 
if  possible,  than  those  that  are  stated  at  the  besinning. 
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And,  finally,  your  speach  should  be  deKverad  with 
stt£5dent  force  and  animatron  to  hold  attention.  Proper 
tOM^fvoice,  in&ctitmren^iasis,  gestuies  ;  the  use  of 
intaix^tion  and  exclamation ;  simpleXut  forcible  lan- 
guage, and  appropriate  oompansons,  all  contribute 
something  to  the  graieral  ^ect  that  you  wish  to  produce 
upon  your  hearers. 
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Gi^  an  oral  description  of  any  ont  of  th§  fottowing  : 


i. 
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I.  A  Threshing  Scene     ^. 
a.  A  Chinese  Laundry    % 
3.  A  Country  Post-o£Sce  I*'  ^ 
The  View  from  a  Bridge  ^^ 
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5.  The  Animal  Trait  at  the  Circus   ^ 

6.  The  Harvest  Field  t 

7.  The  Theatre  before  the  Curtain  Rises 

8.  The  Excursion  Steamer 

9.  A  Machine  Shop 

ID.  An  Old-fashioned  House 


39.  A  STUDY  OP  A  PICTURE 
OP  THE  DAY" 


'THE  END 


Examine  the  picture.  Notice  the  single  figure  in  the 
centre.  Is  he  old  or  young  ?  What  is  his  occupation  ? 
Why  does  he  wear  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  an  apron, 
wooden  shoes  ?  What  is  he  carrying  ?  How  is  he  hold- 
ing them  ?  Is  he  walking  or  standing  still  ?  Is  there 
anything  to  show  that  he  is  tired  ?  Note  the  position 
of  the  right  arm.  Is  he  going  to-work  or  coming  from  it  ? 
What  time  of  day  is  it  ?  What  do  you  notice  about 
the  shadows  ?  What  time  of  year  is  it  ?  Notice 
the  leaves  and  the  grass.  Is  this  a  well-traveited  road  ? 
What  do  you  lee  in  the  distance-^  angle  house,  or  • 
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iraiaCB?  Qd  mbick  wfe  of  the  ttrnun  It  it  ?  b  the 
•tream  ibw  or  rajAA  ?  Caa  you  trace  its  oome  ? 
Which  way  does  it  torn  ?  Notice  the  hi«e  Uadc  root 
or  stump  projecting  out  iiito  the  water.  Bvamine  the 
Uu^  tree  in  the  foR^round.  How  do  yoa  accotmt  for 
its  unusual  shape  P  What  effect  is  the  stream  having 
on  it  ? 

The  artist  has  entitled  his  ptcture  «'77b#  End  of  Ik* 
Day"  He  means,  of  couiae,  that  the  peasant  is  near- 
ing  home  :  but  the  other  details  in  the  picture  are  in 
keeping  with  the  title.  Note  the  time  of  day,  the  season, 
the  peaceful  stream,  the  tree,  and  the  age  of  the  hOxNiier 
himself. 
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Dncribt  Uu  sctnt  pmtnUd  in  ikis  fictm*. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested  : 

I.  The  time  of  day  and  season  ;  the  fields;  IH  stnam; 
the  road  ;  the  village. 

f .  The  labourer  ;  his  journey  ;  tl»  old  tree  as  a  land- 
mark ;  the  prospect  of  rest 
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CHAPTER  VI 
40.  THB  BODY  OP  THB  BUSINESS  LBTTBR 

Yott  have  already  teamed  somethiiig  of  the  oniinary 
fonns  that  are  used  in  writing  business  and  personal 
lettos.  Let  us,  in  the  next  idaoe,  cxmsider  the  body  of 
the  tetter,  and  notice  the  main  points  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  subject^natter  of  different  kinds  of 
correqxndence.  We  shall  begin  with  the  business  tetter. 

The  first  essential  of  a  busmess  letter  is  that  it  should 
be  dear  and  to  the  point. 'Be  brief ;  state  the  necessary 
facts,  but  do  not  indude  more  than  is  essential  In  your 
desire  to  be  brief,  however,  do  not  overdo  it.  The 
attempttosecurebrevitymay  be  carried  tosuchancjctent 
that  it  results  in  bluntness.*"  Your  statements  must,  above 
all,  be  perfectly  dear,  and  essential  details  must  not  be 
omitted.  A  letter  that  is  written  in  the  stjde  of  a  tele- 
gram with  the  subjects  of  the  verbs,  or  other  parts  of  the 
sentence  omitted,  is  not  in  good  form.  ^On  no  account 
should  abbreviations  of  words  be  permitted  in  the  body 
of  a  letted,  as,  rec'd  for  received,  &  for  and,  resp'y  for 
respectfully.  ^Furthermore,  your  tetter  should  always 
be  courteous  in  tone  and  language.  Whether  you  are 
asking  a  favour,  admowledging  a  kindness,  or  protesting 
against  an  injustice,  you  should  endeavour  to  express 
yourself  with  as  much  tact  and  courtesy  as  possible. 

The  details  in  a  business  letter  should  be  presented  in 
an  orderiy  manner.  Constder  the  following  tetters  as 
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«S  Victoria  Avanue, 

WincUKMr,  March  a,  igxa. 
To  the  Secretary, 

The  Public  Library  Board, 
Windaor. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  if  the  intention  of  the  Browning  Oub  of  this  dty  to 

hoM  an  open  meeting  on  the  evening  ot  Friday,  March  a9th  • 
and  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  executive  of  the  Qub  to 
^y  to  the  Public  Library  Board  for  permission  to  use  the 
Auditorium  of  the  PuWic  Ubrary  on  that  evening.  Would 
you  Idndly  lay  our  request  before  the  Board  at  ito  next 
meetmg,  and  let  us  know  its  decision  ? 

Yours  truly, 

James  Thompson, 

Secretary. 

The  Public  Library, 

Windsor,  March  o,  191a. 
James  Thompson,  Esq., 

Secretary,  The  Browning  Qub, 

Windsor. 

Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  and  inst.,  asking  for  the 
use  of  tiie  PubUc  Ubrary  Auditorium  for  an  open  meeting 
of  the  Browning  Club  on  the  evening  of  March  apth  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  laid  your  request  before  the  Board  at  its  meet- 
ing last  evening.  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the 
Auditonum  has  aheady  been  engaged  for  March  agth.  The 
Board  wiU,  however,  be  pleased  to  grant  you  permission  to 
use  It  on  any  other  date  that  is  mutuaUy  convenient. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Bryce, 

Secretary,  Public  Library  Board. 

Notice  especially  the  order  of  the  details  in  the  second 
tettCT.— the  acknowledgment  of  the  previous  letter,  a 
brtef  statement  of  its  contents,  the  reply  to  the  request 
oontamed  in  it,  and  further  information  bearing  on  the 
•ulqect  of  this  request 
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WrUt  ktUrs  asfcUovs : 

1.  To  the  owner  of  a  vacant  lot  which  it  for  sale,  asking 
him  to  state  the  price. 

2.  To  the  manager  xA  a  basket-ball  team,  in  some  other 
iduwl,  proposing  a  game. 

3.  To  the  bimness  manager  <d  a  magatine,  renewing 
your  subscripticm. 

4.  To  the  manager  of  a  summer  hotel,  asking  whether 
you  can  secure  board  and  lodging  for  two  weeks  in  August. 

5.  To  the  general  passenger  agent  of  a  railway,  asking  for 
information  regarding  excursion  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

6.  To  a  wholesale  house,  applying  for  a  position  as 
junior  clerk. 

7.  To  a  lawyer,  asking  him  if  he  will  act  as  one  (rf  the 
judges  in  a  public  debate. 

8.  To  the  Department  of  Education,  asking  for  a  circular 
showing  the  course  of  studies. 

9.  To  the   city   engineer,  complaining  of  a  defective 
street-crossing  in  front  of  the  school. 

10.  To  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  submitting  an  article 
for  his  consideration. 

41-   THE  BODY  OP  THE  PERSONAL  IjTTER 

Personal  letters  differ  widely  in  character,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  Uie  familiar  rorrespondence  of  close  friends 
or  relatives,  to  the  more  tamal  correspondence  of  people 
who  are  comparative  strangers.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  contents  of  such  letters.  As  already  pointed  out, 
they  are  generally  somewhat  cdlogia^LilLatyle,  and  their  /  -f 
interest  lies  chiefly  in  what  they  show  of  the  wrifi>r'«|  fty^r 
thoughts  and  fedto^  The  most  interestapg  personal 
letters,  as  a  general  rule,  are  thc^lhat  oait^n  an  abaa- 
dance  of  detail,  and  that  "3eal  with  tha  nrrfjnnijrjg^ 
expCTJHttcee  of  everyday  life. 
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■Moun  ooMMtiricif 


The  moBt  cooimoo  fiuih  in  the  writilig  of  personal 
tettcni  fa  the  lack  of  any  plan  in  gnmpmg  the  facts, 
fod  matteatwo  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  pttnctuatioo 
msjjpaiating  the  statements.  To  plan  a  letter  for  Uly 
IS  to  ran  the  risk  of  making  it  stiff  and  pedantic;  but 
a  tetter  should  not  consist  of  a  medley  of  mere  detail^ 
■qjamted  kiosdy  by  commas  and  dashes.  Rehted  &ctt 
"^  ^  grouped  into  paragraphs,  .»:;d  different  state- 
tnmta  shoukl  be  s^Mnated.  as  in  other  forms  of  oonmo- 
«tMo,  by  periods  and  semknloas. 

As  a  general  thing,  our  friendly  lettera  contain 
merely  trivial  details  of  unimportant  incidents,  but 
.  wmetimes  we  are  called  upon  to  write  lettera  i^iich 
reqpare  tact  and  delicacy  of  expression:  It  is  somedmea 
necessary  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  friend  or  to  remind  him 
of  an  obligation;  and  most  people,  at  some  time  in  their 
hves,  are  required  to  give  tettera  of  introduction  or  of 
recommendation,  and  to  write  lettera  of  congratulation 
or  of  condolence.    Under  certain  conditions,  too,  instead 

of  contaming  items  of  news,  our  personal  tettera  are  given 
up  to  explanatitms,  stories,  or  descriptions.  Many  of  the 
tettera  that  are  written  by  peopte  who  are  travelling 

and  constantly  seeing  new  scenes,  are  of  this  kind.  The 
following  letter  from  PhiUips  Brooks  to  his  mece  wiU 
serve  as  an  illustretkm  :  ' 

Dear  Gertie  :  '"^'"''  ''''«"•*  '^'  '««*• 

When  the  Itttte  chUdren  in  Venice  want  to  take  a  bath 
they  just  so  down  to  the  front  steps  of  the  house  and  jumo 
off,  and. swun  about  ia  the  street.    Yesterday  I  saw  a  nu«e 

stoadmg  on  t^. 3  front  steps,  holding  one  end  of  a  string,  and 
the  other  end  was  tied  to  a  Uttle  feUow  who  was  sirimmin£ 
up  the  street.  When  he  went  too  far,  the  nurse  puUed  the 
string  and  got  her  baby  home  aga^n.  Then  I  met  another 
youngster,  swimming  in  the  street,  whose  mother  had  tied 

Wm  to  a  post  at  the  side  of  the  door,  so  that  wbsB  he  tried 
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to  •wiffl  awiy  to  Mt  anoftiMr  boy,  who  ww  tied  to  naatim 

door-port  lip  tl»  itreet,  he  oooMn't,  and  Uiw  lad  to  ilM 
out  to  one  another  over  the  water. 

lanotthiiaqaeercity?  You  are  alway.  in  daa«r  oC 
nmnfaf  over  some  of  the  people  and  drowning  them,  for 
you  go  about  in  a  boat  inrtead  of  a  carriage,  and  w  an  oar 
S^iivi^:,  ^~*  »*  -  ^«T^  P««y  I  «»d  the  p«,ple. 
•■peaaUythe  children,  are  very  bri^t,  and  ga-  ndhimd. 
wme.  When  you  are  dtting  in  your  room  at  niAt,  you 
•  ^!°T?T*°  """^  y'^  '^dow,  and  look  out,  and  there 
uiaboatwithamanwithafiddle,andawomaawithavoioe. 
and  they  are  eerenading  you.  To  be  iuie,  they  want  eome 
money  irtien  they  are  done,  for  everybody  beg.  here,  but* 
they  do  It  very  i»ettily,  and  are  fttU  of  fun. 

TeU  Susie  I  did  not  see  the  queen  this  time.  She  was 
out  of  town.  But  ever  so  many  noblemen  and  princes  have 
•ent  to  know  how  Toody  was,  and  how  she  looked,  and  I 
have  sent  them  an  her  love.  ««,  «»a  * 

There  must  be  a  great  many  pleasant  tUngs  to  do  at 
Andover,  and  I  think  you  murt  have  had  a  beautiful  sum- 
m«  there.  Pretty  soon  now,  you  wifl  go  back  io  Boston. 
^u'^aT  ?y  ^'^^^  ^^^  y«»  8«t  there,  and  see  if  the 

f^J^m"  ^}^  "•  ''•"  '^^  ^PPy  <»>"*  do  «ot  carry 
them  off);  and  make  the  music-box  play  a  tune,  and 
remember 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

PhiUips. 

^^^^  i*  g«»y»nr  of  the  genera  dit^-^,       .  ^ 

1.  Use  blacki£f^51y;  green  or  blue  ml^'iSitlSrt:  be 
used. 

a.  Use  good  stationery,  but  avoid. extnsm^s  in  d» 
and  shape.  In  general,  coloured  paper  is  not 
in  good  taste ;  and  ruled  paper  should  not  be 
ttted. 
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3.  The  eovdope  and  notspaper  should  ooctwixmd. 
pBTBonal  kttera  should  not  be  wxitten  on 
busmess  stationeiy.  Letters  in  the  thiid 
perooQ  diould  be  written,  not  typed.  The 
letter  should  fit  the  envelope,  and  should 
be  fdded  only  once  at  the  middle,  with  the 
first  page  to  the  insi^. 

4-  If  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  friendly  letter  to  a 
business  address,  the  envelope  should  be 
marked  "Personal"  so  that  it  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  business  letter. 

5.  Usage  varies  as  to  whether  the  second  page  of  the 

letto-  should  be  written  on  the  back  or  on 
the  inside  of  the  fdded  sheet.  If  a  letter  consists 
of  more  than  two  pages  each  page  should  be 
carefully  numbered. 

6.  In  dating  a  personal  letter  avoid  the  use  of  figures 

to  indicate  ths  month.  Do  not,  for  instance, 
write  4/"/i»,  for  Nov.  4, 1912. 

7.  Do  not  use  the  salutation,  Dtar  Frund,  if  it  can 

be  avoided.  Say  instead,  for  example,  Deco' 
Madam,  or  Dear  Mrs.  Brown  ;  the  expression 
Dear  Friend  is  too  general  and  indefinite. 

8.  The  signature  of  your  letter  should  be  written 

distinctly,  and  the  iedpi^mt  of  the  letter 
should  not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  address 
the  reply.  A  lady's  signature,  if  the  letter 
is  written  to  a  stra-xger,  should  be  prefixed 
by  Mrs.  or  Miss  in  brackets,  thus  (Miss) 
Mary  HoUen.  It  is  bad  form  for  the  writer 
to  write  his  title  as  a  part  of  his  signature  ; 
a  letter,  for  example,  should  not  be  signed 
Dr.  Brown,  or  James  Brown,  M.A.,  unless  for 
QMcial  reaaoos. 
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«.  In  addr«Miig  a  letter  to  a  married  lady,  do  not  uae 
her  husband's  title  unless  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
deamess.  You  may  write  for  example,  CVw.) 
Mary  Gordon,  or  Mrs.  Charles  Gordon,  but  not 
Mrs.  Dr.  Gordon. 
lo.  When  you  ask  a  friend  to  deUver  a  letter  for  you 
the  letter  must  not  be  sealed  ;  and  the  envel- 
ope should  be  marked.  Kindness  oj  - — 

IX.  When  writing  to  ask  a  favour,  inclose  postage 
for  a  reply.  Sometimes  it  is  weU  to  indose 
a  stamped  and  addressed  envetope.  With  very 
mtimatc  friends,  of  course,  this  formaKty  is 
not  necessary. 

t».  Postal  cards  should  not  be  usad  for  messages  of  a 
pnvate  or  personal  nature. 
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•  !     '*«  one  of  the  foUoudng  Utters: 

X.  ^     -i  friend,  asking  him  to  defer  a  promised  visit. 
chaJit   *"   '   «««ymaa.  wking  for  a  certificate  of  good 

tiJ'  J°  ^^^  ~'**^'  <^8«»t«latin«  her  upon  her  gradua- 
tion as  a  nurse.  * 

in  *;l!*^?°*°'^''°'*^"«»d'*J««king  her  for  her  kindness 
m  entertammg  you  at  her  house. 

««  f:'^-  f""  "*"'^*^  ^'*®''  apologising  for  not  keeping 
an  appointment.  *^   • 

«  JlJu  *  ^'^'^',  *'^"*  ^°'  ^**  ^"^  °f  a  book  borrowed 
a  month  previously. 

a  mLI^'J!^  ~^^  ^  ^^^^*  *^^  ^^  to  <^1  upon 
a  friend  who  has  recently  removed  to  that  city. 

8.  To  your  teacher,  asking  her  to  recommend  some  good 
books  for  you  to  read  during  your  vacauon. 

at  ?in^L*°i>!S'?^''I^'*.T^°  "^^  ^  »"«««•  v*<«tion 

w}J^  ^''*'  ^^^  ^  '^^  *^«  P^<»  «  l"^.  and 
wheth«r  he  can  recommend  a  summer  hotel  to  you 
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4*-  SOCIAL  COJtSBSPONDBNCB 

.a^        By  aodal  cocrespqiidenee  wt  mean  totteni  and  notiol 
^'   invitiwoo.  aocq>etfioe,  or regiet,  etc.,  wirich ntoy  W  Wf il» 
trnlaeSSStfttOaiSffSSrV^  Aninfonnii 

mvitattoo  win,  of  coune,  take  the  form  of  a  pemoal 
letter.'  It  should  be  amidy  and  natttnUly  eiqpreaaed, 
aad,  at  the  same  time,  shotdd  give  the  ndpkat  the 
%A'  '(  neoenary  informatian  as  to  the  oocaakm  of  the  invxtatian. 
The  address  at  the  headiag  of  the  l^ter  is  generally 
oootted,  and  the  address  of  the  sender,  and  the  dote,  may 
be  written  bdow  the  body  of  the  note,  to  the  left  of  the 
signature.    The  following  will  serve  as  iUustratioQS  : 


r: 


80  Wamn  Hill, 

Ottawa,  Jan.  16,  Z91S. 
Dsar  Harry  : 

My  cousin  James  and  I  are  planning  a  snow-shoeing 
party  of  ten  or  twdve  boys  ar((^.  giris,  for  next  Thtiraday 
emUng,  and  we  shall  be  deli&hted  if  you  can  be  one  <rf 
the  number.  We  intend  to  start  from  our  house  about 
eight  o'clock.  Pltaao  let  me  know,  not  later  than  Monday, 
lAether  you  can  come. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  Boyd. 

Dear  MIm  Handlton: 

We  are  having  a  few  friends  in  for  dinner  next  Tuesday 
evening,  and  we  should  .^e  the  pleasure  of  ]rour  omnpany. 
Miss  I>avidson  of  Montreal,  whom  you  have  abeady  met, 
is  visiting  us,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy  renewing  her 
acquaintance. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mildred  &own. 

49  Bermuda  St., 

Toronto,  March  6th. 
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^3ltiL!!Sgil««  Written  in  tlwthtidiwioQ.  They 
tevi^o  heading  and*^  mtroductioo.  A  note  written 
in  the  tUid  penon  qnut.  oi  coiine,*not  be  signed.  The 
S  address  of  the  sender  and  the  date  are  written  below 
the  body  of  the  note,  at  the  kft^uind  side.  *'The  year  i^ 
ow^  omitted,  and  the  day  of  the  month  may  be 
wiftten  in  the  fonn  of  either  figuxes  or  words. 

^Hw  formal  note  of  acceptance  or  of  regret  ui  written 
in  a  form  oorrttponding  to  that  of  the  invitation,  and  the 
details  of  tiw  invitation  are  repeated  in  full,  so  as  to 
kave  no  doubt  that  the  invitation  has  been  undecstood.' 
The  foOowing  are  examples  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Baldwin'  request  the  pleasure  of 
the  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Waid  at  dinner.  Peb- 
ruwy  tenth,  at  half  past  rix  o'clock. 
96  Gtencaira  Avenue, 
Fetnruary  second. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ward  regret  that  they  are  unaMe 
to  accept  the  very  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Baldwin  fqjp  February  tenth,  at  half  past  six  o'dot^ 

35  Russell  Square, 
February  fifth. 

The  Principal  and  Members  of  the  Staff  of  the  Park- 
view Institute  request  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  at  their  second. annual  Conversazione, 
m  the  Assembly  HaU  of  the  Institute,  on  Friday  evenine. 
March  fifteenth,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Miss  Barry  wUl  please  excuse  Charles  Warwick  from 
■<*ool  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  By  so  doing  she 
will  greatly  oblige  his  mothw, 

Anna  B.  Warwick. 


Z\. 
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WrUf  At  following. ' 

I.  Aa  iofcninal  note  to  a  friend,  asking  him  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  you  at  your  sununer  camp. 

a.  An  informal  invitation  to  a  bsthday  party. 

$.  A  formal  invitatioo  to  a  Hallowe'en  party  and  a 
formal  note  o£  acceptance,  in  reply. 

4.  A  formal  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown, 
to  attend  a  luncheon  given  by  the  members  of  the  Household 
Science  Oass  in  your  school. 

S-  A  formal  note  of  regret  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
dedining  the  invitation. 

6.  The  addref*^  for  the  envelope  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  foregoing  letters. 
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43-    SIMPLE  ARGX7MBNT 


II  .  i^  f  ^®  ^^  aJready  studied  three  different  fonns  of 
^^  f  compositioa  :  xurration,  in  which  our  aim  is  to  tell  a 
I  story ;  exposition,  in  which  we  try  to  give  an  explanation; 
)  and  (kscription,  in  viXaxSa.  we  try  to  give  a  word  picture 
I  or  representation  of  something.  The  fourth  form  is 
I  argumentatiim  tn  which  we  try  to  prove  the  truth  or 
V^  falsity  of  a  statement.    * 

Read  the  following  simple  example  of  argument : 

The  father  of  Daniel  Webster  was  a  farmer.  His 
garden  had  suffered  from  the  visits  of  a  woodchuck  that 
li'  od  in  a  hole  close  by.  One  day  Daniel  and  his  brother 
E^ekiel  set  a  steel  trap  for  the  trespasser,  and  caught  him 
J  alive.    And  now  the  great  question  was,  "What  shall  be 

done  with  the  rogue  ?  " 

"KiU  him,"  said  Ezekiel. 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Daniel,  looking  with  pity  into  the 
eyes  of  the  dumb  captive. 

*'No,  no,"  replied  Esekiel,  "He'll  be  at  his  old  tricks 
again." 
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TIm  bog^  could  not  agree ;  so  tliejr  iq>pe^ed  to  thcif 
father  to  decide  the  cmo. 

"WeU,  my  boyt,"  nid  Mr.  Webster,  "I  will  be  judge. 
There  it  the  prisoner,  and  you  shall  be  counsel,  Daniel  for 
him  and  Baddel  against  him.  It  resto  tvith  you  whether 
the  woodchnck  shall  live  or  die." 

Eaddel  opened  the  case.  The  woodchuck,  he  said,  was 
a  thief  by  nature.  He  had  already  done  mudi  harm,  and 
would  do  more,  if  he  wen  set  free.  It  had  cost  a  great 
deal  of  labour  to  catdi  him.  It  would  be  harder  to  catch 
him  a  second  time  ;  for  he  wouH  have  gained  ia  cunning. 
Its  was  better  oa  every  account  to  put  him  to  death.  His- 
skin  would  be  worth  something,  although  it  would  not  half 
repay  the  damage  he  had  done. 

'^^  father  locked  with  pride  upon  his  son,  little  dream- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  then  showing  signs  of  that  power 
that  made  htm  so  sound  a  jurist  in  his  manhood.. 

"Now,  Daniel,  it  is  your  turn,  ITl  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Daniel  saw  that  the  argument  of  his  brother  had  sensil^ 
moved  his  father,  the  judge.  The  boy's  large,  black  eyes 
looked  upon  the  timid  woodchuck,  and,  as  he  saw  the  poor 
thing  trembling  wich  fear,  his  heart  swelled  with  pity. 

God,  he  said,  had  made  the  wooddiuck.  He  made  him 
to  Hve,  to  enjoy  the  air  and  sunshine,  the  free  fields  and 
woods.  The  woodchuck  had  as  much  right  to  live  as  any 
other  thing  that  Uvea.  God  did  not  make  him  or  anything 
in  vain.  Re  was  not  a  desteuctive  animal  like  the  wdi£  or 
the  fox.  He  ate  a  few  common  things,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
they  had  identy  of  tiiwn,  and  could  well  q>are  a  part.  And 
he  destroyed  nothing  except  the  little  food  needed  to  sustain 
his  humble  Ufe.  That  Uttle  food  was  as  sweet  to  him, 
and  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  as  was  the  food  on  their 
mother's  table  to  them. 

God  gave  th«n  their  food.  Would  they  not  spare  a 
little  for  the  dumb  creature  that  really  had  as  much  right  to 
his  smalt  share  of  God's  bounty  as  they  themselves  had  to 
theirs?    Y«i,  more,  the  animal  had  never  broken  the  laws 
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of  Ids  a«ttti«  or  ^m  fanro  of  Qod,  m  man  ofin  did,  Iwt  had 
'■tricUy  UTsd  up  to  the  limple  iaitinctt  that  had  bem  giv« 
him  by  thi  food  Graator  of  aU  thii«i.  Graated  by  God'a 
haada»  be  had  a  right  from  Ood  to  hialifo  and  hto  Uberty, 
awl  thqr  had  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  etther. 

The  yotmg  orator  then  aUaded  to  the  mttto  but  eammt 
entnatiea  ci  the  animal  for  hia  life,as  aweetfaa  dear  to  him, 
aa  their  own  waa  to  them  ;  and  to  the  just  penalty  they 
mii^t  eqMct,  if,  in  adfiah  cruelty,  they  took  the  life  they 
could  not  reetore,  the  life  that  God  Himaeif  had  given. 

Dnring  thia  appeal  for  mercy  tears  had  storted  to  the 
father's  eyes,  and  were  fast  running  down  his  sunburnt 
cheeks.  Every  feeling  of  his  manly  heart  was  stirred  within 
him,— ^[ratitude  for  the  gift  of  so  dbquent  and  noUe  a  boy, 
pity  for  the  hdplesB  and  amdous  priaooer  at  the  bar. 

The  strain  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  While  Daniel 
waa  yet  speaking,  without  think^  that  he  had  won  hia 
caae,  his  father  sprang  from  hia  chair,  and  in  entire  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  character  as  judge,  exclaimed  to  his  eldest  son, 
"Zeke,  Zeke,  let  that  woodcfauck  go." 

Th^  qitotod  passage  is  the  devdopment  of  both  sides 
of  ths  aif^ument  on  the  question,  stated  in  Eaekiel's 
wwds,  "En  him,"  or,  stated  moreJonnally,  "Resolved 
that  the  WDodchuck  should  be  killed."  In  aU  ai^umenta- 
tive  passages,  there  diould  occur,  near  the  b^iimiing, 
a  dear  statement  of  the  question  to  be  argued.  This 
statement  is  called  the  propoiitfoii. 

The  first  paragraidi  of  the  passage,  which  precedes 
the  proposition,  is  ihe  introdnctioii.  It  tells  how  thi 
WDodchudc  was  caught  and  how  the  question  of  killing 
himarose.  The  part  fdtowing  the  proposition  is  the  body 
(rf  the  argument.  It  contains  both  sides  of  the  discussion, 
the  affirmative  side  (Ezddd's),  and  the  negative  side 
(Daniel's).  We  notice  that  both  boys  advance  thdr 
arguments  as  clearly  and  fordbly  as  possible  and  in  a 
certain  definite  r^iular  order.  Their  cases  mig^t  be 
•mmned  up  as  foUows  : 


■nvLS  AioinairT 
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X. 


AniMMATmt    . 

titsolmd  OuU  1h*  woodchmk  shtmU  it  kaitd. 
X.  The  WDodchuck  was  a  thief  by  natim; 
3.  Re  had  already  done  mudi  hwrm; 
3*  He  would  do  much  more  if  he  was  freed; 
4«  It  had  cost  much  trouble  to  catdi  Um; 

5.  Siiice  he  would  be  more  cumnng  in  future,  it 

would  be  more  difficult  to  catdk  htm  again; 

6.  His  sldn  would  partly  pay  for  the  damafe  he  had 

^me. 

moAnvB 
R0s<avid  Aat  tkt  woodckuck  skotOd  not  b*  kOkd. 

z.  Since  God  had  made  the  woodchuek  tz  en>>y 

Ufe,  it  had  a  ti^it  to  iive; 
s.  The  woodchudc  waa  not  a  destructive  uimal, 
but  ate  only  what  was  needed  to  sustain  Ufe, 
food  that  they  could  wdl  afford  to  give  him; 
3.  God  had  given  them  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  wooddittck; 

4-  The  wooddiuck  had  never  broken  the  laws  of 

its  own  nature,  nor  God's  laws; 

5-  A  just  penalty  would  be  exacted  of  them  if  they 

took  away  the  life  for.  M*ich  the  woodchuek 
wasplea^g. 

The  rest  of  the  passage,  the  last  two  paragraphs, 
is  the  coDdusiML  It  describes  the  father's  interven- 
tion and  hastily  given  decision.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  interruption,  it  would  have  been  fitting  that  the 
principal  ai^^uments  on  each  side  shtxdd  have  been 
summed  up.    As  it  is,  tiiis  is  unnecessary. 

The  whole  arymient.  then,  is  found  to  be  an  orderly 
development  in  four  oftrta  :  intro^ction.  propostium, 
djarumion,  and   coaduajoa.    In   argument,    eqieSaUy, 
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«4ii(£  denoMids.  abofve  aU  tyl«i^  botii  deui^ 

it  is  advinble  that  the  dklerent  pointt  tiiat  are  pi«. 

noted  diQukl  be  properly  ananged  and  deariy  defined. 
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PUm  and  stat^  ikt  argmmU  for  tiOm  Ou  affirmative 
or  tki  mtaHvt  of  on*  of  Ou  siOtjocts  on  pp.  J 57-1 58. 

44-    WCMID8:  BRBVTTT 

A  mistake  in  Style  acunst  iviiidi  we  must  guaid,  is 
the  use  of  more  iracds  than  are  actually  necessary  to 
ejqmss  our  meaning  deftly  and  foreibly.  This  mistake 
nay  shonr  itsdf  in  vaiioas  ways. 

z,  Consider  the  foOowing  : 

On  hearing  this  news,  he  left  his  oiBoe,  took  a  ttieet-car, 
rode  to  the  station,  bou^t  a  ticket,  and  caught  the  first 
train  for  New  York. 

This  sentence  is  faulty  because  the  writer  has  over- 
crowded his  statement  with  unnecessary  details.  Unless 
there  is  some  t^)ecial  reason  for  giving  details,  all  that 
be  r  quires  to  say  is: 

On  hearing  this  news,  he  at  once  set  out  tor  New  York. 

This  error  <rf  overcrowding  a  sentence  with  unimpor- 
tant details  is  termed  prolixity. 

a.  Another  ezamfde  of  lade  of  brevity  is  shown  in  the 
following  : 

Inside  the  church,  we  found  that  it  was  laid  out  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  any  church  we  had  ever  seea, 
the  pulpit  being  at  the  entrance. 

Ixi  this  sentence,  the  thought  has  been  exprased  in  an 
awkward  and  unnecessarily  long  way.  Contrast  witu 
the  foregoing  sentence  the  following  concise  s^-^tement  of 
t^  same  fact : 

We  had  never  seen  a  church  planned  in  this  way,  with 
the  pulpit  at  the  entrance 
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^f  Tlia  me  <rf  «n  uniwcmMuay  ioog  and  oonqtHcrtad 
r?  «'«^I«««»Ma»lWfwWri^jr.  Verbosity  dafrra 
from  prolixitjr  in  that  verbosity  involves  the  ttae  of 

wnnecessaiy  words,  whereas  pndixity  is  the  t»e  ol  lameo- 
MBsry  details. 

3.  Notice,  too,  how  bnwity  has  been  sacrificed  in 
the  following  sentence : 

Thki  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  the  station. 

^The  adjectives  diorkst  and  manst  are  in  the  same 

Srammatical  tebition,.  and  they  are  so  neariy  alike  in 

meaning  that  one  of  them  may  conveniently  be  dropped. 

rThe  mmeoessary,  or  inadvisable,  repetitikn  of  a  thought 

•  O  by  the  use  of  words  in  the  same  grammatical  reUtion- 

V.  ship  is  known  as  tantolou. 

4*  A  somewhat  omilar  error  occurs  in  the  fcrflowing  : 

He  vduntarily  a^tred  to  assist  us. 
Here,  however,  the  adverb  vohmtanly  repeats  the  idea 
oftheverbi>#(fr«i.    The  words,  however.'arek^^^t 
4      graPMPatical  relationship.   'Hus  fault  is  known  as  redan- 
dancy.  "^  ~ 

S.  Finally,  even  when  there  is  no  repetition  of  meaning 
we  sw-^etimes  find  careless  writers  using  words  that  are 
not  c  asary  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence  ;  for  exa^j- 
ple, 

There  were  many  families  that  had  nothing  to  eat. 
The  sentence,  in  its  correct  form,  would  read  : 

Many  families  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Bjevily  then,  may  be  secured  fyy  : 

I.  Omitting  unnecessary,  trifling  details. 

a.  Using  the  sunplest  possiUe  constructions. 

3.  Avt»iing  repetitiott  of  thought. 

4.  Omitting  words  not  necessary  to  the  ^avcture 
of  the  sentence.' 
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I.  PnU  of  «  giMt  mmr  Mrious  thou^it)!,  %i  waOnd 
woiqih  the  ■treett. 

1.  Ywtwiday  I  had  nrruicn  to  hg^  »  pear  mtn  i,;     w 
Md  drauMtaaeet. 

$.  Thwwmntmm  than  two  hundred  pon^      .iif     r,f 
typiwid. 

4.  Tho  book  oodt  19,  iMwow,  wHh  the  exp«  u>d  m^-. 

5«  Be  had  maOn  a  new  iBireatian. 

6.  By  a  little  inquiry  on  hie  pert,  he  fooad  that  ;.^  Stan 
neat  waa  untrue. 

7.  He  had  the  habitual  habit  of  gambling. 

t.  BonuMdhimHifapiaUsbed. 

9.  Ho  went  upotaiii,  entered  the  library,  lit  the  light, 
selected  a  book,  aettled  y«aeif  in  hit  armchair,  and  began 
to  read. 

10.  He  was  cmsageous  throui^out  his  whoie  life. 

11.  At  midnight  the  jAysician  made  a  statement  sayins 
that  the  king  was  better. 

I  a.  Pleaee  keep  <dl  of  the  grass. 

13.  The  teacher  rose  from  her  desk,  walked  to  the  black- 
board, cleaned  it  oflF,  picked  vtp  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  wrote 
a  sentence. 

14.  They  claimed  the  entire  monop^y  of  the  whole  trade. 
15-  He  went  to  Montreal  and  from  thence  to  Quebec. 

16.  I  pondered  over  the  nutter  for  a  long  time. 

17.  Although  poor,  yet,  aever^eless,  he  is  respected. 

18.  A  white  city  of  canvas  will  rise  at  midsummer  next 
year,  in  which,  in  July,  six  thotoaad  of  our  vimUm  irom 
abroad  and  from  our  own  l«ad  wMl  be  accommodated. 

19.  He  wrote  the  a^obiography  erf  his  own  life. 

ao.  He  safely  esaehed  ha  dBstiaatiuii  in  ^wd  conditkn. 


im^^ 
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45-    ISamXKT  VBAOES 
Ih  iiraeeding  nctkni^  ive  iMwe  studied  now  ooBBBon 
ontn  Bntlidi.    We  have  aiw  noted  cImm  of  wwb 
that  are  not  employed  in  cood  fii^lkli,  aa  mil  m  the 
we  of  woids  in  a  wrong  nme.     Let  vm  now  oonader 

certain  inoorrect  uncBt.  aoDie  of  which  caoaot  be  4»dfio- 
i%cIaMifiedaader  any  one  of  the  foregoing  heads.  For 
^  »fc»  o*  brevity  we  shall  place  the  oonect  and  the 
iaeorrect  fonns  in  the  following  «w»*nrlfB^  in  pffmiM 
oohanns,  as  £dl9wt : 


"With 

INCOaSXCT 

I.  Do  not  use  a$id  tor 
to  with  sudi  verbs  as  try 
andf9. 

I  AaU  try  and  sucoeed. 

I  shall  go  and  oseet  him. 

a.  Do  not  place  an  ad- 
verb between  tlw  infinitive 
and  its  sign. 

He  decided  to  quickly 
act. 

3  Avoid  the  unneces- 
sary use  (tffof. 

I  have  got  my  book  wich 
me. 

4-  Never  use  of  for 
hcut. 

I  could  (diould,  would, 
must,  might,  etc.)  of  gone. 

5-  Avoid  tiifi  incorrect 
use  of  had  as  an  auxiliary 
com{deted  by  an  ix^nitive. 

We  had  a  horse  die  last 


Vtrbs 


ooaaacr 


I  Shan  try  to  sucosed. 
I  shaU  go  to  meet  him. 


He    decided    to    act 
quickly. 


I  have  my  book  with  me. 


I  could   (should,  wodd, 
must,  might,  etc.)  have  gone. 


A  horse  of  ours  died  last 
week. 
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MHQt4m  COMPOSmON 


Wm  Vtrbs 


y 


DfOOSItBCT 

.6.  After  tbe  verb  <i9«6l 
use  the  ooojtmctkm  Uuit. 
Neither  6«<  nor  6«l .  tdka< 
shook!  beuaed. 

I  do  not  doabt  but  what 
h«  will  nooeed. 


COSKBCT 


I  do  not  dout^  that  ho 
will  .mcoQod. 


f.  With  Adotrbs 

J     z.  Avoid  the  nnaeoeft- 


Buyvmailkgn. 

There  waa  a  friend  of 
yours  anivod  to-day. 

s.  Do  not  nae  a  pngo- 
'sttknwith  htmt,  Amcv, 

Prom  whenee  .have  yoa 
oone  ? 

d>  Do  not  tiae  somt  or 
onyasadvefba. 
I  have  studied  it  tome. 
%  has  not  worked  any. 
4-  Avoid  the  on  of  A«rr 
and  <ft«rv  as  adjectivsck 
This  here  book  is  mins. 
That  there  man  is  my 
brother. 

5.  Avoid  the  use  of 
Mier  for  wA^v  in  such 
expressions  as  any  fiact, 
ntry  fiact,  no  phc»,  som 

I  oaanot  find  him  any 


A  friend  of  youra  arrived 
tOKhgr. 


Whence  have  you  come  ? 


I  hhve  studied  |t  a  litUe. 
He  has  not  worked  at  all. 


This  book  is  mine. 
That  man  is  my  brother. 


I  cannot  il^  Um  WNf^ 
where. 


i 


mcoumct  usaom 
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moouicr 

6.  Do  not  use  suA  m 
an  adverb  of  degree. 

I  luve  never  seen  such  a 
ptetty  fHctttre. 

7.  Do  not  use  tmI  for 
vtry. 

I  was  real  aagiy. 

8.  Reoaamber  that  the 
adverb  qiiitf  means  "en- 
tiwly"  or  "ertremdy." 
Never  lay  0tH»  a  UitU, 
Vi^aftm,qmltalot. 

That't  quite  a  picture. 


The  room  k  qitite  lacfa^ 
but  not  large  enoui^  for  any 
one  to  be  comfortable  in. 

Re  had  quite  a  Uttle 
nioBey. 

Quite  a  few  of  my  frieadi 
were  present. 

y/  ,  9*  I^  wyt  use  «o  alone 
to  modify  an  adjective, 
except  ooUoquially. 

The  picture  is  so  pretty. 

/  10.  Arcnd  the  unnece»> 
aary  uae  of  %p  with  such 
vwte  as  opm,  chsi,  lift, 
raM»,  etc. 

He  opened  up  the  box. 

zi.  Avoid  the  umeoe^ 
saryttseofof. 

Be  did  equally  as  well. 


oomaicT 


I  have  never  seen  so 
pratty  a  picture. 


I  was  very  angry. 


That's  a  beautifttl  pic- 
ture. 

The  room  is  krge,  but 
not-  large  enoii^  for  9Uf 
one  to  be  comfortable  hi. 

He  has  a  ooosidsraUe 
sum  td  mintj. 

A  number  of  my  friendi 
were  present. 


The     pieturs     is     very 
pretty. 


Heopniid  the  bos. 


He  did  equally  weB. 


«4«  BMOUSH  OOMKMITJON 

,0.  ^WUkPnmomu 

mooimiCT  ootucr 

I.  Do  not  use  no  kss 

tkoH  for  no/nm  Hban. 

He  oune  no  leis  thaa  tea 
times.  ^ 

>.  Avmd  the  me  of  a 
•    withoNf. 

I  havmt  a  om. 


He  eune  ao  fewer  than 
tentimee. 


IbavenH 


1% 


WitkPnposiikm 

I.  tJae  bUmtn  irfien 
xdanmg  to  tiro  penoos, 
and  amoHi  irfiennlerring 
to  mora  than  two. 

HedividMilialftlMfruit 
among  tlM  two  bojre,  and 
the  nemaiader  among  hk 
friends. 

a.  Do  not  uao  off  tor 
ffom. 

I  got  the  book  off  my 
friend. 

3.  Do  not  use  0/  after 
off. 

Keep  off  of  the  grass. 

4.  Do  not  use  of  after 
insidt  and  outsido. 

He  stayed  inside  of  the 
house. 

5.  la.  expressiona  of 
tinw  use  twtMif  rather 
tfBtn  ntstdf  c^ 

He  will  oome  inside  (tf 
UoM  weda. 


He  divided  half  the  fruit 
between  the  two  boya 
and  the  reoamder  among 
hiafrienda. 


I  got  the  bode  from  my 
friend. 


Keq>  off  thegraaa. 


He    stayed    inaide    the 
htntae. 


Be  will  come  witl^  three 


moomacr  vnAon 
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meoBKccT 

6.  D6  not  uae  difftma 
19  otdiffnmu  Uum  for  <l»/- 
ftrtnt/rom.   ' 

It  »  qvite  different  to 
wlMt  I  expected. 


comer 


It  19  quite  di&rent  from 
what  I  Mpected. 


fZ 


*WmCoHJuncHons 
z.   Do  not  uae  than 


fmwhfn. 

He  had  no  •ooner  gone 
tiiaayottOMne. 

We  had  hardly  got  there 
tiian  our  friend  arrived. 

a.  Do  not  uao  and  with 
tic.    ■ 

He  bought  paper,  pens, 
pttidls,  and  etc. 


He  had  just  gone  when 
you  came. 

We  had  hardly  got  tiiere 
iriMtt  oar  friend  arrived. 


He  botti^t  panpn^  pens, 
pencils,  etc. 


■XBKCISB  ,6o 

Mak$  ail  ntc$ssary  comcUons  in  tht/ottowing : 
X.  He  has  got  his  haton  his  head.  a.  Your  house  is 
quita  different  to  ours.  3.  He  wiU  be  here  inside  ol  an  hour. 
4.  W#  had  hardly  gone  than  we  met  our  friend.  5.  It  is 
best  to  truly  say  what  one  thinks.  6.  I  can't  find  him  any 
I^aceb  7.  Your  story  is  so  interesting.  8.  There  was  a 
auntafft  here  this  morning.  9>  I  shall  try  and  learn  the  lee- 
son.  10.  Tluit  is  quite  a  story,  xx.  He  divided  hfa  property 
between  his  three  sons.  la.  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  money 
left.  13.  You  might  of  known  that.  14.  I  haven't  cared 
•aj  tor  him.  X5.  ^e  does  not  doubt  but  what  T^air 
•ttcoeed.  x6.  He  jumped  off  of  the  roof.  x?.  He  bought 
no  less  than  ten  houses.  x8.  The  man  Ufted  iq>  the  fciMa. 
X9.  Qo  and  see  Uoi.    «•.  I  couldn't  ind  a  on*. 


S-3. 


ts^ 


MMOham  componrum 


,*,.  4*.    nOHASIS  IN  THB  SSNTBNCB 

In  writtQK  tentoioes.  we  ahocdd  inake  it  oitr  aim  to  afr 
cure  not  only  dewrneia,  but  aho  tbo  greateit  degree  of 
foroe  that  is  desirable.  We  have  dready  considered  one 
WBWis  of  securing  force,— the  use  cf  oooerete,  or  picture, 
words.  But  there  are  a  number  of  otiier  ways  in  iHadi 
KBB  aay  suooaed  in  making  our  sentences  forcible,  and 
we  naBnoar  consider  the  most  inqiortant  of  these. 

I.  Rsamine  the  ftdtowing  sentence  : 

Beftwe  the  moontatns  were  hrought  forth,  or  ever 
Thon  hadst  fonned  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from 
vtmiuting  to  everiasting,  Thon  art  God. 

Now  the  most  important  part  of  the  above  sentence  is 
phfaify,  Tkou  artGod.  Henee,  it  has  been  given  the 
most  pnminent  position,  the  dose  of  the  sentence. 
Oefy  an  important  cgpiessiuu  diould  occupy  this 
position  in  the  •aantenoe.    This  withhoMing  of  an  impor- 

gr^^jto  inaysp  the  mXmBki;Ubs.mSmii^mi 

»  taeytodpte  af  iiiwims.  Note  how  mudi  weaker 
aie  quoted  sentence  would  become  if  the  final  dause 
were  placed  at  the  begtL^ung. 

a.  Consider  abo  the  following  sentences  : 
I.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. 
t.  Great  is  DUna  ot  the  Bphesians. 
3.  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon. 
4*  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart. 
5-  Plashed  aU  their  sabres  bare. 

The  emphatic  obsessions  are  respectively  5t2wr  and 
told,  Gnat,  Falltn,  Then  bur.t,  and  FiasM.    They  have 
been  made  emphatic  through  bdng  used  in  the  beginning  ' 
<rf  the  s^teaoe  rather  than  in  thdr  usual  posttioo  at  the 

^  *  '^^^^^  miwfa  moteiiheiy  io  hettenase  w£e?Se 


^ 


dkiplaced  eipraarioo  k  written  at  the  faqpamne-ofA; 


3>  A  differaot  device  for  securing  empfaasis  has  been 
mi^oyed  in  the  following  sentence  : 

H«Vy,  dated,  broken-hearted,  the  poor  mother  resttmed 
her  daily  tasks. 

^Here  we  have  a  series  of  adjectives  modifymg  the 
noon  mother.  Note  that  thejr  have  Iwen  ttityiyiti  in 
ocder<rf|iadiianyi||OTMinyj^.    A  series  so  ananged    ^ 

M^WT^^^  How  flat  the  sentence  would  be  with 
tte  order,  "Dwed.  broken-hearted,  hungry". 

4-  Thegspetitionofawoffdwill&eauentlvsiaciimvftry  /^) 
mariosd  ern^aSI  \  ^^^ 

^U  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am\an  Bnglishsuui,  whfle  a 
nmign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  ky 
down  my  arms,  never — never--«ever.:^ 

And  even  if  a  word  is  not  rqMated,  theemstosDaaUtf  Y^l 
eqiTOlent  ccpressioos  may  result  in  greater  emphasis  : 

'Oiey  are  dead.  Thej'  wiU  never  again  be  heard  upon 
the  heaths,  sinking  their  happy  songs  ;  they  will  never 
again  drink  with  their  peers  in  the  deep  inglenooks  of 
home.  They  are  perished.  They  have  disappeared.  Alas, 
the  valiant  fellows  t 

*•  "^oJlBpgtitioo  of  a  more  coonectjv^  (^ten  strength-    4^) 
ens  a  sentence: 

Add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience; 
and  to  piitience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness; ««<  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity. 

«.  Figures  of  spgeA  often  contribute  «mnh%sia,  for    /Wi 
^        StoaOe  :  He  foi^  like  a  Ika. 


i^ 


MirtapKtTf  :    &i  anm  tte  AuiUlm  fr%<w««  floed, 
A  fiviag  wiA,  a  human  wood. 

Mfltooymy  :  Beware  of  fhe  bottle. 

Synecdocbe:  All  haade  to  the  pumpe. 

^        ^      AntiUwns  :  Talent  knowi  what  to  do,  ta(A  knoiM  bow 
%X    r  a4&  to  do  h;  talent  makae  a  man  tcepectabte, 

tact  makee  htm  reepeeted ;  talent  ia  wealth, 

tact  ia  ready  money. 

For  a  fun  explnnatinn  of  these  figures  <£  vgeetii, 
sectiaa69»»-  9^1 


(1^ 


7.  FmaUy,  wnphaws  may  be  secttrad  tinoo^  the  use 
<rf  oectal  modes  of  trf>n«iiig.   .  Note  the  following  : 
It  was  Alfred  who  subdued  the  Danes. 
Bat  neither  dimate  not  poverty*  neither  studies,  nor 
the  sorrows  c^  a  hmne-sifik  eiile,  could  tame  the  deqierate 
audacity  ttf  his  spiiit. 

in  the  first  senteoce,  emphasis  results  from  tiw  tne  <^ 
the  tntrodtactory,  "It  was"  ;  in  the  second,  it  arises  from 
the  employment  of  the  oorrelattves  "netther-nor". 

En^ihasis,  then,  way  tm  gai***^  : 

I. .By  the  use  oi  oracrete,  or  iMcture,  wtnds. 
^  3.  By  giving  a  sentence  a  strong  ending. 
^  3.  By  inverting  the  usual  word  order. 

^  4.  By  arrangement  of  details  in  the  order  of 
dimax. 

^  5.  By  repetitioa. 

6.  By  a  series  (^  expressians  of  dosely  related 

meaning. 

7.  By  the  use  (^  certain  figures  of  speedL 

-  8.  By  the  use  <^  special  modes  of  phrasing,  sudi  as: 
"It  is".  "It  was";  and  by  the  use  of  oorrel- 
atiw  ooojunctkios. 


i^MttuiMmM 


mtaa 


^ss 


6i 

mit^We.  "*'''^*^  "^  ^*^  °«*  •^'-^  "P«^««» 

AttL^.^^li^^.'^  *^"*«^  to  lk»  for  hi.  Kfe.  King 
A!fiwitookr«fat«intl»cottHeofahenJ«iiMi 

4^Sa«dy  he  hath  borne  oar  grte&,  end  c»nM  our 
■orrows.  ^^ 

himMaaftttocioascrtme;  to  put  him  to  death  i.  atoort. 
pwriode ;  but  to  orudfy  him— what  ihaU  I  caU  it  ? 
0.  AU  bloodlew  lay  the  untrodden  aoMr. 
7.  It  waa  WoUe  who  ciq>tured  Quebec. 
«.  Thooi^  fc»  tlay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him. 
9.  Ahrne,  akme,  all,  aU  alone; 
Akme  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. 
xo.  The  champions  met  in  the  centre  of  the  UsU  wHh  a 
•hock  Kke  a  thunderbolt.  «•«  wiin  a 
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fifwrUt  tkt  foUowing  snOencts  so  as  to  makt  tkt  im- 
pofkmt  idtas  emphatic:  \ 

I.  A  fire  in  the  dty  is  an  exciting  event  to  the  average 

a.  Worth  makes  the  man  ;   but  the  fellow  is  made  by 
the  want  of  it.  "    "*"""' 

3.  Ptqpaife  to  shed  tears  now  if  you  have  them. 

4.  Cowardice  is  the  only  fitting  name  wb  can  give  to 
wch  conduct  as  this. 

S-  H^^  ^d  fidi&g  to  them  is  not  work  or  industry 
Iwt  a  pastime  and  a  pleasure. 

6.  T%iy  brought  hdm«  her  warrior  dead. 

7.  No  man  hath  grMter  love  than  this. 


S--8 


S^-B. 


ts% 


•MOLISB  CMPOMHOW 


II 
« 


8.  Bvcrjr  nun  Mtb«h  that  whidi  plsawth  and  i«  dalUrht- 
fia  to  iiamOi,  food,  and  that  evU,  wUdi  ^BipliaMth  him. 

9.  There  it  the  haauno*  he  wae  wcridag  with. 
10.  Britain  will  never  be  oonqaered,  at  leaet. 
XI.  Yea ;    I  avow  the  charfe  ;  I  prodakn  it ;  I  ooafeia 

it ;  I  admowlodge  it. 
la.  Cahuttity  eaaM  upon  them  awtft  aa  the  fii^tofaig. 

13.  Then  ■  he  wontd  rotum  to  woric,  wUadinK  a  meny 
time  an  the  while. 

14.  BJM  name  can  hardly  be  penned  withont  a  ottie, 
t  a  pang. 

5.  A  wrong  he  edkiom  foi^ve,  never  an  inault. 

47.  THB  FROOftDURB  OP  DBBATB 
A  ddate  ia  the  oral  preaentation  <rf  argnments  ttoder 
r^»i  whewby  the  ^eatort  oit  eadi  wde  of  the  guesdoo 
we  givm_aJ^^jLJlfiKliig»  and  an  immediate  Ofmor- 
tanity  to  i^r^Y  tft  ******  «n  tha  otJMr  akb.  We  have 
aheadjr  cooaiderad  ho^  the  differant  parts  of  aa  atgumeot 
flhoqld  be  presented,  and  we  have  now  to  oomiiler  how  a 
debate  should  be  cooducted. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  dbooee  a  siritaiote  siAlect  for 
debate  and  *"jjj>tftit  WT-**"*1'  This  statamcpt  of 
the  snbjeeCw^  ooSSr&ite  our  arfwHiiiP  i^  ^  >A7> 
for  exetiq)le,  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is-^wbeth- 
erfcotbi^  aspkyedin  ooU^ies,  is  harmful  or  beneficial  to 
theidayers.  A  suitable  proportion  for  such  a  debate  would 
be,  "Resolved  that  intercollegiate  football  is  hcnefirial 
tothefdayers."  Care  must  be  taken  that  Uie  proppdtioQ 
egpcesBes  esactly  the  ground  <^  ddbate.  If,  for  instance, 
we  were  to  drop  the  word  in^coU*gia$«  from  the  above 
propositioQ,  the  questiou  would  then  include  sndi  ways 
of  playing  football  as  are  undoubtedly  hannfui ;  foot- 
taSi,  tor  «Eami^,  as  i^yed  by  street  lowdies.  Farther, 
if  we  drof^Md  the  {dmoe,  to  tfu  play^^^s,  the  mib- 
jeet,  bidttding,  as  it  would,  the  ooosidBnUaaa  of  the 


.Pl«FW,  the  ^>«strtoCT,tl»rtBd«t«mfWBna,tl»uBi- 

iwwty  iirthoritie^  irooM  beoome  so  brawl  at  to  be  wy 

▼•^We  must  bt  CM«fiil,  •!»,  to  tt»  m  our  iKwjoritiw 

J?  r?r  ^*  ^  "°"«~*«' •■  *"•  "*^  »«d  the  debrtwi 
to  tdwdiflfefwit  vfcws  ol  the  qoertion  ttod^ 

*tojw/the  BTOEOBtiffi  <rf  ft  deb«to  ehookl  eli^ 
wog^  m  the  affimifttiv  f«nn     ft  would  bTLd- 

'tttf*,  for  mrtanoe,  to  rtate  our  proporitioii.  "Rewlved 
that  intercollegiate  footbiOl  is  not  hannfid  to  the  plftywi." 
^When  we  have  chosen  our  sobfeet  and  accumtely 

ww«d  the  propositioo,  iwB  mutt  ncjrt  select  the  weafcers 
oneacfaside.    There  must  be  two  sideCthe  ajinSkt 

The  number  of  speakers  on  ««A  side  dspsods  on  the  time 
atowdispoBal,andonthebtead&Hjioursub!|ect.  Two 
q^ngc  speakers,  however,  are  geaoally  cooskki^ 

»^t  These  are  alkmed  some  fi«d  time  to  speak. 
The  kader  on  each  ^e  may  be  chosen  by  the  speakers 
t^^ves  or  may  be  named  by  those  in  chaise  of  the 

When  the  sidesliave  been  chosen,  the  speaken  should 
mfeacarefule>tamjna^  of  the  question  to  be  debated 
and  begm  a  preparation  of  thSfii^iS^ts.  TuTpr^ 
paration  should  include  not  only  the  gathering  of  all 
available  mformation  and  the  marshalling  of  arguments/ 
m  support  of  one's  own  side,  but  also  a  very  careful  ^ 
ooMideration  of  such  arguments  as  the  opposing  side  are 
Iikdy  to  bring  forward,  since  success  in  a  debate  depends  / 
torgely  on  the  abiUty  to  meet  and  disprove  the  oonten-^ 
won  of  one's  opponents. 

«»oS^  °"  ^  **^  *°  oigankej^  pn^>aratOTy 
matwiaJ  we.  A  common  fault  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  debate  a  mme  enumeration  of  pointe  in  support  of 
our  own  view  of  the  case.    The  result  is  not  oojy  that 


>s< 


tlw  fpttdHt  are  fnfDMDtanr,  twt  «1m  that  tkt  I 

«reqitil»«Bifal»toa«]rlBttiiidtliB]iwl«tet|L 

InrteMl  of  niadiv  this  mfartidBB.  tin  todDm  on  6«di  lids 
^^'"'^  «««»  «i»n  a  fair,  poliapt  thraa  or  four,  main 
^MolMc^uit,  nqpport  there  wjth  matoJal  ^^ 
mnfftw  and  amotiitt,  and  fiaafy  liimmi  them  to  thair 
haaran  in  the  dearest  and  atraofeet  fim  fwie&le. 

Before  beghming  to  apeak,  too^  the  dafaaten  on  eadi 
idde  dwald  oome  to  a  definite  uadentaiidixig  as  to  what 
part  of  the  ground  each  is  to  oovar.  There  should  be  j^ 
o'vetlapiging  of  matter.  The  seooad  speaker  of.  the 
affiimativB,  for  mstaaoe,  afaonld  not,  aaeept  for  the  piaw 

pore  of  re-capitttlatkm  or  emphasis,  repeat  matter  aheady 
WC&  presented  by  his  leader.    Moreover,  mileM  each 

speaker  has  a  dear  idea  of  his  own  partiodar  week  in  the 
deb^e,  his  rematks  wffl  tend  to  be  vagoe.  nmfalhig,  and 


After  aU  preparatory  arrangBments  have  been  made, 
^  <feb»to  »  openad  by  the  leader  of  the  affirmative. 
As  ki  an  oral  oompositioa,  he  flhoakl  bepn  his  sneedi  bj 
addpeseiiy  the  diair  and  his  andienre:  It  is  then  his 
dttty  to  introduce  the  sot^ject,  to  state  the  pcopoeition. 
to  otttlme  the  care  for  the  affirmative,  and  to  advance, 
as  for  as  poasiUe  witfam  the  time  limit,  his  share  of  the 
arguments  as  agreed  upon  with  his  coUeagues.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  negative,  he 
should  make  ttese  as  eariy  as  possible.  Like  all  the 
other  speakers,  he  should  naturaUy  reserve  his  strongest 
arguments  for  the  dose  ol  his  speech. 

The  leader  of  the  affirmative  is  followed  by  the 
leader  ci  the  nqgative.  His  duty  is  to  r^te.  as  far 
as  posnMe,  ti»  argmnents  advaiiced  by  hfe  opptataat. 
It  is  generally  better  for  htm  to  do  Urn  in  the  fint  part  of 
his  ^wedk  and  not  to  defer  it  titt  the  last,    the  weaker 


iMtiinBy  lutt  the  aii^imMiite  in  iftvoar  of  Mi  o«m  side  bMk 
|»q»i«d  and  inn  be  abfe  to  (xncfaKfo  hig  CMS  mora  flra^. 
fy  if  he  ranrvM  his  beit  points  for  the  daw  of  hit  aiMcli. 
Pifitnkiy,  the  speeieers  for  the  tMSstive  should  tiy 
to  kUaw  their  oppooento'  fine  of  debete  and  to  rafote 
ttrir  erpanents.    In  this  wey  the  contentiMi  of  the 

MCitive  is  strengtiiened  and  the  wlioie  debate  is  siven 
rMter  unity  than  it  woold  otherwise  have. 

The  wst  of  the  speainrs  follow  in  oider,  a£5nnative 
and  negative  attemataly.  la^of  them  shoold  make  an 
«gort,  fart,  to  weaken  as  far  as  possiMb  the  case  of  hJa 
^gnen^  ;  nert.  to  ddiver  the  areuniMf  ^B"**^^ 
MP  g»  thft  rwwit  miimnr  wd^  JiL-ihft  jtn»aMtpfligible 


Thedgatejsctosedbythehaderoftheagnnative. 
Since  he  has  no  opportoSty  at  thelBej^nning  to  n^ 
the  argmnents  of  the  negative,  he  is  given  a  short  tine 
to  do  this  at  the  end.  He  gujst_^|^  however,  in  this 
concluding  speech,  advance  any  new  argnt|fflt^  oq  his 
own  side  of  the  case.  Naturally,  he  should  have  made 
up  his  mind  definitely  as  to  what  he  intends  to  say,  and 
should  say  this  as  fordMy  as  he  can-  He  has  a  last 
opportunity  of  weakening  the  case  of  the  opposite  side, 
and,  unless  he  takes  advantage  of  this,  he  win  im^ 
JneasuraUy  weaken  his  own  case. 
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Tkt/oUowing  are  sugitsted  as  snitabU  stibjtcts  lor  class 
debates : 
Resohed: 

I.  That  Rugby  footbaU  is  a  better  aU-round  £ame  than 
AsKxaatkm  footbaU. 

a.  That  Vancouver  is  likely  to  become  a  neater  dtv 
than  New  Yc»k. 

S'  That  newqi^^ers  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 


■"■'  '*"-a--'^^-' 


,wAn-    ■' 


it  to  l»  dtfivtd  froai  tiw 

lit  pMMBitti  of  #  i^.^ 
PwifMt  to  tito  indNMwd'thMi 


4.  That 

M«iM«fM 

5.  Ilistftodfnfit 
tnvri. 

#.  mt  fttoiB  k  sen  ««liit  tosMi  Chaa  claetiidtT 

».  ^tpIaittouvBMraiuefQltoMMikiBdtluutaiiitiuds. 
um  of  «!•  oMMMtfriijr  tlHm  tiw 


4t.  A  Bimnr  of  a  hcturb  :  **am  ouiansr9 

«w^.^i*^    J^««  ««*  tha  t««na  ■em., 

fPBfaVMt,  the  wQ^aMB,  fhe  nimiiMi  «a  iwi.^f^tarir,  t^ 
^witoMdbtnw.    Wm^'moiM  ytm  ooneiade  m  to  th« 
fTOiperityof  the  owner  of  this  finm  ? 
^Nojr«Hia.ia«,itn»rt.thetiaearf^^  Tawhrt 
^  ol  peoplB  do  th(7  helQaff  r   btilBWiilcQf  deaofaiK 
pltotootom^ptaHMrt?   WtarttiaiBeldayiiit?^ 
Do  3roii  aolioe  any  differaaoea  m  the  three  woam  ? 
WhiAfc  the  oMeat.  and  whidi  the  yon^ett  ?    Notioe 
tteatahewcf ««e  of thefigmw.  Notieethethieeiwyaof 
Jjoong^  the  graiii.    What  mowaeota  awafc  aach  of 
2«  three  ^eanera  xnake  before  adding  a  mm  hand- 
M  to  the  bundle  in  the  left  hand  ?    Which  method  it 
^ea^?    Nirtice  the  drest  of  eadi  of  the  ^eanem. 
What  difference  do  you  notice  m  the  head-gear,  in  the 
aprons,  m  the  tieeves  ? 
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CHAPTER  Vn 
49*    INTBR8ST  IN  NAkJUTION 


In  pivvioat  it—oM  m  nuTfttkm  we  whwow 
the  pinang  of  «  ttocy  and  the  uw  of  oonvwrntioQ  in 
rmm&n  cangtrntioa.  In  this  Ibmoo  we  shall  comider 
the  noitiiiq^ortMit  toaam  of  aecariag  interast  in  natm- 

fiflOBCt    At   a  fBiana  niie.  a  atory  ii  hitcraathur 

M  proportkm  to  the  aia»nt  and  ti»  <*a«ctBr  of  cooaete 
dib^that  it  eootalp*.  It>  a  miatake  to  cfaooae  ai^ 
mkjii^t&r  whidi  you  cuanot  atq^ily  definite  particidan. 

Qa  Aeo^jer  hand,  the  writer  ahoold  not  make  the  mistakB 
of  trying  to  indude  in  hit  story  nxxe  than  is  needed. 

Cheoae^  if  possible,  a  shi^e  iaddeot  and  teQ  yoor  story 
directiyp  without  dfemaions  or  wmmt^mmry  jwrpi^^ti^, 

In  writhig  a  story  it  is  important  tha^  yon  An^M  tB> 
^  It  IB  s^  9,  ^YMl'ijmkamM^B^n  and  moim 
urn  interast  ef  the  reader  at  Urn  very  outset  U  yon 
eanmiis  c  aimber  of  different  short  stories  you  wID  iind 
Aat  at  least  toemeAods  gj  jnimrtnrfiig  h  ifny  ate 
commonly  laaea. 

t  ^  «•  The  writer,  aa  we  saw  in  section  I,  sometimes 
bgi^'^acji3aBgtt«anacoottntofthat««Aa^^ 
SP9tm  flf  mn  ityiy.  The  following,  for  eacampie,  axe 
the  opening  sontenoes  of  a  story  entitled,  On  Hu  Rsm: 
LMrt  tummer  I  rented  a  eottafe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sefaie,  Mveral  miles  from  Paris,  and  I  used  to  go  out  to  it 
every  evening.  After  a  while  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  my  netghboun,  a  nan  between  thirty  and  forty 
yuan  of  Sfs,  who  naUy  was  one  of  the  queerest  oharaotets 


(•*) 


i. 


i-^, 


WfBMST.af  XASKATmi 
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Imh«v«iiiet;    He  WM  an  old  bwrtiM  mM  ««»««»«  »k 
to  ^faj^oAicUootta  mitorlM.  told  «a  wry 

»»^>«oin«  deKriptkm  ihoold  not  be  to  long  «d  detaiW 
00  prawtwJ  in  «och  a  wiy  «,  to  aniiiw  hU  curiotity. 

tiM  iii»ti'  ♦i^rTL  TT^        wommgo,  who  lold  her  soul  to 

£Llr2       l:^  °*****^  ^  «*»*«*  «i«ht  Kv.  rich  end 
haiyy...  white  wo«u«?-    "TeU  it,"  we  cried. 

It  WM  m  the  old  d«ye  befofe  the  war,"  he  begmn. 
H«»ti» "toy  TfmOy  begins  with  the  expwerion.  "It 

paragraph  is  mtended  merely  to  awaken  interest. 

WtJP^^^^*^*"  ^'P"^  paragraph  as  the  foregoing, 
^th^inttoductory  «atence  such  as  you  findto^ 

^,  hmitiflg  is  one  of  the  meet  enjoyable  «,d  exciting 
nwrts  that  a  yoimi  nan  c«i  indulge  in.    Ck»e  mornfa,,  iS 


I 


1  J 


(c) 


II 
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j^  tar.  •boBt  thm  o'ctodc,  *  f«i«a  wiA  f  ilKtad  fawn  o» 
towe  ^ ^m  «boat  elglil  mSk»  to  auto  oaltod  Bnel^ 
Hffl.  l^kflmtr  hocpe  ftl  *  tarn  hoatm  and  tet  oai  for  a 
«D«T  «yai  had  teeft  p<liwt«d  Mfe  m  a  plaee  where  we 
dumld  pnhmr  find  a  leai. 


Yat  wffl  .p*  Art  flrf.  .art  ol  i«wiiietim  k  e«a^ 
moo^-phoe  and  ^fcitewth^  Hb  <y«ifa«  H^Moe 
«iW!Wfer  ii  wmk.  Why  not  begin  tiw  story  taMfy 
with  the  OBvwmhm  of  the  boys  iHim  the  vnmmA 
to  gb  fiMhaating  ii«g  fot  ande  ?   ^^ 

a^SoawtiiMi  im^md  ef  firing  «t  the  imtwt,  aa 
awiwnt  OK  thn  dam, 

)  to  k^l^gfpt  «i  4|Mtiip  to 


9Mi^  intRxlaoed  hy 
ia4te  loBowii^: 

"IPhat  do  yott  think  elMiV  do  if  ehr  41^111  «MPf   fir 
ooi^t  to  have  it,  yoa  know,**  aeid  MMite. 

'*Beat  me,  ead  tock  yen  np  m  yo«r  hn^Mai  "  Dfan 

^  »,!'  rt?*^  l>«i««««.    **Bmm  jwi  jet  the  cart. 

^?"    "Yei;they^tnnqr»adnt^hiittii^'rejonlii>ff 

Ben^kaow.    Take  the  revolver,  i£  yon  ■»  afaud,  and  let 
me  earry  them." 

"^'"V^^fr^."  Maideitwde  forward  twiWy,  a  h«id 
in  Im  pmSuA,  and  her  dun  in  tlie  air.  Di<dc  felk>wed  wi^  a 
•naat  ptn^re  levolver. 

H«e  we  «ie  introduced  to  two  of  the  peraom  in  the 
•tory.  A  augfBstion  of  their  characters  is  given  ;  and  a 
y*y*»  ie  pieeented  that  engages  our  interest  at  the 
baiMag  «*  tiie  aamitive.    We  expaet  ^t.  pooit  by 


IKAst,  otiw  olnaeBte  of  t]»  iiktaiftioa  wia  b»  dBf«loaii 
M  the  story  praendB. 

Baiinag  began  the  rtery  ireO,  the  wfifeer  must,  in  the 

tpiic»diooeB|ad«BaM|Bhiemi>taririioiMtofaii 

heTOt  refy  for  holding  iateraet*  ie  the  ^^^i»  dT 

^ffiSBIS*   ^*  **^%iTt  pnrt  nf thn  nemitiiiii,  i 
—  protjlem   is  nsaaUy-  pnnnted. 


i^) 


nfonmmdflkijia' 


Mage  ia  the  story  OmM  heigfatea  oar  inteivst  in  h, 

nntfl'fina%,  at  the  very  last,  ne  see  hoir  it  has  been  OTw^ 
eeme.  When  the  eofatioa  of  the  difficulty  has  fa«B 
ftMfly  prasenled.  and  the  SMpeue  of  the  raider  n- 
Hewd,  the  story  riioald  end.  Care,  hoewver.  ahoold  ha 
tdno  to  make  tiw  story  end  natomlly. 

nmcisa  65 
WM(r  a  nanaUm  composiHoH  bastd 

I.  Bow  La  Safie  aaplocwl  the  ^fJMJMiinii 
a.  The  late  of  Ihe  Hnroos 

3.  How  Ifadwiaie  crossed  the  RockiM 

4.  The  Story  of  Hawy  Hodaon 
%.  Tha  BatHe  of  Buidebvc 
«.  TheDiaoovaryof^aarica 
7-  The  Armada 

8.  Warren  Hastingi  aad  Hvauaaami 

9.  Hannibal 

10.  The  BipHkion  of  the  Acadia« 

11.  Tecumteb 
19.  Abraham  linooh 
zj.  The  Battle  of  Salamis 
14.  AStoryinni 


i«4 


5^    CHANGBSOP  TBNSB 


tlQ 


ii^ 


(A 


ttrjte5^toW  «  A.  part  t««e;   bat  in  theB«e 
"^«  pwt  rf  the  aKwdve  ^  pw«t  tenaa  it  med. 

^Jano.  the  freamt  »Big  » JkaaB^  m  the  Hktorin 


Bot  in  both  narnitifm  and  deao^ytioii  the  author 
»™taiP»«oiifargar,  aad  beiidaa  uaing  the  historic 

ygLfOTMBMgtteactiaiflrtheaeaMthat^^^ 
BSSSS^    Wroniwie,  lor  iflnattatimi.  t%  ftinn«hi  m  ~ 
«»|AfromPteiaiiaii:  ^^         -■•«w^»  I»»- 

irillS  S  ^  **^  ^  "*•  "^~*''  irt«e  it  tow.  by  the 
^  01  Utiee  aad  rt««l  oa  the  nmO^  that  bei^  it 

^  "^LJ"  ^'**  ««d«  the  riter,  a  muak^TS^  ia 

brttodttaei.    ilewataiidin«aiicyooUui^tintheea»ly 
autumn  ol  the  jrwMriMo.    Youarein  themStolS»S 

Aoaaanj  o^  c«jpegated  ^ivagea.    Eater  one  o/twTd^ 

mgs      they  wiU  not  think  jrtm  a«  an  intrnder.    Some 

faendlyaqnawwiUlayamatfocyonbythefire;  youw 

■MX  3^nmtf  upon  it;  tmoke  your  pipe,  and  study  the  lodge 

i?  the  t^      ^        ^^  *****  •^•*™  "»'°««*»  «»•  ^°»S 

As  «  geoena  rule  unleaa  there  ia  some  special  rmmoq 
lar«chamaoftense,weshottldttig^aainetanseinth> 


Oy  VBMRI  t$$ 


ttowyfaottt  our  coBjpotttipa  ftnd  m 


■aaokbe  c4p«ey^caiM  about  dm^^^amoubtmm 


toaaoAor  in^ 


Motoaee  or fMotjpi^.    Intte 


foifcming  pMagniph.  lor  insteiioe,  the  teoan  aie  mned; 
and  in  maiAat  neoanaiy  oomctioos  we  tfiQitld  tiie 
tlttotq^ioiit  ei^MT  tiie  ptesent  or  the  past  Wnm- 

At  last  a  day  M«M»  when  it  rolM,  and  father  M«  he  wJfM 
golUiing.  He  Im'lloac  in  iiUmg  the  box  with  womw.  and 
he  eutt  across  lots  and  mm  aU  the  way  for  fear  the  raia 
WMiM  stop  and  they  WMiM  erJl  him  back.  He  orrtew  there 
out  of  breath  and  iwarly  wes  through  bat  htdid  not  kaow 
that.  He  is  so  excited  that  he  ItwiiMm  as  he  »s«l«  his  hook 
awl  he  do$s  not  even  stop  to  put  the  cover  on  his  box,  bat 
dropped  both  to  the  ground.  And  now  the  bliarful  monent 
Ast  CMW  and  he  cast  his  line  into  the  pool.  In  an  inHant 
JlMfv  was  a  sharp  twitch,  and  the  nnt  a  trout  was  turning 
.Isil-springs  in  the  air. 

In  subordfaMttedaaaes  the  rules  governing  the  aeqqeoce^^'^^**^ 
of  tenses  mnst  be  foUowed.  (See  Ontario  High  Sdiool  fj) 
Grammar,  page  i88.)  In  this  connectioo.  the  foikming 
directions  dioitid  also  be  observed  : 

(a)  Verba  audi  as  txpgct,  hope,  intend,  since  they  i^r  .j\ 
to  future  time,  must  not  be  foUowed  by  a  verb  or  an  ^W 
infinitive  expressing  completed  action.    Thns,  instead 
ol  saying  : 

I  hoped  to  have  gone  btf ore  he  arnved  ; 

He  intended  to  have  gone  to  college; 

We  expect  that  he  has  reached  home  safe  ; 

we  should  say  : 

I  hoped  to  go  before  he  arrived  ; 

He  intended  to  go  to  college; 

We  suppose  that  he  has  reached  home  safe. 


f) 


*^ 
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9)  Wm  Mdi  vertit  M  IJ»»  and  ^n;^.  i»  «««  ^ 

cMfol  aofc  to  OM  ft  periect  tease  when  the  actieii  lakM 
piMe  in  the  pnmA  time.    INir  inetence,  Inetiad  ol 

I  ihould  h«ve  l&Bd  to  meet  3!!9»  MMoer; 

I  ahoiild  have  pieleRwl  not  to  lee  y«m  to-day ; 

WBiboitldny, 

I  ■hottld  Hies  to  have  met  yon  wmmmt  ; 

I  should  preler  not  to  have  wen  yon  to-day. 

^^.^^^  "^  *^»  ^^*^ 'i^^*  •od  dumld,  to  ex-> 
Vnm  fature  lame,  see  Ontario  Ifigh  School  Qnmnnar 
pages  X83-186. 

^nong  the  special  uses  of  verb  phwiBS  with  wW  and 
«»««  yon  wiU  notioe  that  they  are  sometanes  used  in- 
deed oi  the  shnpte  tense  forrcs  to  make  a  genemi  state- 
mentt  to  indicate  hiU)itnal  action,  or  to  ennss  con- 
jecture ;  thus, 

Aoddents  will  ha]9«n. 

When  a  stonn  came  he  would  ahraye  ran  for  shettor. 
He  will  be  at  home  by  this  tinte,  no  doubt. 

Bnt  ahhougfa  we  frequently  use  these  verb  phnses 
to  express  probaWKty  or  conjecture,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  use  them  when  definite  stetemente  of  fact  are 
«q«»«^  P^^  rto»A»^^4,  am  always  pnsfemhu 
^e.J^S^»  and  coqjec^ur^.  How  inde&ute'lEiid 
tmsatw&ctoiy,  for  instance,  is  the  picture  presented  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

Across  the  road  from  the  house  you  wotUd  probably  see 
a  Uirp  bam  and  on  both  sides  of  it  there  might  be  a  green 
meadow  or  perhaps  fields  of  grain.  A  quarter  of  a  mUe 
back,  there  wottid  be  a  belt  of  woodhmd  with  a  stream 
runmng  through  it.  The  brook  probably  rises  in  a  swamp, 
aad  behmd  the  twump  there  wiU  be  a  number  of  low  hills. 


ThMB  hm^t  tin  9mtm9,  tiw  iPoodi-Mid  tlw  stna«  nmniac 
ttwi»  tk»  tmOmm  am  ti»  dihrf  pliircmiid  faTS 
wttMr^  b(^  Md  ]|9  wndA  ffrow  op  as  Tifocow  aad  rvuad 
as  the  oaka  that  yoa  wotdd  iad  acattered  ovar  hia  &thir^ 
form. 


^         We  may  noir 


snm  «p,  in  the  folkmit^  cBrectkna,  what 
'  the  uae  <^  diffmttt 


I.  Vs§A»9mmimminA»maiMstai«mmtlsiikrm^ma 
ytmrcomposiiim,m*i4wkmacktmtttoth0histonepmmt, 
oftoOwptntntimptraimwiUaddtotiuvhUkmsi^ 


9.  B0  car^  to  <ibm9$  tfm  rules  for  Hu  s*qu9nc§  ^ 
t0Hsn,  tsptdeHy  in  Uu  east  of  such  vtrbs  as  o^ect.  in- 
tend, like  a$id  prefer. 

J.  Whtnvtr  pnsibk,  ns§  9trb  forms  that  txprnsfm^^ 
rathortkam  tlum  which  txprjss  prcbabiUty  emd  eomiwhm! 
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RnmUnA  of  Ui»moimngstntonc9s,mimg  proper  vtrb 
forms : 

I.  We  woold  have  liked  to  have  gone  with  you  if  then 
weie  room  ia  the  carriafe. 

^  a.  Nearly  every  commimityboatte  of  a  weather  propiMt. 
When  one  accosts  a  farmor  on  the  road  aiul  intittires  lus 
opinion  of  the  "probs,"  he  will  probably  be  directed  to  go 
imdask  Pete  Jones,  Tom  Andrews,  or  some  other  great 
peraonage. 

3.  The  reflection  of  she  moon  and  stars  in  the  watw 
was  so  clear  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  sHght  motion  of  die 
water  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  looking  at  the 
river  or  at  the  sky, 

4.  The  messenger  whom  we  have  sent  out  an  hour  1^ 
mwt  have  reached  his  destination  before  this  ;  we  expected 
to  have  heard  f rtwi  him  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived. 


5 -J 


ztt 


thw  tyi»,  bnt  tlM  frame  miacM  U«mr  kMfS  te 
At  «ht  right  it  a  crol^)  of  widianMttdortiBt  the  leeder 

iHM  U  «»  ioMien  wha  iMid  the  heood,  of  lee&»  the  &« 
^Jj^^|^j^ha«|*  they  have  beea  Uned, 

5i«    AMBIGUITY 

Riamine  the  foflkming 

I.  Hie  thief  tOd  the 
judge  that  if  he  had  been 
broQght  t^  as  he  wae  he 
^^onld  have  acted  ia  the 
•MM  way  a«  he  did. 

3<  He  quoted  one  of 
Browning's  poems  with 
-n^iich  I  am  familiar. 

3.  I  shaa  tell  him 
what  I  want  to  do  when  he 
comes. 

4.  Standing  on  the  oor- 
aer  of  the  street  We  saw 
two  policemen. 

5.  My  father  wrote  to 
me  «^e  in  Boeton. 


If. 


I.  The  xhktmSi  to  the 
jndge :  '*li  you  had  been 
brought  tq>  as  I  was,  you 
would  have  acted  in  the 
•■me  way  as  I  did.»* 

a.  He  quoted  a  poem  of 
Browning's  with  which  I  am 
familmr. 

3-  When  he  comes  I  shidl 
tdl  him  what  I  want  to 
do. 

4-  We  saw  two  p(dice> 
men  standing  on  the  comer 
of  the  street. 

5'  While  I  was  in  Boston 
my  father  wrote  to  me. 

Out  <rf  each  of  the  eentenoes  in  the  left-hand  oolitma 

itispoMbletotaketwodiffereiitineamngs.  Inthefonnin 

which  the  sentences  are  written  in  the  ri^t-hand  oohmm, 
only  one  meaning  in  each  case  is  possible.  A^toBttHat 
convYS  two  different  meanings  is  said  to  be  imihi»,u^, 

•na^ffieomsequent  tack  of  deafness  is  said  to  S^ueto 
■ffiUguitj. 


AmUOUJTI 
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cw«»  of  amWwity  •    bat  A.«r!!r       "**?  *'°°'°*°° 

■ZBWISB  <; 

3.  When  pressing  a  colourad  drcss  and  von  h^^  ♦!.- 

4.  The  directon  hope  that  dnrinff  the  fair  fchev  m.*  »>- 
BO  fortnnate  as  to  have  no  bad  JZr^  Z^^t^ 

which  looks  fnsky,.and  a  policeman  is  holdia*  it 

7.  He  boasted  of  his  engagefflent  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
village  some  days  afterwards.  ^      ^* 

be  LL'^  "^^  ^"^  "°'  ^^'^  '^^^  ^^'^  »«t'y  it  should 

th«Lin    ^  iL""!  ^"*  ^'^'  **«  '^  '"  "^^  ««  affection  of 
the  hmn,  which  has  happily  now  entirely  disappewed 


'  'I 

1 


S-3. 


I 


tjo 


sa. 
iuvaatiau. 

t$»  Am  yottMvflo 
oat  Prance  cu  ffy  in 


at  wdlMtlMir 


93.    LONG  AND  SHORT  SBNTBNCBS 

BxamiiiB  the  folkmiiig  puicmphs,  noting  mptdaXI^ 
tte  length  of  the  nsfeBiKM  : 

Radisson  «m  I^  kui.    Bis  toM  was  imptrtanL    Bs 
kad  saneUmtsi  tits  mmrdsr  0/  titrss  Moiumks.    Nst  /«r  a 
WMiMl  sines  ks  was  rseoptw^  had  tkey  darsd  f  mUs  ths 
hamds  sf  S0  damgtrous  a  prismm.    Amid  dtoMy  sUemee,  Ik* 
Irsf»sis  Sslkiir  sttsd  up.    Ptinging  down  aedictne-lMg,  for 
robe,  wampum  bdte,  and  tomahawk,  he  pointed  to  the 
ninnteen  aoart  npon  hi*  eide,  each  ol  which  e^snified  an 
enemy  alain  by  hte  own  hand.    Then  the  old  Mohawk 
bitdce  into  one  of  thoae  impaanoned  rltapeodice  ci  edoquenee 
which  dehi^ted  the  lavage  nature,  calling  bade  to  eadi 
of  the  wanion  recoUectiont  of  victoriee  for  the  Jxotpaoks, 
His  eyes  took  fir*  from  msmMry  of  hersicbttttts.    TksetmsUUrs 
shook  0jf  their  impsrturhaiU  gritfity  and  shemted,  "Bo,  ksT' 
Each  man  ef  them  had  a  memory  of  his  part  in  those  past 
glories.    And  a*  they  applauded,  there  i^ded  into  the  wig- 
wam the  mother,  nnging  some  battle  aong<rf  valour,  dasuing 
and  gesticuhiting  round  and  round  the  lodge  in  discy,  serpen- 
tine drciings,  that  illustrated  in  pai^Mmiime  those  tMttles  of 
kmg  ^p>.    Gliding  ghostily  £rom  the  camp-fire  to  the  outer 
dark,  Ae  suddenly  stopped,  stood  erect,  advanced  a  step,  and 
with  all  her  might  threw  one  belt  of  pricelon  wampum  at 
the  councillors'  feet,  one  necklace  over  the  prisoner's  head. 
Before   the   applause  could   cease  or  the  councillors' 
ardour  cool,  the  adopted  brother  sprang  up,  hatchet  in 
hand,  and  sang  of  other  victories.    Then,  with  a  delicacy 
of  etiquette  which  white  pleaders  do  not  always  observe, 
father  and  son  withdrew  from  the  Council  Lddge  to  let  the 
jury   deliberate.    The   old  sachems   were  disturbed.     Tkey 
had  been  moved  more  than  their  wont.    Twenty  withdrew  to 


Hi 


■MMHiAiLlillta. 


rf?  •/ !^ 'Iff  **^  *^' '^^  «^  •«^' «»•  ~«»^ 

2^.     r«*««C#  «M  MK»«iMil  !•  lit  /r».,^.     WoBld  tlw 
(amlTM  of  Uw  (fead  Midwirki  oofuidar  tbe  waa^tuB  baltt 

2f  !;S!!r.*'.°"J  ^"^J^  ^"*»«***  wffer  •  jwrth  to 
«v«  WHO  bad  jouMd  the  mttrdMren  o£  tlM  Midundcs  ?  Coidd 

^»  Mohawks  aiEocd  to  offend  the  great  Iroqttoie  diiif  who 
was  the  Freadi  youth's  friend  ?  Ai  they  deliberated,  the 
other  cottncilhm  returned,  accompanied  by  aU  the  membera 
of  RadiiKm'i  friendly  family.  Ataim  tkt  fatktr  «Mf  mi 
sp^U.  Thietimewhenheilniihed,in«eadoftittinfd«m, 
he  caught  the  neddaoe  of  wamimffl  from  RadiMoa'a  neck, 
ttrew  it  at  the  laet  of  the  oldest  sachem,  out  the  captive's 
bonds,  and,  amid  shouts  of  appUMiicset  the  white  ywtth  free. 

Prom  JA*  PoiA^W^,  ,/ rt,  ir^  Agnes  La«t,  by  per. 
nussion  of  the  Author. 

You  win  notice  that  the  sentenfiea  dtfhr  in  kogth, 
vmryiog  from  those  that  are  v«y  riiort  to  thoie  that  are 
very  long  and  fall  of  details. 

Notioe  abo  that  the  short  isntaooea  are  used  in  those 
parts  of  the  naiTativ»  in  whidi  no  detail  is  required,  bat 
m  wfaicii  the  thought  most  be  toreifafy  stated  or  in  yM^ 
thewi^  wishfls  to  give  eaqjressioa  to  excitement  or 
eagemeas.  Long  lentencea  are  used  in  those  parts  of  the 

nanative  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  details  that  are 
so  dosely  related  that  they  must  be  presented  in  the  same 
sent^.  Short  sp-itences  are  used,  for  instance,  in  de- 
scribing the  crisis  of  the  trial;  long  sentences  are  used 
in  describing  the  actions  of  Radisson's  Indian  mother. 

You  wiU  notice,  furthermora,  that  in  the  fest  para- 
graph the  opening  sentences,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
passage  is  first  stated,  are  short.  The  topic  sentence 
of  a  paragraph  is  generally  short  because  of  the  necessity 
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of  stating  the  thought  deaxly.  The  last  sentoioe  in  ««ch 
of  these  pangnphs  is  long.  Sometimes  the  oooduding 
sentence  in  a  pazagtaph  is  short,  when  thoe  is  some  q)edal 
reason  for  trying  to  make  the  paragraph  end  bluntly 
or  abnqytly,  or  when  the  writer  wuhes  to  stun  up  the 
though  in  a  single  pithy  sentence  ;  but  generally  the 
writer  prefers  to  round  out  the  paragrai^  with  a  long 
sentence  in  order  to  avoid  abruptness. 

A  good  writer  generally  tries  to  vary  the  length  oi 
his  sentences.  A  succession  (tf  short  sentences  produces  a 
harsh  jerky  effect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the 
smtences  are  long,  the  reader  does  not  follow  the  thou^t 
so  readily. 

We  may  then,  sum  up  the  main  points  raattrfitig 
sentence  length,  m  the  fdlowing  directions  : 

I.  Us§  short  topic  sttritncts.  Whtn  txpnssing  strong 
tmotioH  or  tntphasmng  an  important  thou^,  nst  short 
stnt0nc$s,  whtr*  possibU.  Whtn  pftsmdng  a  number  of 
comparatively  unimportatU,  but  dosely  connected  details, 
nse  long  sentences. 

a.  Vary  the  length  of  your  sentences.  Do  not  write 
a  paragraph  which  is  composed  entirely  either  of  long  mm- 
tences  or  of  short  (mes. 
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Examine  the  fdUowing  paragraphs  : 

(a)  On  the  aist  of  June  the  sun  did  not  set.  ^S§Be 
hsd  crossed  the  Arctic  Ciccle.  The  sun  hung  on  the  southern 
honson  ail  night  long.  Henceforth  the  travellers  marched 
without  tents.  During  rain  <x  snow-storms,  they  took  refuge 
under  rocks  or  in  caves.  Provisions  turned  mouldy  with  wet. 
The  moss  was  too  much  soaked  for  fire.  Snow  f^  so  heavily 
in  drifting  storms  that  Heame  often  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  aknost  tmttured  in  the  caVe  wha«  they 
had  sought  shelter.  Ice  lay  solid  on  the  lakn  in  July.  Once, 
dambering  np  steep,  bare  heights,  the  travellers  met  a  herd 
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of  a  hundred  musk-oxen  Krambling  over  the  roclu  with 
the  agility  of  squirrels,  the  spreading,  agile  ho<^  giving' 
grip  that  lifted  the  hulking  forms  over  all  obstacles.  Down 
the  bleak  bare  heights  there  poured  cataract  and  mountain 
torrent,  plainly  leading  to  some  near  river-bed  ;  but  the 
thick  gray  fog  lay  on  the  land  like  a  blanket.  At  last  a 
thunderstorm  cleared  the  air  ;  and  Heame  saw  bleak 
moors  sloping  north,  bare  of  aU  growth  but  the  trunks  of 
burnt  trees,  with  barren  heights  of  rock  and  vast,  des- 
olate swamps,  where  the  wild-fowl  flocked  in  myriads.— 
Agnes  Laut  ' 

1.  S«lect  tht  topic  stnttnct,  and  noU  its  Ungth. 

2.  Why  ars  short  smttmts  ustd  in  tht  first  part  of  this 
paragrafk  t 

(6)  That  night  the  sun  hung  so  high  above  the  southern 
horizon  that  the  men  rose  by  mistake  to  embark  at  twdve 
o'clock.  They  did  not  realize  that  they  were  in  the  region 
of  midnight  sun ;  but  Mackensie  knew  and  rejoioed,  for 
he  must  be  near  the  sea.  The  next  day  Iw  was  not  surprised 
to  find  a  deserted  Eskimo  village.  At  that  right  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  others  took  fire.  They  were  keen  to  reach  the 
sea,  and  imagined  that  they  smelt  salt  water.  In  spite  of 
the  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river,  the  current  was  swift,  and 
the  canoes  went  ahead  at  the  rate  of  .sixty  and  seventy 
miles  a  day— if  it  could  be  called  a  day  when  there  was  no 
night.  Between  the  13th  and  14th  of  July  the  voyageurs 
suddenly  awakened  to  find  themselves  and  their  baggage 
floating  in  riring  water,  ^hat  had  happened  to  the  lake  ? 
Their  hearts  took  a  leap  ;  ior  it  was  no  lake.  It  was  the 
tide.    They  had  found  the  tt.— Agnes  Laut , 

t,  StUct  th*  topic  stnttnet,  and  nott  its  Ungth. 

a.  Why  are  M  sentences  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  paragraph  Compare  with  the  preceding  parth 
graph. 

3.  Examnt  each  paragraph  to  show  whether  Atni  is 
mymarhedwarittyinMntmictkHgth. 
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53*  ORAL  COMPOSITION 
la  prevknis  tessom  we  have  considered  the  most 
^^x^t  pomts  tote  observed  in  Oral  NMraUon,  Ex- 
position, and  Descnption,  whae  the  language  and  the 
fann  of  the  speedi  are  colloquial  in  character.  But  the 
colloquial  form  is  not  always  u&id  in  making  a  speech. 
Prom  their  very  nature,  njany  subjects  demand  a  serious 
and  dignified  treatment,  such  as  is  not  possible  if  we 
use  coUoquial  language.  Sometimes,  too,  the  speaker 
wjAgrto  ypeal  to  the  ^^elings  of  his  hearers,  md^ 

^?^^^i^L^S!^^?^^^ij}^^^^^  the  tone  of  his 
joioe.  This  type  of  Cffifl  composittoo  islmownas  <w»to«y. 
Elhe  sections  following,  that  deal  with,  oral  composition, 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  various 
kinds  of  oratory,  but  in  each  section  a  short  model  will 
be  given,  for  study  and  imitation. 

The  foUowing  is  a  -  peech  of  the  Indian  chief,  Te- 
cumseh,  in  defence  of  the  rig^t  of  the  Indians  to  form 
a  coofederacy.     Examine  the  passage: 

"Brother,  I  wish  you  to  listen  carefully,  as  I  do  not  think 
you  understand  what  I  so  often  have  told  you.  Brother, 
since  the  peace  was  made  you  have  kiUed  some  of  the  Shawa- 
noes  the  Winnebagos,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Miamis. 
and  have  taken  our  lands.  We  cannot  kmg  remain  at  peace 
If  you  persist  in  doing  these  things.  The  Indians  have  re- 
•olved  to  unite  to  preserve  their  lands,  but  you  try  to  pre- 
vwit  this  by  taking  tribes  aside  and  advising  them  not  to 
jom  the  Confederacy.  The  United  States  has  set  us  an 
ewunple  by  forming  a  union  of  their  Fires.  Wedonotcom- 
plam.  Why,  then,  should  you  complain  if  the  Indians  do 
the  same  thing  among  their  tribes  ?  You  buy  kmds  from 
the  village  chiefs  who  have  no  right  to  «eU.  If  you  continue 
to  buy  knds  from  these  petty  chiefs,  there  wiU  be  trouble, 
and  I  cannot  foreteU  the  consequences.  The  land  belongs 
to  aU  the  Indians,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent 
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of  aU.  We  intend  to  punish  these  village  chiefs  who  have 
been  false  to  us.  It  is  true  Z  am  a  Shawanoe,  but  I  speak 
for  all  the  Indians— Wyandottes,  Miam's,  Delaware*, 
Kickapoos,  Ottawas,  Pottawatouies,  Winnebagos,  and  Sha- 
waaoes,  for  the  Indians  ci  the  Lakes,  and  for  those  whose 
hunting-grounds  lie  along  tlie  Mississippi,  even  down  to  the 
salt  sea. 

"My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  is  a  warrior. 
Prom  them  I  take  only  my  existence.  Prom  my  tribe  I  take 
nothing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune.  Oh,  could 
I  but  make  the  fortune  td  my  red  people  as  great  as  I  con- 
ceive when  I  commune  with  the  Great  S{Mrit  who  rules  the 
universe  I  The  voice  within  me  communing  with  past  i^es 
tells  mc  that  once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  there  were  no  white 
men  on  this  continent.  It  then  belonged  to  the  red  men, 
who  were  placed  there  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  enjoy  it,  both 
they  and  their  children.  Now  our  once  happy  people  are 
miserable,  driven  back  by  the  white  men,  who  are  never  con- 
tented but  always  encroaching.  The  way,  the  only  way, 
to  check  this  evil  is  for  the  red  men  to  unite  in  cUitnltig  a 
cm*  .^a  and  equal  right  in  the  land  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
should  be  yet,  for  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  us  all, 
and  therefore  the  few  cannot  cede  it  away  for  ever.  What  1 
Sell  a  country  1  Why  not  sell  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the 
great  sea,  as  well  as  the  earth  ?  Backward  have  the  Ameri- 
cana driven  us  from  the  sea,  and  on  towards  the  setting  sun 
are  we  being  forced,  nekatacushe  katopolinto — ^like  a  galloping 
horse— but  now  we  will  yield  no  further,  but  here  make  our 
stand.  Brother,  I  wish  you  would  take  pity  on  the  red  people 
and  d"  whafr  I  have  requested.  The  Great  Spirit  has  in- 
spired me^  and  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth  to  you." 

Prom  The  Story  of  Tecur-"h,  Ncrman  S.  Gurd,  by  per- 
mission of  tne  Author. 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  speaker  gives  a  dear  state- 
ment, the  Indians'  point  of  view  inthequesticmatissue. 
In  tile  second  paragraph  hesttpports  his  argument  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feeling  of  his  hearers,  and  in  so  doing  he 


^kom  th«t  he  poMuMti  oumacrftht  quaKtiM  of  aootatar. 
«wit  out  sonw  of  thedeWcr;  that  he  has  used  to  make 
Wi  atsument  effective. 
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iV«r#  a  iiw«A  OHomofOu  following  subjtcts : 


I.  FRmteoac 
a.  Caeaar 
'3«  Ndaon 

4.  Acfailke 

5.  Kitchener 

6.  Giace  Dariing 
7-  Louis  Riel 

8.  S%  Is' %c  Brock 


9'  Champlaiii 
fo.  Benjamin  Franklin 
II.  James  Watt 
19.  WiUiamFiBon 
zj.  Marconi 
14*  Milton 
15'  George  Stephenson 


•••^^STUDY  OF  A  PICTURE :  'THE  GHOST  STORY" 
.  Ettminethispictttre.  Notice  the  central  figure  who 
«it^  the  8to.y.  Under  what  dreumstanoes  is  the 
rtoiyte^told?  Notice  the  hoUy  and  the  mistletoe. 
JJO  the  different  peopte  1H10  are  gathered  around  the  fire- 
P^  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  fenuly  ?    What 

differences  do  you  notice  in  dress,  expression  of  face,  and 
ipne«la^)earance,  between  the  groups  on  the  two  sides 
Of  the  fire-place  ?    In  w^t  relation  do  they  probably 
stand  to  one  another?    To  which  gn)tq>  does  the  man 
irfio  IS  teUrng  the  story  belong  ?      What  details  of  the 
picture  would  kad  you  to  suppose  that  ho  is  telling  a 
ghoststory?    Note  the  expressions  on  the  different  faces 
Are  there  any  members  of  either  group  who  do  not 
appear  to  be  listening  intently  to  the  story  ?     What 
detaU  m  the  picture  suggests  that  the  story  may  have  an 
mtetesting  crisis  ? 
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EiOmgive  a  descripHon  of  ike  scent  which  the  picture 
pnsetito,  or  write  a  short  account  of  the  geOtenns  on  Christ- 
fiios  E9e,  as  suggested  by  the  picture.  ,    .         rt 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

55-    EXPOSITION— (cowTiJiimo) 

Ineariierdiaptei»wehavecon8i<leredtwD<rfthemogt 
cwnmon  foma  of  earoosttiop.  the  explanadoQ  of  him,  or 
«»y.  a  certain  thing  takwT  place.  A  third  common  fonn 
oTcKpo^aarcSttaiCg  m  the  ex^anatioo  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  a  catain  subject.  Explanations  of  sudtstato- 
ments  as  the  following,  for  insUmoe,  are  expositions  of 
this  type: 

Shakeq)eare'8  JvM%s  Cmsar  is  a  Tragedy  ; 

The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man. 
And  expositions  ot  general  subjects  such  as  the 
foUowing,  bdong  also  to  this  class: 

The  Use  of  Electricity  in  the  Home  , 

Ihe  Vahie  of  Rapid  Transit  "o  the  Fanner. 
V     In  giving  an  eiqMsiikm  of  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the 
first  thing  for  th"*  writer  to  conskler  is  ^gdiether  the  state-, 
ment  of  the  subject  as  it  stands  is  likdy  to  be  understood, 

or  whether  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  any  oart  erf  it. 

For  example,  in  an  exposition  of  the  subject,  "^lake- 
sp^u^'s  Juiius  Cmar  is  a  Tragedy/'  we  mav,  in  the 
first  place,  think  it  ndcessary  to  make  dear  what  is  meant 
by  Tragedy.  Having  done  this,  we  may  at  once  proceed 
to  show  how  Shakespeare';*  Julius  Casar  answers  the  re- 
quirements of  our  definitioa. 

So  also,  in  giving  an  expostticm  oi  "  The  Child  is  Father 
of  the  Man;"  it  k  necessary  at  the  outset  to  exidain  M^t 
we  mean  by  this  statement,  which,  as  it  stands,  appMn 
to  be  untnw. 
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^  *Whea  we  have  made  sure  that  the  meaatng  of  oitr  sttb- 
ject  u  petfMtly  dear,  we  must  in  the  next  place  examine  it 
carefully  to  see  what  general  truths  are  contained  in  it 
that  require  to  be  proved  w  to  be  explained.  For  exam- 
ple, in  an  exposition  of  "The  Uses  of  Blectridty  in  the 
Home,"  the  opening  sentence?  will  naturally  deal  with  ths 
increasing  use  oi  electricity  for  domestic  purposes  ;  and 
in  an  exposition  of  "The  Vahie  of  Rapid  Transit  to  the 
F&nner",  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  raiMd  transit  has 
afanost  completely  changed  the  character  of  farm  Hfe. 

"-But  such  general  statements  are  in  themselves  not 
soflSdent ;  and  in  order  to  show  what  is  involved  in  them, 
they  must  be  enlarged  and  expanded.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  general  statement  dear  simply  by 
repeating  the  thoos^t  in  other  words  ;  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  pive  particulars  or  details. 
or  to  ilhistrate  the  truth  oi  the  genoral  statement  by  ex- 
ampies.  For  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  Jncwr^Mtitu  nae 
of  electridty  in  the  home,  the  writer  will  dte  some  of  the 
important  uses  ;  and  in  pointing  out  how  rapid  transit 
has  afiected  farm  life,  he  will  give  illttstratioQS  of  actual 
changes  that  have  taken  pip" 

It  frequently  happens  i  are  called  upon  to 

write  expositions  of  subje  r>  are  much  broader  in 

character  than  any  of  thost  .  ..c  wc  have  ccmsideted,— 
such  subjects,  for  example,  as.  War,  Wealth,  Cheerfulness, 
Amaieur  Photography,  The  Study  of  Latin,  Aerial  Naoigfh 
Hon.  In  treating  of  these  subjects  our  method  of  pro- 
cedure shot^bemudi  the  same  asthat  already  outlined. 
We  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  sure  that  the  nwaning 
<^  our  subject  is  deariy  understood.  Our  next  step  is  to 
analyse  it  and  to  make  a  statement,  undo*  general  head- 
ings, of  the  pdnts  invdved  in  it;  and  finally  eadi<tf  these 
general  headings  must  be  enlarged  andejqMndedaoasto 

■ 
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showwlMitdetafltitiiivolvw.  Thefoaowincforennqde, 
It  a  flugsested  otttUne  for  an  expontioa  of  the  ntbiect, 
Atrial  Nangaium : 


t.  Modem  interest  in  Aviatimi : 
Ri^Md  traiutt  by  tea  and  land  ; 
Only  the  air  to  be  conquered. 
9.  Advantages  to  Mankind  : 
Saving  of  time ; 
Bate  (tf  travel ; 
,  niuatration,— an  imaginary  journey. 

3.  Viognm  in  Aviation  : 

DiiBcttltiee  already  overoome ; 
Problems  and  dangers  still  to  be  met ; 
Ilhistratioa,— an  aviation  meet. 

4.  Pittmw  FbsnbiUties  : 

Pen-ptctures  (rf  future  conditions. 
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TRUB  WISDOM 
Surely  there  is  a  mine  for  silver, 
And  a  place  for  gold  which  they  refine. 
Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
And  brass  is  mtdten  out  of  the  stone. 

As  tor  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread  ; 
And  uxulerneath  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  by  fire. 
The  stones  thereof  are  the  place  of  sapphires, 
And  it  hath  dust  of  gold. 

Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 
Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof  ; 
Neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  depth  saith,  "It  is  not  in  me"  : 
And  the  sea  saith,  «It  is  not  with  me." 


Ztl 

It  auiflol  to  lottn  for  gold, 

Netther  ahaU  lUvw  bo  vroighed  for  the  price  theieof. 

It  oumot  be  Taltted  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 

With  the  predoue  ony«,  or  the  Mpphire. 

(^M  im  ^  ^am  cumot  equal  it, 

Netther  ihaU  the  exchange  thereof  be  jewois  of  'bs  gold. 

No  mentioa  shAll  be  made  .of  coral,  or  (d  peacto  : 

For  the  pries  oi  wiadom  is  above  rubiea; ' 

The  topaa  ci  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it, 

Neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold. 

Whence  then  oometh  wisdom  ? 

And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

Destrucdon  and  Death  say, 

'We  have  hsaRl  a  rumour  thereof  with  our  eaia.** 

God  understaikleth  the  way  thereof, 

4ad  He  knoweth  the  {dace  thereof . 

For  He  looketh  to  the  cods  of  the  earth. 

And  seeth  under  the  wbxAe  heaven  ; 

To  make  a  weight  for  tlM  wind  ; 

Yea,  he  meteth  out  the  waters  by  measure. 

When  hen.  >  a  decree  for  the  rain, 

And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thw^der: 

Then  ^  he  see  it  and  declare  it ; 

He  established  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out. 

And  unto  man  He  said, 

"Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  : 

And  to  depart  firom  evil  is  understanding." 

The  Bible  (Job  xxviii  12-28,  oda^i) 

What  M  tk0  subject  of  Oris  txposiiion  f  Draw  up  a 
pktn.  What  nu&tod  dots  tk4  writer  JoOow  in^expla'ning 
his  subject. 
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Wr^  on  9»po$mm  cmuisHng  of  om  or  man  panh 
gnphs  upon  om  of  Um  folkmng  subfods  : 

I.  The  danffsooM  side  of  Athktkt 
».  Advortking  as  an  Art 

3.  Fkogfaiiig  has  its  plMMaat  as  wdl  at  its  miDleuBitt 
Sides  ■ 

4.  What  we  oiPB  to  the  Tropics 

5.  Single  Tax 

6.  Bridgiiig  the  Atlaatie 
(Stoaouliip,  telegraph,  aeropbae) 

The  Atttnmobae 

(TlH  opinioas  of  the  chaoffettr,  the  pedestrian, 
and  the  btaainees  man) 

Why  I  joined  (or  did  not  joi^)  the  Regimeat 
The  Houae^y 

**  That  whidi  grows  tut,  withers  capidly ;  that 
which  grows  slowly,  endures  " 

96.  ELLIPSIS 

In  oompositacnis,  both  written  and  oibI,  many  of  the 
aenterccs  that  are  ordinarily  used  are  grammaticatly 
incomidete.  The  effect  of  the  omissioo,  or  ^psa.  of 
parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  to  secure  greatota^ty 
**  to  n»ke  an  e>q»essioo  nxae  Enable  :  but  <rf  mnran 
no  part  of  a  sentence  diodd  be  omitted  when  as  a  result 
of  the  dUpsis  the  meaning  would  not  be  dear  or  the 
sentence  would  not  be  gnonmatical. 
r  The  following  are  some  of  the  coQstructiori9  ' .  which 
J  ellipsis  is  most  frequently  found.  The  count/tes  illus- 
1^  trate  the  faults  that  may  arise  from  improper  ellipsis  : 

z.  In  comparative  dauses  introduced  by  tium  and  as  : 
1  admire  him  as  much  as  (more  than)  you. 
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Hie  nnlwee  k  amUguoiit.    It  may  mem.  "I  admire 
him  at  much  at  (more  than)  I  admire  you."  or,  "I  admire 
turn  at  m;«cfa  ai  (more  than)  you  admire  him." 
,4  t.  In  looidy  connected  ffKprewione  ; 

When  eU  yean  old  my  grandfather  died. 
At  the  tentenoe  ttandt,  the  eacprestion,  "When  six 
yean  old."  refen  to  "grandfather"  and  maket  the  ten- 
trace  ahturd.    The  daute  diould  read,  "When  I  waa 
tix  yean  old". 
^     3'.  After  amdHary  verba  in  compound  tenset : 

He  rode  the  same  horse  as  you  had  eariier  in  the  day. 
The  anxifiary  had  mutt  be  completed  by  the  participle 
fMltjm,  if  thit  u  the  meaning  intended. 

4.  In  the  use  (tf  coo junctioiu : 

This  apple  is  different  (and  sweeter)  than  the  othen. 

If  the  words  in  paranthetis  be  omitted,  it  will  be  teen 
that  the  expression  diffwmt  than  has  besn  emptoyed  for 
iUftrmtfnm.    From  must  be  inserted  after  dijfftnta. 
This  is  as  good  (or  bettor)  than  yours. 

By  omitting  the  expression  in  parenthesis,  we  find  that 
the  ungrammatical  form  as  good  than  remains.  As  musw 
be  inserted  after  good. 

5.  In  the  use  of  the  articles  : 

"A  (or  The)  black  and  white  horse"  means  one  horse, 
partly  blade  and  portly  ^i^te.  "A  (or  The)  blade  ^-tK!  a 
(or  Uk)  white  horse"  means  two  horses,  of  which  one  is 
Uadc,  and  the  other  white. 
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Correct  th*  following  stnttnces  by  supflying  all  words 
wrongly  omitted : 

I.  You  must  not  cut  the  cake  until  thoroughly  cooked. 
a.  He  was  a  good  and  amiaUe  gentleman.    3.  He  has  been 
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granted  a  week's  leave  of  abMBoe  aad  M  dadded  to  take  a  trip 
to  Montreal.  4.  I  found  the  hoUi  and  hotuna  that  took 
boarders  were  all  full.  5.  The  windows  of  his  log  cabin 
were  ai  glass,  and  the  roof  was  like  any  frame  house.  6.  In 
moving,  it  isn't  mudi  fun  to  pack  all  your  ^Mure  time.  7.  I 
t!mik  a  perscm  in  his  place  ou^t  to  consult  %  kwyer. 
8.  The  crowd  assaulted,  beat,  and  broke  the  leg  of  a  police- 
man. 9.  There  was  not  one  <d  them  spoke  to  him.  10.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  meet  you.  zi.  This  oo&eisasgood 
if  not  better  than  we  used  to  get  at  home,  lu  He  never 
threw  the  newspaper  on  the  floor  or  anything  else  that 
would  annoy  his  hard-working  mother.  13.  He  is 
careless  about  his  dress,  for  either  his  shoes  aie  not  blacked, 
or  his  necktie  on  straight,  or  his  trousers  baggy.  14.  We 
went  for  a  walk,  so  we  could  get  a  chance  to  arrange  plans 
for  a  hunting  trip.  15.  It  does  not  come  by  natere,  but 
only  education. 

57-    PERIODIC  AND  LOOSE  ^NTBNCBS 

A  very  great  differeaoe  of  effect  may  be  imxluced  in 
our  compositions  according  to  the  fonn  of  Urn  aeatenc^ 
we  employ.    Note  the  structure  of  the  following  : 

The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding,! 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,|  and  the  pig  that  tasted 
so  delicious  ;|  and  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-bom 
pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched 
skini  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his 
throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid 
the  smoking  rafters,!  armed  with  a  retributory  cudgel,|  and 
finding  out  how  affairs  stood,  b^an  to  rain  bkms  on  the  young 
rogue's  shoulders,!  asthidc  as  hailstones,!  which  Bobo heeded 
not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  mea.—CharUs  Lamb 

You  will  notice  that  this  sentence  might  be  dosed, 
without  affecting  the  structure,  at  any  (^  the  places 
where. the  vertical  lines  have  been  inserted.  Such  a  sen« 
tence.  capable  of  bdng  closed  at  some  d«ftfliwfr  brfore  t*«* 
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end  wittfutt  jntwiBriEg  wifli  the  gr*«»»i»wtifid  ooaitiiMilJiMi. 
gartlrtt|>fltfdy  c»arf  >  loog>  lentaooe.    Onaccoi^af 
this  free  stractme,  its  diiel  dianctoigtic  is  simplkikjr. 
Conseqaently  it  may  be  used  to  advaatsfe  in  easy  nar-l 
latim,  in  letter  writing,  and  in  aU  kinds  of  infonnal  J 
oomposition.   '  .  "^ 

Qontfast  the  foixn  ol  the  (cSkmiag  sentenoea  with  the 
foregoing  loose  sentence  : 

I.  If  I  wen  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Bn^iahfflan,  while 
a  foreiga  foe  was  landed  in  my  country  /  ««Mr  wmM  lay 
dowm  my  arms. 

a.  When  the  crash  came,  iriien  tea  thousand  families  were 
reduced  to  b^;gary  tnaday,iriienthepeopte,inthefrensyoC 
their  rage  and  despair,  damoured,  not  only  against  the  kmsr 
agents  in  the  jugg^,  but  against  the  Hanoverian  favourites, 
against  the  English  ministers,  against  the  King  himsdf ,  when 
Patiiam«it  c;«e,  eager  for  ooaJBscatioa  and  blood,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed  that  the  directors 
should  be  treated  like  parricides  iu  ancient  Rome,  tied  up 
in  sada  and  thrown  into  the  Thames,  WalfaU  was  tka  man 
an  whom  all  parties  tnrned  their  eyes. 

In  each  of  the  for^^oing  sentences,  the  principal 
statemait,  which  is  italkised,  does  not  oocnr  till  the 
dose  of  tha  whole  sentence.  Sudi  a  sentence,  in  whidi 
tiie  main  idea  is  delayed  till  the  last,  is  called  periodic. 
It  is  quite  dear  that  since  in  this  latter  form  of  sentence 
the  r^er  is  kept  waiting  £<»>  the  important  thought,  the 
first  effect  of  its  use  is  to  create  interest  through  suspense. 
But  a  second  result  will  be  iq)parent  if  we  re-arrange 
the  first  sentence  thus  : 

I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  while  a  f (ueign  foe  was 
landed  in  my  country,  if  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman. 

We  at  once  see  that  we  have  lost  not  only  interest, 
but  atao  the  oompact,  finished  effect  of  the  oc^jiaal 
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Agakk  in  the  caw  of  the  aeooiid  tantenoe*  •  mwe 
]MU&%  lAows  w  that  it  is  riqrtfaoncal  in  movonent  and 
dignified  in  effect    The  periodic  aentence.  then.  i«  naed : 

z.  To  arouaeintCTBat ;  tocmmnandattentioo,  throtn^ 
cieating  suspenae. 

a.  To  impart  fimdi  to  abort  wwitenoee,  and  to  lend 
dignity  and  atatdineaa  to  kmg  ooea. 

3.  To  aecnre  xhytfam. 
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(a)  Point  out  wkidt  of  A#  fottowing  sntttncos  an  ptri- 
odic  and  wkick  an  loos*. 

(6)  In  tiu  COM  0/  tk§  fmodic  s0nUnc0s,  ntuUrUn*  tfw 
frindpal  skOimtnt ;  s^ww  by  wkat  gnmmaHeal  constmc- 
UoH  this  statmnsnt  has  bnn  htld  till  tht  clon,  and  how  tho 
$mkn^  mi^  bo  chai^sd  to  loosoform. 

{e)  In  tho  easo  tf  ^  looso  sonitncos,  indkait  at  tahai 
points  h^on  A§  dos$  Aty  mi^  bo  brokon. 

I.  PatieMe,  Idndnew,  generoatty,  humility,  courtesy, 
umelfishness,  good  tonper,  guiMettoess,  sincerity— theae 
make  up  the  supreme  gift,  the  iH»tttre  of  Uie  perfect  man. 

a.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  Merry  Christmas,  I 
mean  to  come  in  my  moat  tiddesome  waistcoat,  and  to  lauj^ 
•till  I  grow  fat. 

3.  You  who  have  smelled  the  camp-fire  smoke ;  who 
have  drunk  in  the  pure  air,  laden  with  the  smell  of  the  fir 
tree  ;  who  have  dipped  your  paddle  iato  uatamed  waters, 
or  dimbed  mountains,  with  the  knowledge  that  noae  but 
the  red  man  has  been  there  before  you  ;  or  have,  peithance, 
had  to  fight  the  wilds  and  nature  for  3rour  very  existence  ; 
yoa  of  the  wilderness  brotherhood  can  understand  how  the 
love  of  ezfdoration  gets  into  one's  blood  and  draws  one 
back  i^pain  to  the  forests  and  the  barrens  in  spite  of  rssohi- 
liOBS  to  go  no  mwe. 
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4>  Pimiilly,  bratlmn,  whataoever  tlimp  are  tfoe,  iriwtao- 
evar  tliiafi  are  hoocrt,  vhstMwm  tiikwi  m  jimt,  whatKwm 
things  are  pan,  wliataoever  tliiaga  are  lovely,  whataoever 
tkinsa  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
ttoe  be  any  praiae,  think  on  theae  thtnga. 

5.  There  waa  a  pleaanre  in  eating  atravberriea.  before 
they  became  quite  common— in  the  firat  diah  of  peaa,  while 
they  were  yet  dear— to  have  them  for  a  ddidoua  aupper, 
a  treat. 

6.  The  voice  within  me,  wrwwnmtii^y  ^th  paat  agea,  tjdla 
me  that  onoe,  and  not  ao  long  ago,  there  were  no  white  men 
on  thia.  continent.  It  then  bdooged  to  the  red  men,  who 
were  fribtoed  there  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  enjoy  it,  both  they 
and  tiieir  diildren.  Now  our  once  happy  people  are  miaer- 
abfe,  driven  back  by  the  white  men,  who  are  never  con- 
tented but  alwaya  encroaching. 

7.  Place  an  aatronomor  on  board  a  ahip  ;  Uindfold  him  ; 
carry  him  by  any  route  to  any  ocean  on  the  gtobe,  whether 
under  tlw  tropica  or  in  one  oi  the  frigid  aonea  ;  land  him  on 
the  wildeat  rock  that  can  be  found ;  remove  hia  bandage, 
and  give  him  a  chronometer  regulated  to  Greenwich  or 
to  Waahington  time,  a  tranait  inatrument  with  the  proper 
appliancea,  and  the  neoeaaary  booka  and  tablea,  and  in  a 
single  dear  night  he  can  tell  hia  porition  within  a  hundred 
yarda  by  the  obaervatiou  of  the  atara. 

8.  To  live  content  with  amall  meana  ;  to  aeek  elegance 
rather  than  luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion  ; 
to  be  worthy,  not  reapectable  ;  and  wealthy,  not  rich  ;  to 
study  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to 
listen  to  stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages  with  open  heart ; 
await  occarions,  hurry  never  ;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual, 
unbidden  and  uneonsdoua,  grow  up  through  the  common, — 
thi«  is  my  symphony. 

9.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  on  the  water  again,  and 
ne  the  shore  slip  past^  and  feel  that  no  nu»re  snow-attmss, 
no  mwe  bitter  northern  blaata,  no  more  hungry  d^fi  and 
nighta  were  to  be  faced. 
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lo.  Hofw  *'tlw  Mknr  by  the  nanM  of  Rowan"  feo^  the 
letter,  Mided  it  up  in  en  oll-elda  pooch,  «tmpped  it  over 
hie  heart,  fai  fear  days  leaded  by  idght  off  the  coest  of  Cub* 
ia  ea  open  boat,  dbi4>peered  into  the  jni^^,  and  in  three 
wetto  came  out  on  the  other  dde  td  tb»  iidand,  having 
toav^M  a  hoitile  oountry  on  foot,  aad  delivered  his  letter 
to  Qarda,  are  things  I  have  no  special  dedre  now  to  tdl  in 
det«tt. 

"^  Sa.    PUNCTUATION  :  DIVIDED  USAGE 

The  porpoae  of  pcinctuatkm  is  to  oiable  the  reader 
to  undentaod  more  readily  tiie  meaning  of  the  sentence 
by  maldi^  dear  the  rdation  of  its  parts,  ^dien  without 
ptmctuatioii  such  rdation  would  not  be  dear.  As  a 
rasutt  the  reader  is  enabled  to  supply  the  proper  pauses, 
inflection,  ai^  emphasis.  Since  the  punctuation  depends 
upon  the  soose  oi  the  passage,  it  follows  that  a  good 
writer  will  not  depend  altogether  upon  any  fixed  set  of 
ruka  in  ptmctuating  his  sentences.  In  certain'  construc- 
tions, it  is  true,  the  same  usage  is  followed  by  all  good 
writers,  and  in  mdi  cases  the  common  usage  may  be 
fbrmnbited  in  &ced  rules.  These  rules  are  sometimes 
.ci  value  to  the  beginner,  but  they  should  be  used  only 
for  purposes  ci  ref^^ence.  In  sections  9  and  24  the 
simpte  rules  for  ptmctuation  have  been  stated.  We 
shall  now  ccmsider  a  few  of  the  constructions  in  which 
usage  varies,  or  which  present  special  difficulty.  In 
each  of  the  following  constructioas  compare  the  two 
methods  of  punctuation : 


I.  His  books,  pictures, 
papers,  and  valuable  docu- 
ments, were  all  destroyed  by 
fire.. 


His  books,  pictures, 
papers  and  valuable  docu- 
moits  were  all  destroyed  by 
fire. 


V^ 


Usage  varies  as  to  whether  the  last  two  members  of  a 
series,  when  jdned  by  and,  shall  be  separated  by  a  comma. 
The  comma  is,  howevo*,  now  usually  retain«l,  as  in  the 
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&■!  aentence.  If  it  nm  omitted  it  nui^t  appear  that 
tiw  last  two  members  of  the  seiws  were  more  doidy 
connected  than  the  others.  A  comma  is  abo  noiw  gen- 
esaSfy  used  after  the  ^K^iole  series,  if  the  series  is  of  sodi 
a  feivth  that  the  members  at  the  b^inning  are  fsr  frtxn 
theverfo.  In  the  aboire  examine,  if  the  comma  is  omitted, 
as  in  the  second  sentence,  it  mi^t  appear  at  first  sig^ 
as  if  documtnts  alone  were  the  subject  of  the  verb. 


3.  Thott  art  kmg 
lank  and  browa  as  is 
ribbed  sea  sand. 


and  Thon  art  kmg,  and  lank, 

the        aztd  brown,  ••  is  the  ribbed 
sea  sand. 

^  When  an  the  memb«s  of  a  series  are  joiiMd  by  coo- 
jimcticms,  aft  in  the  first  sentence,  the  comma  is  omitted, 
unless,  as  in  the  second,  we  desire  to  direct  more  attenticm 
to  eadi  particular.  The  comma  diould,  however,  be 
I^aoed  after  the  last  member  of  the  series  when  the 
modtfier  r^ers  to  eadi  member  oi  the  serws,  thus  : 

Tboa  art  kmg  and  lank  and  brown,  as  is  the  ribbed  sea 
sand. 


3.  The  boffalo,  or  bison, 
is  now  almost  extinct. 


I  cannot   tptak  either 
Pr«ach  or  Germaa. 


^^  Wtiea  the  expressions  joined  by  or  are  simply  diflterent 
names  for  the  same  thing,  they  are  separated  t^  commas, 
as  in  the  first  sentence  ;  but  when  they  represent  di£Eerent 
tfaii^is,  as  in  tl^  second  s^itenoe,  no  punctuation  is 
required.  "  Or,"  as  used  in  the  first  sentence,  is  sometimes 
known  as  ih^  appostiioe  "or"  ;  as  used  in  the  second 
sentence  it  is  known  as  (fttf  oAffmctfiiw  "or. " 


4.  I  ipoke  to  him,  but  he 
did  not  answer. 


1-' 


He  looked  at  me  and 
then  turned  away. 

When  two  clauses  in  a  compound  sentence  have  difEer- 
ent  subjects  they  are  generally  separated  by  a  comma, 
as  in  the  fint  teatenoe  :  but  when  the  two  danaes  haw 
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5.  What  Ihtvi.  imagiiMd 
to  be  a  mii^ty  cataract, 
tunied  Ott^  to  be  only  aa 
iniigaificant  waterfalL 


the  fame  Mil)|eet»  aa  in  fiw  noaod  aentenoe,  tbo  -— -.--^ 
ia  not  geoen&y  oaed.  When,  however,  the  datiaea  are 
long  fhe  taamuk  h  gtmnUy  inaerted.  thus  : 

We  ajn^voached  the  chnrdi  throuih  aa  avenue  <d  Iimea» 
and  entarad  tqr  a  Gothic  pordk. 

•  In  thiaaentenoe  the  verb  fMiifiidia  not  ooonected  with 
the  phraae  that  hmnwliatdy  precedes  it,  and  wbea  the 
oonmmia  naed,  the  rdatjon  of  the  verb  to  the  aobject  TF« 
is  nme  readily  aeen. 

What  I  had  imagined 
to  be  a  mighty  cataract 
turned  out  to  be  only  aa 
intignificant  wat^erfaU. 

^  When,  aa  in  the  first  sentence,  the  subject  consists  of 
a  k»g  phrase  or  dense,  it  is  followed  by  a  comma.-  In 
the  second  sentence,  for  insriinoe,  where  the  comma  is 
omitted,  catarad  rs^t  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  the 
subject  of  lufMiii. 

6.  My  comparuon  turned  The  chairman  intro- 
suddenly  tomeaadsaid,  "I  duced  the  speaker  with  the 
am  gcnng  home."                       fcdlowing  remarks  : 

A  comma  k  used  before  a  short  quotation,  as  in  the 
''nrst  sentence.      When,  however,  as  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, the  quotation  k  kmg,  a  cokm  is  used, 'and  the 
quotation  generally  begins  a  new  paragraph. 

7.  He  is  full  of  news—  H**  is  full  of  news, 
like  yesterday's  i>aper8.               like  yesterday's  papers. 

The  dash  indicates  a  longer  pause  than  the  comma, 
^  and  is  used  to  mark  an  intemqHion  in  the  sentence,  or 
the  addition  of  some  explanatory  expression.  In  the 
foregoing  sentence  the  dadi  is  preferable  to  the  comma, 
since  the  added  phrase  changes  the  character  of  the 
thoa|pBt» 
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g.rnwiiM  A«  i^muluaHon  <4  ^  foOamkn  pangmpkt 
mid  aecoma  for  Um  di^§nn$  marks  ia$d.    Art  Ihirv  a$if 

9§9c^ng  A§  $nut  t 

I '  tiMy  wen  right,  thaw  old  Oeraum  Miniwwingwi,  to  liiig 
tiM  {deaMBt  miiiiiiMr-ttnio  t  *  What »  time  it  ii  t  JHow  Juim 
•taads  ittumiiMted  ia  the  calendar  I  #Tbe  wiadoiwf  m«  att 
wide  open ;  culy  tiie  Venetian  Uindi  doied.  ^Hcfe  and 
there  a  toog  itreak  of  nmihine  •tieami  ^  through  a  erevioe. 
(  We  hear  the  low  foand  ol  the  wind  aaung  the  ti«M  ;  aad» 
aa  it  fwdb  and  freiheni,  the  diatMtt  doom  d^  to  Irith  a 
sodden  sound.  7The  trees  are  heavy  with  toaves  ;  and  the 
gardens  fall  <rf  blossoms,  red  and  wHtte.  rThe  whole  atmos- 
phere is  laden  with  pefftune  and  snnshiiM.  f  The^iirds 
sing ;  the  cock  struts  about  and  crows  loftiljr ;  insects 
^irp  in  tlw  grsss.  ^Ydlow  buttercups  stud  the  green  carpet 
like  gddoi  buttons,  and  the  red  blosscuns  ti  the  dover  JSkm 
rabies.  ##The  dm  trees  reach  their  kmg,  pendnhms  brandies 
almost  to  the  ground.  />. White  ckmds  sai)  aloft ;  and  vapouis 
fret  the  Uue  sky  with  sUver  threads.  /^The  white  villafe 
l^eams  afar  against  the  dark  hills.  ivThrou^  the  mesdosr 
winds  the  riv«: — cardess,  inddent.iSit  seenas  to  love  tiie 
country,  and  is  in  no-  haste  to  reach  the  sea.  /^The  bee 
Qoly  is  at  wwk— the  hot  and  angry  bee.  '7 All  things  dse  ace 
at  play  ;  he  never  plays,  and  is  vend  that  any  one  should. 

S9.    ORAL  EXPOSITION 

Examine  Uw  followirig  passage  and  observe  the  means 
the  speaker  has  used  to  make  his  expodtiffli  dear : 

WHT  FLYING  MACHINBS  VLT 

Ask  a  sdentist,  "What  is  an  aeroplane  ?"  and  he  will 
re|dy,  "Any  flat  or  sHgfatly  curved  surface  propdkd  hsri- 
■ontally  tiuroufl^  the  air."    ThatbdogmerdyadiAiitiottoC 


ft  tUag,  ftiid  not  fta  nplMMtioa  of  its  fUgfat,  tells  Uttle  of  wlwt 
is  most  woedcrfDl  about  a  flying  macMne.  Time  and  agaia 
we  Imto  an  asked  oundves  :  Why  is  it  that  tWe  comWaa- 
tion  of  plaoes,  propeneft,  motors,  and  nadden.  does  not  faU  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  machine  many  times  heavier  than  air  stavs 
aloft? 

It  is  the  air  pressure  beneath  it,  and  its  motioQ  that 

kmpt  up  a  plane.    U  it  is  to  remain  in  the  air,  an  aervqdane 

must  constantly  move  Ulna  skater  on  thin  toe.     The  skater 

must  movf  Isst  enough  to  reach  a  new  aecticn  of  ice  befora 
he  breaks  through  :  the  aeroplane  must  move  fast  enough 

to  reach  a  new  section  of  air  befora  it  falls.  Both  are  con- 
stantly struggling  with  gravitotton. 

The  simplest  and  mqst  familiar  example  of  an  aeroplane 
is  the  kite  of  our  boyhood  days.  By  hoUing  it  against  tho 
wind,  or  by  running  with  it,  if  there  happens  to  be  only  a 
gentle  braeae,  this  oldest  of  flying  machines  is  kept  atof  t. 
Invent  a  substitute  for  the  string,  some  device,  in  other 
words,  which  will  enable  you  to  hold  the  kite  in  the  * 
proper  direction,  and  you  have  invented  a  flying  madiine. 
The  pull  or  the  thrust  of  an  engine-driven  propeller  is  that 
substitute. 

But  some  way  must  be  found  of  starting  the  machine  on 
its  voyage  through  the  atmospiiere.  Like  a  Idte  or  a  soaring 
bird  an  aeroplane  must  rise  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind. 
What  is  more  it  must  be  in  motion  before  it  can  fly.  How 
this  preliminary  motion  was  to  be  obtained  long  baffled  the 
flying  machine  inventor.  Bagles,  condon,  anu  other  soaring 
birds  b^u  their  flight  either  by  leaping  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree  or  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  or  by  running  along  the  ground  with 
wings  outspread,  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  speed. 
Many  of  us  have  disturbed  wild  ducks  on  the  water  and 
noticed  them  run  along  it,  flapping  thtsir  wings,  for  some  dis-  . 
tance,  to  get  velocity  before  they  can  fly.  A  vulture  um  be 
confined  in  a  small  cage  which  is  entirely  open  at  the  top, 
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■fa^r  becanw  it  cannot  nwlce  a  prdumiutfy  ma.  Th* 
■•CMritjr  of  isittal  velocity  is  m  gmt  with  an  artificial 
fljrittg  macfaina  aa  it  ia  with  the  bird. 

In  their  earlier  experiments  the  Wright  brothers  employed 
aa  inclined  track.  The  machine  was  plaoed  upon  a  oar  which 
rranpon  a  single  rail,  and  was  prcpelled  down  the  rail  at  high 
■peed,  and  thus  given  its  preliminary  motioa.  During  the 
Munmer  of  zpoS  Curtiss  and  Porman  made  short  flighU 
08  machines  which  were  mounted  on  bicycle  wheels.    The 

Bwchines  would  run  OB  wheeb  for  several  hundred  feet  before 
leaping  into  the  air.  80  successful  has  this  system  been, 
ttat  fai  aome^iiat  improved  form  it  is  embodied  in  every 
Mecessfttl  aerofrfane. 

Thi»  passacB  is  part  of  a  longer  treatment  o^  the 
•object,  "Why  Flyiag  Madunea  Ply."  You  will  notiqa 
that  in  the  first  paragraph  the  writer  states  the  proWera. 
In  the  £cdlowing  paragraphs  he  explains  two  principles, 
why  aeroplanes  do  not  iall,  and  how  they  begin  their 
flig^. 

In  order  to  make  his  explanations  dear,  the  writer 
rallas  chjgflv  t^yv|n  fe»mK>i>  4,stra*^-  rr-^ririmrjnri 
pies  sinuhtf  to  thoae  whidi  he  widiMjo  farpfa^ti  He 
compares  theffig^t  oTthe  aeroplwewith  the  movements 
of  the  skater  and  the  kite,  and  with  the  flight  of  the 
eagle  or  the  condor.    This  type  of  explanation  is  known 

as  eipoiitiiMi  1^  analogy. 

/ 

BXBRCISB  76. 

Pnpan  t»  /wt^mHui*  speech  on  on*  of  the  foOowihg 
nUfjects  : 

z.  The  Ventilation  of  the  School-room 

a.  The  Spraymg  of  Fruit  Trees 

3.  Unnecessary  Noises  in  the  City 
^^  4*  Good  Roads 
"^^  5.  APnblielibcuy 


\/ 
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«.  "QnlyaFIeoeofWire'* 

7-  Hcnr  the  Aocident  fUpptOBd 

(An  aqihiutioa  to  the  jury) 
8.  A  dmafUm  for  a  Day 
9-  "TbeBioet'* 
lo.  My  Fishing  Hanntt 

«o.  A  STUDY  OF  A  PICTUFS  :  •THE  ARliCADA  IN  SIOHT" 

Aooocding  to  traditiou.  on  the  afteriiooQ  of  July  X9th. 
1588*  Lord  Howaid,  S^  Fhmdi  Drake,  and  a  number 

of  other  funous  eBa<aptaine  were  encaged  in  a  gune  ol 
bowl8,upon  theBofirUng  Oteen  on  "The  Hoe"— the  hin 
overiooldng  Plymouth  Harbour.    During  the  piv)giei8 

of  the  game,  a  amaU  aimed  sailing  vesad,  a  Scotch  priva- 
teer, ran  into  the  harbour,  and  the  captain,  Fleming  by 
name,  bnmi^  news  to  Lord  Howard  that  he  had  that 
monang  sif^ted  the  Aimada  off  the  Conush  coast 
The  news  caused  no  little  escitement,  and  the  men  were 
eager  to  get  on  board  their  vessels;  but  Drake  hnigfairgly 

chedced  them  saying, "  We  have  pfcsnty  of  time  to  win  this 
game  of  bowls,  and  beat  the  Spaniards  afterwards." 
So  the  game  was  resumed.  a»'*  after  it  was  finished,  the 
"sea  dogs"  set  sail  to  meet  the  Axmada. 

Bxamine  tlw  picture.  You  will  distinguish  Drake 
at  oar  ,--the  short  thidcset  man,  who  is  bending  over 
as  if  a.,out  to  deliver  his  bowl.  Lord  Howard  has  come 
uptocoosuhwithhim.  Notice  the  expression  on  Drake's 
face.  What  do  the  gestures  of  both  Drake  and  Howard 
express  ? 

Now  observe  the  group  of  three  at  the  left  of  Drake. 
The  man  standing  up  and  pointing,  is  Sir  Ridiard  Gten- 
ville.  The  Niayor  of  F  nouth  is  seated  on  the  bench, 
and  Grenville  is  talku  o  Mm.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  saying  ?  In  what  dixection-is  be  pointing? 
Notice  the  eqKesskm  on  the  face  of  the  Mayor.    Thethird 
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Kb  it  leniiV  itr 


it  Sir  Moftin  FkobUMT. 
tiMteiile.    Why? 

SSSt^JS*^,*^'^  Th.  fcn  of  tlwt  ii  Sir 
waair  lulaigli.    He  It  teenilutly  mrnnrwiiiii!     Yon 

•^  iiA«i8i  «ttttWqf  wi^%  liit  iuadM.  lUhSSit 
tpU^to  have  iiitndiiotd  tobMsoo  into  Boropt^  ^^  ^ 
im^hmmhaf^  IntaMltd  to  nmad  itt  of  tiib  &ct 
The  other  %«tto,hohling>bowt  in  liithtiid..kflirPni^ 

gSagP-  I^ineayinlrootofliiniliaci^itifrSMtBd 
in  whiter  Joim  Cbck  by  name.  He  It  huMOag  m  hat 
IV  to  iMe  hit  qrat.  and  It  looking  ^oiy  intently  out 
or«r  ^  hMboor.     What  it  there  in  the  harbour  tint 

who^  itaodhic  behind  Urn.  has  bmtdoim  a  UtOe  to 
jet  tile  hat  IjciMeuu  him  and  the  sun  too.  andheit  also 
looldaffinteatiy  out  toward  the  haibour. 
^  JS^S"  ***  *^ '^  3^  **°  *"^  "**»  o«*  *l»  figwe 
of  Fleming,  the  pirate,  foiBf  back  to  tiieboatsafter  haww 
givfen  Loid  Howaid  tiie  news.  Very  naturally  he  is  tiie 
centre  of  mterest  to  tiw  crowd  tiiroogh  wfaidi  he  is  pass- 
ing. Prom  what  you  can  see  of  the  crowd  beyond,  they 
V9  entiiusiastic.  Caps  are  being  waved  in  Oie  air 
and  above  aU  the  rest  yott  can  see  the  movement  of  pikes 
andmuskets.  The  beacon  fire,  too.  has  just  been  h^S 
to  warn  others  of  the  approach  of  the  Aimada. 

>  BZBXCISB  77  ' 

T^in  yoHT  own  words,  undmr  0,0  folkmrng- heads!* 
m§  story  of  tko  ineidtwt  suigssttd  by  Hu  pietmrt : 


ii|^iled«  Plfwuing*! 


t>.  l%t  iMwt :    tte  pirate 

.%,  Thd  lnlMfUi>ted  fuw  :  liow  the  pbyvn  reoehred 
the  news,  LotdHoirud  and  Drakes  tfas  pam 
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CHAPTER  DC 
61.    VARIBTIBS  OP  DBSCRIPTION 

f^^  ^  ^®  ^^  already  considered  what  details  should  be 

j(      chosen  in  writing  a  descr^ition,  and  in  what  ordo'  they 

iit  ■O'  should  be  arranged.     Wemust,  in  the  next  place,  notice 

."^"''^    some  <tf  the  different  varieties  oi  description. 

Generally  spealdng,  we  put  into  one  main  class  the 
description  dt  6b;ject8  at  rest,  or  of  obiects  with  a  fixed 
duuracter  and  appearance,  and  into  another  the  descrip- 
tion of  o^jgctemnwl^,  or  of  objects  that  are  constantly 
undergoing  diange.  To  the  &^  class  belong  the  descrip- 
tions of  landscape,  or  of  other  semes  m  nature,  such  as 
we  have  considerod  ir  a  previous  section,  for  examfde,  the 
description  ci  Athens,  of  The  Great  Stone  Pace,  and  di 
Starved  Rock.  (See  section  34.)  Since  the  scene  does 
not  change,  the  description  of  landscape  is  toon  snnple 
than  most  other  varieties  of  descriptive  compositum ; 
and  in  a  description  of  this  kind  it  is  generally  easier  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  landscape  as  a  whde  and  to 
arrange  the  dc'ails  in  systematic  order.  To  the  same 
dass  as  description  of  landscapes,  belong  descriptions  of 
towns  and  cities,  streets,  buildings,  rooms,  pictures, 
persons,  assemblies,  animals,  etc. 

But  when  we  speak  of  certain  objects  as  having  a  fixed 
character  or  appearance,  we  mtujt  remember  that  this 
is  true  only  in  a  general  sense.  Although  the  essential 
feattures  of  a  landscape,  for  example,  always  remain  the 
same,  yet  its  appearance  changes  with  different  seasons 
and  different  weather.  In  general,  human  beings  do  not 
change  rapidly  in  appearance  ;  but  the  same  person  may 
be  dressed  in  different  ways,  may  appear  in  different 
attitude,  or  have  different  expressksis  of  countenance. 
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(^  In  describing  an  object  of  this  class,  tlwn.  we  most 
decide  niiether  we  intend  to  present  those  general  dianc- 
teristics  wrbkh  are  true  of  the  object^  at  all  times,  or 
whether  we  shall  give  a  pen-pictuie  of  it  as  it  appeals 
at  some  particular  time.  In  the  following  description 
of  Losd  Brouj^bam,  the  writer  has  attempted  to  give  only 
a  SBnend  descr^on: 

Brougham  was  a  young  lawyer  of  ScotUah  Hrth,  bat  of 
Cumberland  stock ;  ambitious  like  J^rey,  and  equally 
dever,  though  in  a  different  line  ;  he  was  ungainly  and  Umk 
oi  Umb ;  with  a  dogmatic  and  presuming  manner,  and  a 
noticeably  aggressive  note,  whidi  became  afterward  the 
handle  (and  a  very  good  handle  it  made)  for  those  illustrative 
caricatures  of  Mr.  Punch,  which  lasted  for  a  generation. 
Brougham  was  «uwa]rs  a  debater  from  his  boyhood  days,  and 
not  a  little  ci  a  bully  and  an  outlaw.  He  didn't  love  to 
agree  with  anybody  ;  one  of  those  men,  it  would  seem,  who 
hardly  wished  his  dinner  to  agree  with  him. 

The  writer  hen  wishes  to  describe  the  outstanding 
feature  in  Brougham's  character,  his  aggressive  manner, 
and  all  the  details  are  chosen  with  this  end  in 
view, — his  professi<m,  his  general  appearance,  his 
fondness  for  debate,  his  attitude  toward  others.  The 
writer  has  given  us  the  general  characteristics  of  the  per- 
Bcm  described,  rather  than  a  pen-picture  of  him  upon  any 
particular  occasion. 

Examine  also  the  description  of  Warren  Hastings,  v/ 
High  Sdiool  Reader,   ..  197. 

In  the  following  description,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  give  us  a  picture  of  a  busy  canal  lock,  the  writer 
has  diosen  to  present  the  details  as  they  appear  upon  a 
particular  occasicm,  mther  than  to  describe  the  essential 
and  permanent  characteristics  of  the  locks: 

Moulsey  lock  is,  I  suppose,  the  busiest  lock  on  the  river. 
I  have  stood  and  watched  it,  sometimes,  when  you  ooukl  iMt 
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IM  any  wftter  at  all,  bat  only  a  tHilUant  tangle  ol  bright 
blawri,  and  gay  caps,  and  aattcy  hata,  and  many-odound 
pataKda,  and  aillntt  rags,  and  doaks,  and  atnaaihig  ribbons, 
and  dainty  whites  ;  whea  looking  down  into  the  lock  from 
the  quay,  you  might  fancy  it  was  a  huge  bos  oito  whidi 
flowers  ci  every  hue  and  shade  had  been  thrown  pdl-mell, 
and  lay  fiied  up  in  a  rainbow  hei4>  Hbat  covered  every 
corner. 

On  a  fine  Sunday  it  jvesenta  this  i^qjcaranoe  neariy  all 
day  kmg,  while,  up  the  stream,  and  down  the  stream,  lie, 
widting  their  turn  outside  the  gates,  long  Hues  of  still  m<»e 
boats  ;  and  boats  are  drawing  near  and  passing  away,  so 
that  the  suxmy  river  frtmi  the  Palace  up  to  Hampton  Qiurch, 
is  dotted  and  decked  with  yellow,  and  blue,  a:id  onmge, 
and  white,  and  red,  and  junk.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Hampton  and  Moulsey  dress  themselves  up  in  boating 
costume  and  come  and  march  round  the  lock  with  their 
dogs,  and  flirt,  and  smoke,  and  watch  the  boats;  and, 
altogether,  what  with  the  caps  and  jackets  <»f  the  men, 
and  pretty  cdoured  dresses  of  the  women,  the  excited  dogs, 
the  moving  boats,  the  white  sails,  the  pleasant  landscape, 
and  \ht  sparkling  wate^  it  is  one  of  the  gayest  "sights  I 
know  of  near  this  dull  cdd  London  town. 

The  writo:  widies  to  imiwess  us  witTi  one  duuracteris- 
tic  ci  this  lock, — that  it  is  vary  busy,  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  selects  a  typical  scene  and  follows  this  up  with 
an  account  of  the  appeai'ance  of  the  lock  upcm  a  typically 
busy  day — Sunday. 

To  the  "^''aBili?  rf°T'  o^  descriptive  essays,  deiUing 
with  objects  in  motion  or  undergoing  change,  bdong 
descriptions  of  nature  in  movement,  of  living  beings 
mqjoj^g,   or  of  ob|ects  impgSed  by  some  mechamcal 
motive  power.    In  describing  objects  in  moticHi  the  writers 
must  follow  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  object  \ 
from  time  to  time,  and  must  see  that  the  various  details  ' 
in  this  description  are  in  keeping  with  one  another,  j 


▼Asmus  Qv  oMMcmanoH  mi 

Oooaider,  for  example,  the  foUowmg  dcMriptioQ  of  the 
amval  of  a  Minnstppi  steamer  : 

IWntly  «  film  of  dark  Mnoke  appears  above  one  of  thoae 
remote  pomts";  instantly  a  negro  drayman,  famoiu  for  hJa 
qmck  eye  and  prodigious  voice,  lifts  up  the  cry,  "S-t-enum- 
b-o-a-t  aHsomia'P'  and   the  aoene  changes.     The  town 

drunkard  stirs,  the  clerks  wake  up,  there  is  a  fur  ous  datter 
of  drays,  every  house  and  stoie  pours  out  a  human  oontri- 
button,  and  aU  in  a  twinkling  the  dead  town  is  alive  and 
moving.    Drays,  carts,  men,  boys,  aU  go  hurrying  from 
many  quarters  to  a  common  centre,  the  wharf.    Assembled 
there,  the  people  fasten  their  eyes  upon  the  coming  boat,  as 
upon  a  wonder  they  are  seetug  for  the  first  time.    And  the 
boat  is  mther  a  handsome  sl^ht,  too.    She  is  long,  and  sharp, 
and  tnm,  and  oretty.    She  has  two  tall  fancy-topped  chim- 
neys, with  ay      d  device  of  some  kind  swung  between  them* 
a  fanciful  pUo^^iouae,  aU  glass  and  "gingerbread,"  perched 
on  top  of  the  "texas"  deck  behind  them  ;  the  paddle4>oxes 
are  gorgeous  with  a  picture  or  with  gUded  rays  above  the 
boat  s  name  ;   the  boiler-deck,  the  hurricane  deck,  and  the 
texas  deck  are  fenced  and  ornamented  with  clean  white  raU- 
mgs  ;  there  is  a  flag  galUntly  flying  from  the  jack-staff :  the 
furnace  doors  are  open  and  the  fires  glaring  bravely ;  the 
upp^  decks  are  black  with  passengers;  the  captain  stands  by 

*  *^\^  ,'  *'"^'  *«P«^«.  'he  envy  of  aU  ;  great  volumes 
of  the  blackest  smoke  are  rolling  and  tumbUog  out  of  the 
ctumneys-na  husbanded  grandeur  created  with  a  bit  of 
pitch  pme  just  before  arriving  at  a  town  ;  the  crew  are 
grouped  on  the  forecastle  ;  the  broad  stage  is  run  far  out  over 
the  port  bow,  and  an  envied  deck-hand  stands  picturesquely 
on  the  end  of  it  with  a  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand  ;  the  pent 
Steam  18  screaming  through  the  gauge-cocks  ;  the  captain 
Ufts  hu  hand  ,•  a  beU  rings,  the  wheels  stop  ;  then  they 
turn  back,  churning  the  water  to  foam,  and  the  steamer  is  at 
rest.  Then  such  a  scramble  as  there  is  to  get  aboard  and  to 
get  ashore,  and  to  take  in  freight,  and  to  discharge  freight, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  and  such  a  yeUing  and  cursing 
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M  the  matm  facilitate  it  all  with.  Tea  minutea  later  the 
ateaner  ia  under  way  again,  with  no  flag  on  the  jack-ataff 
and  no  black  tmoke  issuing  from  the  chtmneyi.  After  ten 
more  nunutes  the  town  is  dead  again,  and  the  town 
drunkard  asleep  by  the  skids  once  more.— Mark  Twain 

The  descriptiQn  falls  naturally  into  four  parts — the 
stir  in  the  town,  the  approadi  of  the  boat,  the  arrival, 
thed^Mrture.  You  will  notice  that  in  the  actual  descrip- 
tion of  the  stei'in-boat  as  it  approaches,  the  writer  be- 
gtoB  first  with  those  features  that  could  be  distinguishsd 
at  some  distance,— tlw  general  appearance,  the  chimneys, 
the  decks,  the  flags, — and  that  as  it  draws  nearer  and  near- 
or,  sudi  details  are  preaentad  as  could  be  distinguished 
dose  at  hand,— the  passengers,  the  captain,  the  crew,  the 
deck-hand  with  the  rope,  the  sounds  ci  escaping  steam, 
the  bdls,  and  the  churning  water. 
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In  (m$  or  two  paragraphs  give  a  descriioion  of  o.:t  of  th* 
objects  named  in  each  of  tiu  following  er  ,ps  : 

I.  Objects  of  fixed  appearance  . 

z.  A  Grain  Elevator 

(Exterior  and  interior) 

a.  The  Corner  Grocery 

^^3.  The  Market-place 

The  Main  Street 

The  River 

(As  seen  from  the  bridge) 

My  Garden,  in  September 

Our  Fox  Terrier 

8.  An  Auctioneer's  Room 

p.  A  Sugar-making  Camp  =    , 

xo.  The  Vessel  at  Anchor 

(See  picture  on  opposite  page) 
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QUBBBC  HABBOUR.— JTtOiatotw  JCimiiM 


•^ 


EL  OfajeottlniiiotiQatOrtiadBfgaiivdiaflfi: 

v^  !•  A  CnBBK 

a.  Tho  BqmM  Truiii.  Anxving  and  Laiviog 
^  i.  A  ThniUng  Soeoo 

4.  A  Dry  Goods  Store  oa  Bargala  Day 
^  5.  A  ffihcauxli,  torn  from  a  Fannhotue 

6.  The  River  in  Flood 
^  7-  AnApptoadiSaagThvtaSeattoaa 

8.  The  RfiglmMt  on  Parade 
V  9.  An  <M-lBdiiaoed  Square  Daaoe 
10.  The  Riok  on  Satnrday  Aftemooo 


<e.    APPROPRIATB  WORDS 

in  our  choioe  of  words,  we  sJiould  sdect  only  such  as 
are  sanctiongd  by  good  speakeis  and  in^m.  and  mach 
OS  qtact^eyeasonr  ideas.  But  we  must  sedc  for  some- 
thii^  mcxe  than  merepurity  and oorrectauss  of  language. 
Ic  often  happeaas  that,  although  three  or  four  diflEerant 
woids  might  oorrecUy  express  our  meaning,  only  one 
svill  convey  it  witii  fall  force.    Notice  the  &dIowing  : 

I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as  he  came 
plodding  to  the  inn  door,  his  sea-cheat  following  behind  him 
in  a  hand-barrow  ;  a  tall,  stnmg ,  heavy,  nut-brown  man  ; 
his  tarry  pigtail  falling  over  the  shoulders  of  his  sculed 
blue  coat ;  hie  hands  ragged  and  scarred,  with  black,  broken 
nails,  and  the  sabre-cut  across  (me  cheek  a  dirty  livid  white. 
I  Temember  him  lookiog  round  the  cove  and  whistling  to 
himself  as  he  did  so,  and  then  breaking  out  in  that  sea-song 
that  he  sang  so  often  afterward  : 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest, 

Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  df  rum  I 
in  the  high,  old,  tottering  voice  that  seemed  to  have  heen 
tuned  and  brdnn  at  the  capstan  bars. 


MS 

Noir  let  at  ffBwiite  the  pangraph  : 
I»wnemberhimdMtmctly,MhecMiiewiakii»ttptotli« 

taOded  h«ir  faffiof  over  hk  tidlor'.  coat ;  bk  luad.  ro 'gh, 
Wa  nwto  untidy,  «d  M,  dieeto  iCMwd.  I  ranembcr  bua 
•xttnining  tbe  cow,  whirtfiog,  and  iii«iBg  *  ttrmiwe  loni  la 
«  W  jh  and  wuteady  Yolce. 

It  takes  only  a  mcMnent  to  aee  tfast,  althoogh  we  have 
presented  the  esseatiids  of  the  description  we  have,  by 
the  alteration,  completely  rained  the  effectiveness  of 
our  paragraf^    The  figure  described  has  lost  all  its 
strangeness  and  mystery.    We  can  hanSy  distinguish 
it  as  that  of  a  sailor.    This  has  an  hi4>pened  through 
the  sacrifice  of  definite,  concrete,   picture-words,  for 
vague,  colouriess  ones.    As  if  U  W9r9  yisttrday  h  ^txoa^ 
^u^disHncay;  <>fo»l*»i«  gives  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
slow,  difl&mlt.  heavy  gait  of  the  sailor,  than  walking; 
s*a<hes:  is  more  definitely  suggestive  of  nautical  Hfe 
^mbaggoj^.   And  so  throu^iout  the  whoLt  paragraph. 
^    To  gain  vi^ng»_and  force,   then,  especially  in 
descriptive  composition,  we  should  use  definite.  ooacKte. 
picture-woids.  f—^mr, 
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State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  expressions  in  brackets 
you  would  prefer  in  wriHng  the  following  paragraph : 

He  stopped ;  for  there  (walked,  shuffled,  came)  round 
«w  comer,  from  the  (noisy,  busy,  »uaring,  croipded)  Motee 
Basaar,  sitch  a  num  as  Kim,  who  thought  he  knew  aU  castes 
5«^v""  "eea-  He  was  (nearly  six  feet  high,  very  taU) 
dressed  in  (heavy  brown  doth,  fold  upon  fold  of  dingy  stuff 
hke  horse-blanketing),  and  not  one  fold  of  it  could  Kim 
refer  to  any  known  trade  or  profession.  At  his  belt  hung 
•  (strange,  long  open-work)  pen-case  and  a  (wooden  rosary 
wch  as  holy  men  wear,  string  of  beads).  On  his  head  was  a 
{my  large  turban,  gigantic  sort  ot  tam-o'-shanter).    Bk 


fiM  WM  (fBlkm  tad  wriiiUed*  old  Mid  diacoJUrarcd)  Ute  that 
of  Pook  sung,  the  Chfaiflw  bootmaker  iatfaoBlwur.  His 
eyes  (tamed  up  at  the  ooraers,  were  obUque,  ilaoted)  and 
(were  itTMifely  coloured,  k>oked  Hke  Httie  eUti  of  onyx). 

6$.    USBS  OP  THB  PARTICIPLB  AND  THB  OBRUNO  '" 
Veiy  often  wbtn  a  natenoe  oontains  two  kleu  that 

we  doaely  rdatod  we  find  that  one  of  these  ideas  may  be 

oprassed  b^^PTtifiJff^r^Tr.  tiois  : 

SnkHng  Um  Amm,  we  found  it  in  darkness  ; 
Ba»imt  Mi*litd  put  work,  we  lay  down  to  rest. 

Hat  coostniction  IS  used  duefly  to  the  sake  o£  greater 
.bfvvity.  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  sen- 
tence structue.  But  among  cardess  writers  the  particip- 
ial phrase  is  very  frequently  nusused:  and.  when  we  make 
use  of  this  construction,  the  following  caution  should  be 
Observed :  " 

(«)  Meas  that  ate  impoftant  or  that  we  wish  to  em- 
V^aske  should  not  be  expressed  mTpitfSapaar pR^^ 
For  instance,  when  we  say  : 

A  number  of  the  crew  wore  drowned,  having  been  swept 
overboard  durinf   the  storm ; 

we  imply  that  the  cause  of  their  being  drowned  is  <rf 
secondary  importance.  If  we  wish  to  represent  the  two 
facts  as  of  equal  impcn-tance,  we  should  say: 

During  the  storm  a  number  of  the  crew  were  swept 
overboard  and  were  drowned. 

(6)  The  reader  must  not  be  left  in  any  doubt  asjp 
J^hat  ypid  tiie  participie  modifi^  What,  for  ecarople, 
IS  t.:e  relation  of  the  participle  in  each  of  the  foltowing 
sentences  ? 

SaUing  up  the  river  two  large  white  monuments  may  be 


seen. 


RnUHng  the  castle  gate  you  observe  an  iMaw  in  full 


uniform. 


vntmtaa  PAxnemM  amd  tn  OBitu»   toy 

^hoirAouId  fbmtmmtmBmbtnmrittm  to  make 
Om  idatwa  of  the  ptftfaipfe  te  e«di  cMe,  oanirtiaKabie  ? 

"     : :  J«  »  WMidemtion  of  the  coitttrtictloo  ia  whfc^ 
vactpL  u  Mtd  to  be  mmrttaUd,  lee  Oatvio  HUh  Sdiool 
KndmnMr,  ptge  a«5.  ^^ 

(c)  The  pwrtidiMl  constnictkm  diouM  not,  hoiravw. 
bl^ao  freqaeatly  that  it  beconiet  niooofamoM,  ;  .,, 
for  instance,  in  the  foUowiag : 

^  Jlf^,*  *^  •^y  in  the  eveniag  i*e  acrived  io  the 
dtjrihortly  af car  dark,  and  taking  a  easriaie  at  the  atation 
we  drove  tip  towa.  Reaching  the  main  atreet  at  length 
aMtumng  mto  the  publie  aquara,  we  found  that  it  waa 
brightly  itttuninated.  Inquiring  the  cauae,  we  learned 
that  a  atreet-^air  waa  in  progreaa. 

fa  orfer  to  avoid  the  objectionable  repetition  of  the 
participial  construction  we  may  rewrite  the  passeee  as 
follows:  "" 

We  left  hmne  early  in  the  eveniug  ^nd  arrived  in  the 
atyahortly  after  dark.  Taking  a  carriage  at  the  station, 
we  drove  towards  the  centre  of  the  dty.  When  we  reached 
the  public  square,  we  found  that  it  waa  brightly  illt»miff«ttfHl  • 
and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  we  learned  that  a  street-fair 
was  in  progress. 

(d)  As  a  rale,  an  imperfect  participie  should  not  be 
???^^:;^5JBxerws^gom^eted  a^  especially  ^rbea  fd- 
towed  by  a  past  tense.  In  the  foUomng  sentences,  for 
exam^e.  the  actions  expressed  by  the  participle  and  by, 
the  verb  do  not  take  place  at  the  same  time,  andtbepei^ 
feet  participle  should  be  used  : 

Leanng  home  early  in  the  evening,  we  arriped  in  the 
aty  shortly  after  dark. 

JMrtHg  to  my  room,  I  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Wlian,  however,  the  one  action  foMows  very  doady 
*^^L5  ?^»  the  use  of  tfie  imperfecTpartidpto  it  jaac- 


/ 


-"'^^'■^  ^"''''^'" 


tejii  br  food  «iilM»  iww  tlioill^  tho  oiM  actkm  is 
oonpliiid  Mm  tlM  o^er  bcgiM :  thnt, 

St$ppimt  Conrwd,  Um  arelMn  out  bjr  om  ioTiwriitf  tlMir 
•hallt. 

JOfP^im§  Um  nia  vpon  the  hone't  neck,  h*  y^rAirf  an 
•ROir»  Mini  l^^rtning,  from  Uw  quiver. 

Whm  tii»  tipo  actioM  t«to  phce  at  the  Maw  ^ma 
tha  imBwfac|.iifg^  gmgt,  ol  cogt^JT^qirf,  aTfa 
thg  feitowfaf  aanteneet  t 

(rW«|  bmoe  on  tlwieer  yesterday,  I  SMf  •»  old  firiead. 

ffsMsg  op  tlw  light,  be  «KMwrW  •  snutt  hole  in  the  rock. 


«w»*«^f  8e 


si 


't 


Rtmna  Uu  foBowing  stnteHCts  comcUy  : 

I.  WsUdiic  hmne  from  dutrdi  yesterday,  the  roadi 
wen  very  mitd^r. 

a.  A  stick  of  dynamite  expk>ded  in  the  basement  oi  the 
City  Ban,  breaking  several  panea  of  ghus,  and  killing  two 
people. 

J.  Um  cars  used  in  summer  are  open,  permitting  a 
breess  |o  pass  thiMf^. 

4.  Waiting  tot  upwards  of  an  hour,  I  at  length  became 
discoitfaged  when  he  did  not  appear. 

5.  Stttmg  at  my  window  this  summer  afternoon,  the 
hawks  are  circling  about  my  clearing. 

6.  Letting  his  arrow  fly  with  a  little  more  precaution 
than  before,  it  Ughted  right  upon  that  of  hii  competitor, 
which  it  liptit  to  shivers. 

7.  TaOdag  the  other  day  with  a  friend  about  Tennyson, 
he  told  me  the  foUowing  anecdote. 

8.  Ooesing  the  river  and  taking  a  short-cut  through 
the  meadow  I  soon  reached  the  mill.  The  foreman  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  giving  orders  to  some  men  who 
were  unloading  a  dray.  ' 

9.  Thecdd  gentlonan  attemptied  to  cross  the  street,  but 
being  in  a  hurry,  and  the  street  being  cdippery,  he  fett. 
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«••  ^*  «"•  «Meffaif  wsldiiag   llw  pMpIt  ■taaifaw 
•ratmd  OQ  tte  dMk»  MMhiiiff  aod  tiOkii^  MMng  thm-    < 
"•*^^  ^a 

The  fBnmd*  at  wvtt  m  tloe  pwtidpfo,  !•  anwuiftfciyi, 
looMfytmdbyoBraleMwiften.  TtieiriatiMiirfmph^^- 
^^W>  gerund  gwit  hy  mimfitolr.^  .  and  neb 

•voMkd :  ^^ 

On  reaehiiiff  Uie  top  of  Uie  hUl,  tlM  dty  my  be  Men  k 
thodiBttto*;  '       •«"«»■ 

Alter  mating  far  half  an  licmr,  the  lemttii  Mhed  ui  to 
return  Uie  neat  day. 

Aa  the  awntcitioea  atand.  the  phraae  "On  nachinc  the 
top  of  the  hill,"  ia  related  to  o^.  and  "After  waitine 
for  half  an  hour"  ia  related  to  smaiu.  The  frrttnftfft 
ahoold  be  rawxitton  aa  folkma  : 

On  readiing  the  top  ol  the  hiU,  yon  may  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  dty  ; 

After  we  had  waited  for  half  an  hoc-,  the  aervant  naked 
ta  to  re«iim  the  next  day. 
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Jt     '  • 

i^*«>nt»ili*foacmHgs*fU9ttc«ssoastom3k0tker9f*rtrtc» 
0/  tlu  participUs  and  the  g^nmb  more  definite  : 

X.  Having  given  the  usher  our  tickets,  he  showed  us 
our  seats. 

a.  After  ringing  a  beU,  the  gate  is  utOocked  from  the 
inside. 

3.  The  sidewalks  were  covered  with  ice,  making  the 
walking  very  dangerous. 

4.  By  working  steadUy,  considerable  progress  was  made 
before  sandown. 

t^^L^lT'*^  ^^  *"  ttarting,  and  before  reaching  the  hali, 
the  programme  had  commenced. 


t0  MM,  thtjr 


tie 

rtMivvd  vtrj  UMe  ■■iitinni  from 

7.  By  tdUngymiftinrdttaib  .  i.«  plot,  jrwt  «iU  know 
whM  book  I  rafer  to. 

8.  When  workiagiatlwgvdaBOiMday.aHswdoniwlwl 
to*  til    iwth. 

9.  TravdUng   throogh   th^   mouaUiiM   roemitljr,   « 
bo«Btifal  oMoade  attnetcd  my  attcntioa. 

la  Mtm    fBfttinff   an  oar  party  togother,  tho  tfvtnm 
Crip  was  oommeacr*. 

64.    PARALLEL  CONSTRUCTION 

Vary  often,  within  a  sini^  sentence,  we  wxite  gitMipf 
of  phrases  and  of  dattses  in  which  the  thoo^its  are 
maricBcDy  similar  or  whi?h  stand  in  the  same  ralation. 
In  the  ^rfiole  pangh^ih  also  it  happens  frequently  that 
oonqplote  sentences  an  similafly  related.  In  sudi  cases 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  write  the  phrues.  dauaes,  ot 
ssntenres,  in  the  same  gnunmatical  form.  By  doing  so, 
we  can  attention  to  the  sinularity  of  the  thoughts  and 
make  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  passage. 
When  the  construction  of  passages  js  thus  n|ide_siDilar* 
it^jK^ JoJ» jarafleL  Note,  ^  the  fdlowing  paragiaph 
example  of  parallel  construction  in  the  italicized  jAaaam 
and  dauses  and  in  the  Iwacketed  groups  of  sentences :  • 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior 
bei»g$  and  eUnua  interests.  Not  content  with  acknow- 
ledging in  general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  divine  will  of  the 
Great  Beii%,  for  whose  power  uothimg  was  too  oast,  for  whose 
inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  hnow  him,  to  seroe 
AtM,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  erd  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonioiu  homage 
winch  other  sects  substituted  tor  the  pure  wonh4>  of  the 
sooL    Instead  erf  catching  oocasiraal  glimpses  of  the  Deity 
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"MWMt  Mghtmn,  and  to  oonmmiM  with  Um  fbot  ts 

Si^'^Sr;^*^^"*'  -P«Wtho„SwC 
ZL!?.^**"^**^*y"'~~««»^«yfiMd.  They 
jcopd^d  no  tftle  to  ..priority  b«t  hfa  fc^«,,  ««i^. 
Mwt  of  that  bivottr,  they  deipieed  M  Ik*  acaJiJ^^m^ 

^^^::^1^^sri's^^^  they"::^y 

iT^  i!?.^^.  °***'  « 'J»e*' n«fflei  were  not  fcmnd 
ofUfe.  MtharetepewerenoteecompMiiedbyaeplendid 
over  them.)  Their  palacee  were  houeee  not  made  wiUi 
jMwto;  «>^««1«M  crown,  of  glory  wWch  thouM  never 

JW«to,  they  looked  down  with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed 
thMMel^  r«*  <»«  ewf«  ^r^iM,,  lr«M«r«,  and  rf.jt.art  A,  a 

•^tr^hytkt  imposition  0f  a  mightier  hand.  The  verj^ 
««^t  of  tocm  wa.  a  being  /.•**«/«,,«  -yitor/:^  «S 

i'^"^?'*^  ***  ''*'**^'  '****'  •*«*  ««*<^  »'^«<.  who 
ttad  been  dotined.  before  heavea  and  earth  had  been  created, 
to  «,oy  a  fehdty  which  ahoold  continue  when  heaven  and 
cjutto  should  have  passed  away.  Events  which  shor> 
righted  pohUciana  ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had  been 

rJ^  .**u  ^  "T^"^-  <Po^  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  floimdied,  and  decayed.    For  his  sake  the  Almighty 

^t^!Sl:^^^^y  **•  ^'-  "-^  *^  B,vantHia,  and  tL 
^I^'^^jyi^'^  <He  had  been  wrested  by  «a  ciM«ew« 
aehurerfm  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been 
ranjomed  hike  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  hy  the  Hood  of  no 
earmy  sacrtfice.)  It  was  fo^  hmx  tkat  tko  sun  had  been  dark- 
•ned,tkattke  rocks  had  bten  rent,  tkat  tke  dead  kad  risen. 


na 
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How  compietely  the  failure  to  obierv«  this  principle 
of  panlld  oonstructioa  may  mar  a  «witgrCT'  is  ahomi 
in  the  following : 

Seaag  the  train  approaching,  he  sprang  from  the  plat- 
form, darted  forward*  and  the  child  ^vas  laved. 

In  the  above,  the  voice  of  the  verbs  has  been  needlessly 
changed.  How  much  better  the  sentence  would  have 
been  if  it  had  read  as  follows : 

Seeing  the  train,  he  qirang  from  the  platform,  darted 
forward,  and  saved  the  child. 

Again,  note  the  effect  of  the  unnecessary  change  of 
ntbject  in : 

His  body  was  kept  healthy  by  regular  exercise,  and  he 
did  his  work  diUgeatly  and  well. 

The  sentence  should  have  read  : 

He  kept  his  body  healthy  by  r^;ular  exercise  uid  he  did 
his  work  diligently  and  well. 

Unnecessary  <^aoggB_of  8ubieci_QiL  of  voice  in  the 
vwb  are  the  coro^woest  examples  of  the  failure  to 
tffflte^coils^ctionsjatfyiel.  But  any  similarly  abrupt 
<*MgB  will  eiiao  produce  a  displ^smg  effect ;  for 
exMople  : 

He  detertnined  on  studjring  hard  and  t3  pass  his  exam- 
ination. 

Here,  quite  plainly,  we  should  have  written  : 

He  detertnined  to  study  hard  and  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion. 

BXBSCISV  8a 

^     Stitct  9xam^s  of  paralM  constmctum  in  UufoOawittg  : 

I.  This  old  practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a  long 
ftiterval,  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  Former  princes 
had  raised  ship-money  only  in  time  of  war ;  it  was  now 


9AMAUML  OOMSntTOnOII  ,^ 

expended  at  h»  dacretion  for  any  purpo*}. 

forita^]?^!  ^.°?°^tt«^  that  gwak  crime,  memorabto 
««■  iti  wigttlar  atrocity,  memorable  for  the  teriibie  ««trib«««! 
by  which  it  was  foUowed.  wtnbutioo 

of  p;*!!^*^*'  ^l  Pene^^erwoe  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity 
i^^^to  ^  T^!^  *^  ™*"'  P«^°^  «ode  of  hardy 

he  L32  T.^  *5^  Sr^'  «»*1 "  y««  «ay.  denrfcable  ma«. 
he  forged  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled  it  at  what  ?  AtX 
proudest  blood  in  Europe,  the  Spaniard,  ^d^t  L  w! 

and  put  them  under  his  feet.  '"ncn, 

worL^.ni"".'"*^^.*^'^'"  *°  ~"*^  provisions,  to  throw  up 
woAs,  and  to  make  preparations  for  sustainig  a  iri^ 
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i>roM  tfu  /(^lowing  by  introducing  ^alUl  construe- 

^«.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  manner,  with  great  abiUtv 
and  most  high-prindpled.  ^' 

pUsL^u""*  *  """  ^^'^'^  "°"^  °^  ""^y  •^«^- 

reti^n^^hS^f  °^""r'^*"^**^''^«'^<>«Wsooa    , 
recurn,  1  hastened  to  meet  him. 

4.  Climbing  the  ladder,  he  fell  and  his  arm  WM  brokii. 


•X4 


mousB  couposmoN 


5.  The  &-owd  began  to  wave  haadkerchie£B  and  alMmt- 
ing  good-byes. 

6.  He  had  worked  at  many  trades,  at  some  for  only  a 
abort  time  while  at  others  for  several  years. 

7.  Consdous  c*  my  nearness  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
and  that  my  position  was  extremely  dangerous,  I  kept 
perfectly  still. 

rp  8.  He  found  many  flowers  that  he  had  seea  befme  but 

could  not  identify  them. 

9.  Wishing  for  success,  and  to  please  his  parents,  he 
worked  very  hard. 
10.  He  fired  quickly  and  the  lion  was  killed.  ^ 

65.    ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Read  the  fdlowing  passage  and  notice  ^i^t  es^ves- 
sioos  the  writer  uses  in  order  to  make  the  descriptioa 
vivid  and  picturesque : 

As  we  looked  back  over  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Domin- 
icm,  when  our  joumeyings  were  c^ded,  it  rolled  out  before 
us  lilw  a  panorama,  varied  and  magnificfe.^t  enough  to  stir 
^lie  dullest  spirit  mto  patriotic  emotion.  ?rom  the  Ma- 
pastures  and  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  forests  of 
New  Brunswick,  almost  from  historic  Louisburg,  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  historic  Quebec  ;  through  the  great  province 
of  Ontario,  and  on  lakes  that  are  really  seas  ;  by  copper 
and  silver  mines  so  rich  as  to  recall  stories  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  though  only  the  rim  of  the  land  has  been  explored  ; 
tflTffie  (^ain  of  lakes  where  the  Ojibway  is  at  home  ia 
his  canoe,  to  the  great  plains  where  the  Cree  is  equally  at 
home  oa  his  horse  ;  through  the  praip>  province  of  Maii- 
toba,  and  rolling  meadows  and  park  e  country,  equally 
fertile,  out  of  which  a  dozen  Manitc  shall  be  carved  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  ;  along  the  banks  of 
A  full-fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  aa  endless  plain, — 
full-fed  from  the  exhaustless  gladers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
taios,  and  watering  tlw  great  tone  land ;  over  illimitat^ 


MAL  cottpounom  g^ 

eoid^meM«r«  Md  deep  woods  ;  on  to  the  moimtdnt.  which 
open  their  gate,  more  widely  thai  to  our  wealthier  neifh- 
SJT'  ?°.^«  to  the  Pacific ;  down  deep  jorge.  X 

S^'  aafflKT^tho*  of  Pactolus.  and  chaa^^i^S 
^ffi^  ;  onWm^many  hart)oSrof  maialaSd  wd  iaUmd 
^^t  .ook  nght  across  to  the  old  Eastera  TJmto,  "with  its 
'9?lJS?^!^L^cMm.roo[td  palaces."  ISd  open  thJr 
•n?«  to  wdcwne  the  sw«M«  nfflBons  of  Cathay  ;-^ver 
all  this  we  had  travelled,  and  it  was  an  our  own. 

Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare    y 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  ?  J 

Thank  God.  we  have  a  country.    It  is  not  our  poverty  of 

SStoJI  ***'  ""^  ''°°**  **  "**"*'  **^*  •^*"  '''®'  uige  us  to  be 

But   the  destiny  of  a  country  depends  not   on  its 

material  resources  ;  It  depends  on  the  character  of  its  people. 
Here,  too,  18  fuU  gnmnd  for  confidence.  We  in  everything 
J51J5P^|J?f_?Ml^>  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold  » 
We  come  of  a  race  that  never  counted  the  number  of  its 
foes,  nor  the  number  of  its  friends,  when  freedom,  loyalty 
or  God  was  concemed.—Ceflrje  M.  Grant 


BXBRCISB  84 

Prepare  a  five-minute  speech  on  one  of  the  foUowint 
V  subjects :  ^  » 

—  I.  The  Waterways  of  Canada 

a.  A  Lumber  Camp  in  Northern  Ontario 

3.  Soma  of  the  Dangers  of  Canadian  Tmmigration 

4.  Why  I  Prefer  to  Remain  in  Ontario 

5.  A  Typical  Ontario  Farm 

-  6.  The  Railways  of  Canada 
^7- ^^  Thousand  Islands 

8.  An  Ontario  Canal 


ai6 


BNOUSH  COMPOSITION 


"  9.  The  Indians 
^  10.  Our  Cuudian  Winters 
^  zi.  Three  Great  Canadian  Explorers 
za.  A  reply  to  an  American  who  suggests  that  Canada 
be  annexed  to  the  Unit  jd  States 


OaORGB  GUtSB.— jr«IM» 


A  ITtDT  QP  A  PICTVSI 

«.    A  STUDY  OP  A  PICTURE:     "PORTRAIT  OP 
GEORGE  GISZE  "  ^'^^^^^  ^P 


ax7 


Study  the  picture  and  see  what  you  can  Wm  «p  *i, 
character  of  Georse  Gisze.  (pr  G^  h^l^      "** 

«>ntHmdings  as  shown  here.    TowhaTSJlt^.     .^' 

bands  w  wrappers.     Observe  the  corresnoiifen-   ,^ 

aot«»  the  half «pe„  box  filled  ^th  cofas.  and  ZZt 

^1:^^^TJ'-  >«->  of  the  s 
^wgram  f     And  of  the  Hmsradc  Ljaaie  ?      it   i. 

f«^  that  George  oiT^irr^te  o    t.^ 

Steelyard.    What,  then,  was  hi,  occupation  ?    To  wSt 

mdge  from  the  way  he  wears  his  hair,  and  fam^hfa 
general  appearance.  You  n«y  ask  how  it  is  that  ^W 
hsnan,^  and  where  he  lived.  TT^  :.tterlT^ir 
SV  the  superscripti™,.  "To  the  H^llbte 
Ge«Se  G««,,  my  brother,  in  London.  England  "  You 
SIT-  *»"»»«  y<-«  »an;  ZTthe  I^S 
b*md^«  an  mscrrption  in  Latin,  ^hich  says  that  I«ls 
aged  aurty.fo«r.-j„st  entsHng  on  the  prL  of  nLJ! 

F  ™  his  surroundings,  what  would  you  judge  as  to 
hsc^unistanc^inlife?  Howished.eLl'T>^,*^ 
genaal  appearance  indicate  poverty  and  hard^k^ 
I,  tas  office  that  of  a  poor,  or  of  a  wdl-to^f^lCt  I 
NotK«.  ««ng  other  things,  the  carving  of  thi^K! 

* 


i.JU' 


ti8 


Bttt,  af  ter  all.  On  ml  Interait  in  the  pk^iire  Bm  in  ttw 
fifcorocter  of  OeocgB  GW  In  the  ficst  piaoe,  jodgiag 
frtm  hk  office,  it  he  methodical  or  dinrderty  ?  Doyoa 
'"otioe  anything  tmnsaal  in  the  fimiUbings  of  the  room  ? 
What  do  you  jodfe  as  to  his  aesthetic  tastes  ?  Study 
the  aqxesaon  of  his  face.  Is  his  beaxing  and  expcession 
Intdligent  or  dull,  serious  or  gay,  dignified  or  ffippant  ? 
Qu  the  waU  behind  him  there  is  traced  in  Latin  the  motto, 
"Nulla  sino  Moerore  Voluptas,"~no  joy  without  sorow. 
—no  fdsasuxe  without  pain,-^-Bnd  underneath  the  motto 
the  young  merdiant  has  signed  his  name.  Judging  by 
the  expresskm  on  his  face,  do  you  think  that  the  motto 
has  any  bearing  upcHX  his  character  anu  ]i£e  ? 

BXBKCI8B  S5 

Suppost  that  yoH  art  HoOmn  |/lw  artist,  Kring  in 
Umdon  ab^'i  Sht  ytar  i$is.  George  Gisze,  a  rich  merchant 
0/  Ae  Steayard,  has  asked  y<m  to  call  at  kis  office  to  arroHge 
for  the  paintiHg  of  his  portrait.  You  haee  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. As  you  are  udiered  into  his  office,  the  scene  shown  in  tiie 
picture  presents  itself  to  you.  Describe  it,  giving  in  one 
paragraph  your  first  general  impressions,  in  another  some 
of  the  details  that  you  notice  while  talking  to  him,  and  in 
a  third  your  estimate  of  his  character. 

Again,  suppose  that  he  is  absent  when  you  are  shown 
into  the  office.  You  decide  to  wait  for  him.  Describe  the 
office,  and  state  what  impressions  you  would  form  of  the  ^*' 


://> 


owner. 

^  ,-,%  67.    DESCRIPTIVE  NARRATIVB 

We  have  abeady  studied  Narrat^  and  Description?}^ 
as  separate  forms  of  composition.  But  very  frequently 
the  nature  of  the  subject  compels  us  to  combine  these 
two  forms  in  a  single  essay.  Read  carefully  the  follow- 
ing examine  of  naxrative  descriptaoi;  bom  Biackmoro's 
Loma  Doone: 


oat  wfaiUag.  ^*  »•  •lHa  with- 

"»)«>  bat  mine.   Tfcon  oort*t  i^«».  aTi—J  T?.^ 
wwUd  b.l<»th  to  MB  (EJ»^  *"•*"'   *"" 

1-rfcrd.to,-,.  Aiidth.,„*ofrs:;:r.2?22! 

■"Mr  nr  tim,  imoe  imda  miat  hm  it>  iiU.    t  •m  tkr 

m«  ^Si,JEl!^  ^"f?";  "*  I*  young  Woo*. 

J»^«w  trofokl,  but  fear  caous  at  th«  badt  oHTn**  t^^ 
I  l»d  th«  ttuUkrtJaar  of  what  the  auw  ^  do  Stl! 

'WW  «««««  auiwd  that  ah.  1««  not  a  auw.  afti  iUiTSS 


0te 


a  witch.  However,  abe  looked  fiko  a  ISftf  all  ovev,  and 
wooderfuUy  beentifal  with  her  aopple  stride,  and  eoft 
Hope  of  ihoulder,  and  gloeqr  ooat  beaded  with  water,  and 
promtmat  eyes  full  of  dodle  ire.  Whether  Ais  came  from 
her  Bastem  blood  of  the  Assbs  aewly  inqKMTted,  and  whether 
the  cream  oolour,  mixed  with  our  bay,  led  to  that  bright 
strawberry  tint,  is  oertsinly  more  than  I  can  decide,  beins 
diiefly  acqusint  with  fsrm-borees.  And  theee  come  td  any 
ookmr  end  fnrn;  you  never  can  count  idiat  they  will  be,  as4 
are  hidcy  to  get  four  Iq^s  to  tiiem. 

Mr.  Paggus  gave  his  mare  a  wink,  and  she  wallced 
demurely  after  him,  a  bright  young  thing,  flowing  over 
with  life,  jret  dropping  her  soul  to  a  higher  one,  and  led  by 
love  to  iiything  (as  the  manner  is  of  sudi  creatures)  when 
th^  know  what  is  best  for  them.  Then  Winnie  trod  lightly 
upon  tile  straw,  because  it  had  mdt  muck  under  it,  and  her 
delicate  feet  came  back  i^am. 

"Up  for  it  still,  boy,  be  ye  ?"  Tom  Faggus  stopped, 
and  the  mare^  stopped  there  ;  and  they  looked  at  me  jhto- 
vok^gly. 

"Is  she  able  to  leap,  sir  ?  There  is  good  take^iff  on 
this  side  of  the  brook." 

Mr.  Paggus  laughed  very  quietly,  turning  round  to 
Winnie  so  that  she  might  enter  into  it.  And  she,  for  her 
part,  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  the  fun  lay. 

"Good  tumble-off,  you  mean,  my  boy.  Well,  there  can 
be  small  harm  to  thee.  I  am  aldn  to  thy  family,  and  kno^ 
the  substance  of  their  skulls." 

"Let  me  get  up,"  said  I,  waxing  wroth,  for  reasons  I 
cannot  tell  you,  because  they  are  too  manifold  ;  "take  off 
3rour  saddle-bag  things.  I  will  try  not  to  squeese  her  ribs 
in,  unless  she  plays  nonsense  with  me." 

Then  Mr.  Paggus  was  up  cm  his  mettle  at  this  proud 
speech  of  mine,  and  John  Pry  was  running  up  all  the  while, 
and  Bill  Dadds,  and  half  a  dosen  othos.  Tom  Pi^;gu8 
gave  one  glance  around,  and  then  dropped  all  regard  for 
me.  The  high  repute  of  his  mare  was  at  stake,  and  what 
wasmy  fife  compared  4»  it  ?     Through  my  d^anee,  aiui 


B°«^ttJ»«  ol  thi.  occi««l  to  Mm,  avea  in  i3  wrath 
SSL?^  V  ^^'  »«t  rte  drew  in  W  nortrib,  aad 
rf«-»  ^  too  hard,  my  dear/'  he  said ;   "let  him  gentlr 

began  at  feat  to  earily,  and  pricked  it.    ears  ao  lovinriV 
«d  mmo«l  about  aa  if  ple«ed  to  find  aoBghk  a  ^aht 

k.'^«.l.  J  "^.*  .J^'       ^*'  "*'y»  ""d  "J*""^  what  thou 

NeverthdeM,  ihe  outraged  not,  thonah  her  •«««  »*r» 

«^e;  but  ahe  curbed  to  and  fro  with  her  atrong  fc^a^ 
nsing   hke   ajmngs   ingathered,    iraiting    and    q^^ 

mart^  p^ve  a  »M  clear  wWstle,  when  her  ean  were  bent 

l^TI?  .^^""^  '  '**'  ^•^  '°^  ^""^^^  ««  gathering  up 
hto  w^lebone,  and  her  hipd,  leg.  coming  undi  h^d  I 
Imew  that  I  wai  in  «or  it.-  *• 
«„  ?"'•»»•  reared  upright  in  the  air,  and  .truck  me  full 

ZTmT"  '"*'*  ^r  ~"^^'  *^  ^  ^^  ''O"^  than  Rob^ 
SueU  made  me  ;  and  then  down  with  her  forefeet  deep  in 

«h!w1^w^-?,  vf  ^^  ^^  8^°«  ^  h«^^-    Finding  me 
shcktoherrtiUhkewaT,  for  my  mettle  was  up  a.  hei.  i^ 

i^*  ^lu     '  '  •«««»«1  Amue-then  idie  turned  like  l«ht 

WWn  .I«i  -1.1?^  ^  ****^'  '**  "»y  Iweedw.  were 

oroicM,  and  ahdrt  word,  went  the  furthest— "if  you  kin  me 

TO- A.B  die  With  me."     Then^lSok  2^^.^ 


MiMMihM 


tM 

pto  rt  •  Imp,  knoflWiMf -nr  wwto  bHimii  «y  t«thl  Mid 
thm  rii^fc  ovw  «  qiiiekMl  Mil|«. « if  tlw  Iky  wm  a  iMMtli 
to  bar ;  aad  away  for  tte  witar  sMtdowt,  wUIe  I  tey  oa  htt 
nMk  Ite  a  dUld,  Mid  wm»d  I  had  M^  bMa  bom 

8t««^ •way, allin  tha ftant  q|  tha  wind,  and ■cattwfai 
*1?*2lL!2!fl^'^  I  bur  of  the  n,«d  w.  rndtMn^ 

la  a  tompflot.  I  fait  tlia  Mftli  widar  na  nMUaf  away,  aad 
tte  air  left  fir  bdiiad  «•,  afid  my  Imath  caaa  aadS^wt. 
aaa  I  prayod  to  Ood,  and  vp  lorry  to  ba  10  lata  of  it. 

AU  tlw  loof  twift  wliO^  withont  powar  of  thongbt,  I 
dmff  to  bar  mit  and  vbouldon,  and  was  prood  of 
boldiiif  on  00  b»g,  thooi^  purs  of  beiBff  bMrtcn.  Then  in 
hw  fury  at  fiwliiig  iiMttlll,abe  ntfhwl  at  aaotbar  darioo  for 

it,  a^la^wd  tba  wide  water-trough  ddawayt  aorow,  to  aad 
fro,  tin  no  bk^  Ji  was  left  iniiw.  The  haael  boogba  took 
tee,  too,  hard  in  the  faoe,  apd  the  tan  dof -brieiB  got  hold 
^  me,  Midtheacheofmybadcwaelike  crinqjiag  a  fiah, 
tin  I  kmged  to  give  it  up,  thoroughly  beaten,  aad  fie  than 
fmd  die  in  the  creaaea.  But  th«v  wae  a  Oum  whiatla 
from  up  the  home  bin,  where  the  prt>,l?  aad  hurried  to  wateh 
ye,  and  the  mare  Btopp«l  aa  if  with  a  bullet,  then  aet  off 
f or  booM  with  the  apeed  of  a  awaUow,  aad  going  aa  amoothfy 
andailentty.  I  never  had  dieamed  of  auefa  delicate  motfam, 
(Hieat,  aad  graceful,  and  M|]|j{nt,  aoft  aa  the  bteeae  flitting 
over  the  flowera,  but  awiftlTthe  aummar  Hgbtaiag.  I  eat 
up  again,  but  my  atreogth  waa  all  apent,  aad  no  time  left 

W'^'^  ^'J  ."^  ««»*  tfce  f«e  nt  our  gate  Kkeahird. 
I  tumbled  off  into  the  aoft  mud. 

In  the  quoted  paange,  the  first  few  short  pan^phs 
are  introductory  narratioii.  Then,  in  the  paxagrai^ 
"What  a  fed  I  must  have  been  not  to  know  it  at  onoe  I'* 
the  writer  gives  us  a  cxmipl^  descri^ioa  of  the  man  as 
ge  appeared  when  at  fpst  In  the  paragraphs  immediatdy 
Rsxseeding,  the  acre's  gnitie  actions  under  the  gutd- 
«f  iMTiUfter  «n  dfiscribed :    w*  •»  told,  too. 


BHCaVflfS  MAIIATITB 

Iww  Jolm  Ridd  finely  penuaded  Tom  PkOM  to  let  Um 
iiKxilkt  the  mere. 

With  the  pancmph.  "Not  too  hud.  my  dew.- 

^^^  "^  ^"^^'^'^  ?^  oi  tbt  pM^at^    Pnm 

tWi  point,  what  i«  mOly  the  etory  i.  omied  on  ehnort 
^y  by  «  de«»^*loii  ol  the  maie't  act«.    In  tin, 

m  iwwgmph  her  coinpwrtive  fenOenaw  it  the  beato- 
ainj;  of  the  ride  it  deicribea.  In  the  following^ 
ffaph.  "Neverthde*.  ihe  ootnced  not,"  we  an  told 
fl£  the  animal'*  &rt  iigni  of  iwlrtance.  Finally,  in  the 
«*two  paiagmpha,  her  viofenoe  when  fuMy  anntaed  ia 
«cribed.  Notice  how  the  vigorooadeacriptfemftiniiAea 
a  very  ereidng  atory  and  how  tha  wccewve  atagea  farm 

«  atpong  cBmax,  until,  in  the  toat  danae  in  the  deacriptioo, 
we  reach  the  cofaninating  ttv^^Unt 


7k' 
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^^  «  ^*scnpHv9  nanathe  essay  oh  one  ofOufoUowng 

I.  A  llunaway  ia  a  Crowded  Street 
a.  A  Pira  at  Night 
3.  An  Accident  at  a  Railway  Station 
4- A  Battle 
5-  A  Football  Match 
6.  A  Baseball  Matdi 
7>  A  Hockey  Match 
8.  A  Boat  Race 

9-  A  Horse  Race  at  the  Fav  , 

10.  Ice  Break  on  a  River  y' ,y*^ 


>•  Thay  mIM  into  nqoW. 
tioo  Um  wnrioM  of 
tktluaOsrplijnidMu 

*.  la  lUi  CvuhU  oI  oun 
^  iuw  «  gloriout 
>Mriti>ft  of  wliieh  v« 
«»yj««tl3rb«jin»d. 
3.  During  tut  period  the 
''i'*K*t'Mud  Interctte 
of  Uw  ootmniittitj 
intnitled  to  hit 


They  MBt  for  the  fani^ 
doctor. 

r^mdieiM  may  w«u  be 
IKOiKt  (tf  their  oouintry. 


At  this  time  he  waa  in 
«l»ri»  of  the  KhooL 


Tbej  coQtinaed  to  trip 
theHghtlaataettctoe 
until  Aurora  appeared 
and  put  the  stars  to 
iight. 


They  kept  the  dance  np 
until  morntng. 


^**-«™^  you  mil  notice  how  much  more  simple  and 

^«rttte  aentaoes  in  the  right-hand  column  aTwhm 
tor  mstanoe,  we  say,  "«n, 

phSnf'  '"'**  "^"^  the  services  of  the  family 

Tv^  ^1^  ^  "^^-**^"« '^^"J^  to  express 

?J^T^^  **'''^*  '   "^  "»  sentence,  "They^ 
for  the  family  doctor"  extm^^u^a  *u^  •     ^ 

more  suitably:    ^^'        '^  *^  "*''*°*^  "«* 
^njilariy  when  we  say  ; 

In  this  Canada  of  ours  we  have  a  glorious  herif»  rf 
which  we  may  justly  be  proud  ;  ^^^        ^^  "^ 

^Z«r?:!!i^^  "•  hadm£^  and  that  do 
00*  «q»«oorfcelii,^  simply  and  natuafly. 


••s 


A»«f«wyna^tI|B  more  direct  and  Binole  our  «L.*ii.  \ 
ntt  are.  thaiMHi .«...«:_  ^t ^'«  ™*w  our  «i«t©.  X 


«._*.'   .- ^  "T  — "^  *wcs  ana  Binpie  our  «i«t©. 

«^«^  more  dfectini  tfey  wffl  bT^L^ 

2^J«»oi>i«.  but  tJwjr  Uw  b««»  fl,t  lad  conmioo. 
You  btva  almidy  !»„  mraM  amiiut  th.  ».  „r 

teXS::^^^^:^^^^  ««i w^ich ha. 
^^^^SaJ^;^:^      "^  <»*^««d 

twogwrtc^J^^SSr^  All  thmg.  feu  into  on^of 

«^U^~^!J?^"  ^  «^«  °^^«rtook  their 
twthi  of  human  eristencewBHi*.™-,-^       »«wcf«i»^.    Nine 

^  ^  birSZl~«rt  ,r  ^^*  *°  discriminate. 
mA««ii«I  <fequc8  of  mteUectual  bankruptcv— vrm 

^4.™^       " '^  "  *• '~"'5' "P" -Aid.  c 
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1.  His  fiuQe  as  a  teacher  has  hM>n  /.>*.-^  ...    ^^    , 
corner,  of  the  earth     aJjuT  .S!-        u^^  ***  *^  ^°"' 
•widerdrS!  ^^r hi.  wntmg.  he  ha.  «ached  even 


»a6 


<• 


<^ 


siTioir 


•tjrt^  rt  o«r  eatr«.ce  a  m*u  M  bbck  •.  Cycl^^ 

5.  Th*oooflHratio3«*w,1oBtMif  tokdowthewhofe 
aty  in  it«  fiery  «mbraoe.  "«»wnow 

r^'Si        ?^  b^  hrmth  of  the  flowv.  «»  waft«l 
CO  tis  (Ht  the  «Tenm|[  breew. 

7.  Thebfadimg  takto  letting  oo  the  am  ol  her  ftmd 
pwBotpMMdttp  the  .isle,  the  «diiiiwdol«Uad«ifw. 

8.  TUi  rwnindi  me  o«  a  period  wbea  I  wae  mjmkit.  r 

^.^^^*^  ^    ^^''^  ^  notV^U^a 
•ohdtod  to  pledfo  her  fahh  at  the  Hymeneal  altar. 

9.Alaaf  When  we  looked  out  from  oar  chamber  windoir 
^^^  *^^^  '™*^"«'  *^  »»««««»1  ganaent  of 
SSf^ii^^f!??'*^  '  *  white  mantle  covered  the  earth 
and  the  feathered  aoofitert  had  taken  thdr  flight. 

JSTm*  if^fl^l^J?,.**^  ^'^'^  preparatioM,  madam  », 
««Mt.Micawber  with  aome  pride,  "for  meeting  the  deatim? 
to  which  w«  are  now  imder«ood  to  be  lelf-devoted.  I  bra 
torjport  them  My  ddeat  danghtm^  attend,  atl^  ^v^ 
mwnmginanetghbourmg  ertabliihment  to  acquire  the  pro- 
««^J^fl^cowi.    My  younger  children  are  instructed 

e«  tha  piga  and  poultry  maintained  in  the  poorer  parte  of 

^^iSiJlST*'  "^.Z^  '^  ^^'  «»  *^  «^'» 

Sr^Tl^'^ir*  •"*'**«  ^""'V  the  paat  w«k  to 
«^«rf b^»  -ad my «m  Wilkin. has uwedforth with 

SiJ!;^     !?^**^'***'"-''*^^«««*toay,fbrtha 


V 


tt7 
«>    SnfiI«.»iBTAPHOR.  METONYMY.  SYNECDOCTB 

J«^^W«frama»«dii«ttyrt3deofe^^  Such 

fitaiji  :l*a  fint  two  of  these  figuw,  Anile  MK^ 
*'m!!*ll^'l!^J  ^  ^  ooo9»fflg  the  two  objects 
W.J^2?^2!2I**^'^3rthiy««ooB«*tefydtf^ 

aSu  ^^-S:    ""***  ^  «w«wl  tlMrt,  toescnrea 
^  ^.-"^  ^*««-     fc  the  quoted  ennmiie.   the 

^    "He  went  as  ooe  that  hath  been  itwnaad. 
Aadis  rf  sense  foriora." 

my"i^*iJtirir^  "^  *'•  water  1»«>k.,  50  panteth 
h^^./°T:.^t^  ^  the  m«nMaaoe  has  not 
«Mc».   One  <d  ths  ccmtnonest  of  thsit  iffMi  ii  m 


Y 


aaS 


WWMW  OOMPOIRiON 


•■Vr; 


j;^!^^;^£d^»«  Of  •  pas«wa'  JW  example,  ia 

^.^or^wir^^'  wlUd.  «ay  be  either  celO- 

And  we  ^louM  secure  the  eaaie  mOt  if  we  exareMed 

the  oompansoii  direcUy  in  the  foim  of  a  «eti^S^ 

Th»  mind  ig  a  garden,  which  mav  he  eithm^  tmOisJ.*  a 

Of  eUowed  to  run  wild.  ™  »*y  «»  e»lier  odtivated 

«J^if^^^*«^.  l^'^ever,  adj.  ibH»  „^ 
HMa  mere  Glearnen ;  *'The  two  likmammmAin  t\m 

^^to^te«de8addbgfo«»,  ti,efig«e.  wC^l 

««»PWiao98.  ft  ijjtt  not  do,  for  enrntiliL  to.,.>>u. ..  ..^ 
gBiaon  that  doe.  not  simi^  ;^^Sp^^ 
To  lay.  "A  Idte  Is  Kke  a  nSd?'    2S^^^?f  * 
the  understanding  of'lL'aJS^^S^J^^^^ 
J^mo^faprfh^withthelattcJS^^ 

?^J  "L***"^  *°  "^y'  for  instance,  "At  ^ 
;^°^2h«j«ste  attacked  the  following  n«nu".,  ^ 
w«^««ac^g,ves«s  t>«e  idea  of  the  menu  as  sqniethi^ 

ttee  is  no  jnsfaficatka  for  its  use.  ^Another  cm^ 
m^  excep^  of  course,  in  hiimocoas  writingTrZ 
tti^ng  of  hteral  and  figurative  statemente^-l  3i«a 
«^.^:i:^  on  the  barmi  he^hta of  dn  and 
■onow.    ISqmewhat  aldn  to  this  ii^  «»ftisio«rof 


MdMimMd  f^fOMteeht:    la  additkn  to  rimOfi 
and  synecdoche.   Bytte^Z^^Z^  m^r 

best  of  all  thjSepoy.  irt  Urn  coM  «<«I"  i».  fe^  i,stM^ 

"»|^8»thiii»ol  the  buyooet." 

Somewhat  aimjlar  to  this  last  figom  k 
which  aamoB  a  whole  ptaect  bv 


Slnl'SML?^  t»l  meaofflg  is,  "AH  person. ZS 

the  force  of  ov  statempiit.    It  more  rarely  haDoena 

:!^'^*^^1*^P^«^  the  object;  for^.^ 
Thoe  tihe  fttU  harvest  <rf  the  golden  y^/'for  "Th^ 
the  fuU  harvest  of  the  autton^". 
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t.  the  iweUing  he«rt  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean. 

**  Qii!^.^''*'^  *  •*"*'  "'^  *  downward  sau^. 
Stew-dfopping  veil,  of  tWnn«t  lawn,  did  gT 

wi.l'ttLSSLS"'*^"***'^'  -aiowerofth. 


330 


BN0U88 


4-  Stalwmrt  and  •tatelr  ia  torn  ww  IIm  am  of  ■wvi^ 

Hk  wM9bmto  bdiold»  thiU  oMidm  of  MvvntMtt 
mmmw. 

5-  T««rer  Md  towa  and  cottego  haTe  havd  Um  tnunoet's 
blast.         •  Fwi. . 

6.  Yott  faloda,  run  stooai,  yoa  wona  titan  iirnmlfif 

-  O  you  haMbvartt,  yoa  eraal  laiBB  ot  EifM. 

7-    .    _  trtAyv«Ho* 

'     Raw  Wob  a  ftmnteiB  for  a»  nigbt  and  day. 

S.  Tbani  waa  a  aoond  of  ravalry  Dy  night, 
And  Baigittfli'a  capital  liad  ptth^rad  tlMia 
Bar  Baaiaty  and  liar  Chivalry. 

9.  Oiva  ovary  maaOiiiia  ear,  bttt  few  thy  Toioa. 
to.  HeUm^M,  aad  I,  thmgh  aleepy,  Hke  a  horaa 
That  hean  the  oorn-hli  open,  priek'd  my  earn. 

II.  Wmh  hope  ?    »  amilfaic  rainbow  cUMnn  follow 
thiotti^^irat. 

IS.  Thy  ao«l  waa  Hke  a  atar  aad  dwelt  apart. 

II.  O  for  H  beaker  fnU  of  the  warm  South  I 
14.  Alt  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playen. 
i5«  Soeptre  and  crown 

Moat  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  duat  be  equal  niade 
With  the  poor  oiooked  scythe  an<I  spade. 


>n 
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I.  YouAj  man,  if  you  have  the  spar^  of  genius 


water  it. 


m  you. 


«.  B^  was  the  father  of  chemistnr,  end  brother  of  the 
Bwl  of  Cork. 


S.  thtflDilnM  irarii  via  atfw  bftMmidM^«»«n  «k. 
«#  iM^  ^Sl^**^  wiwttBrIt  knmidng  tfa.  d«i,rt, 

«.  He  msrf»w|  wvew  iojtaiai  it  tl»  liMd.  ol  the  buB- 

9- Tin  Imekboiie  ol  the  cold  wftw  k  tmtatt. 

xo.  The  tMiter  ttruok  tlM  ew  aaiddiiiM. 

ti.  A  look  of  tandemeii  on  ^  greet  aum'e  tam  di». 
•nnedeiqrIfaBidity  the  bey  may  have  fch  ™""  ""  *** 
_,**•  "t^weeyir  firmly  in  the  eeddle.  with  ea  enthoHeetic 
P«H«iiiiit  efc  Ui  beck,  eiid  •  itm  moie  enthiiiuJ^M^ 

70.    MELODY  AND  HARlfONY 

1^  AottU  chooee  eud  ho^  we  should  anange  them  in 
taeeentenoe  in  order  to  atpnm  oaxaehm  dearly  and 
todbty.  But  besides  cooaideriag  the  n««iJT2e^ 
PW^jw  use,  we  must  also  consider  how  they  sound 
"^^^  '^  «»lod^  and  musical,  and  whether 
the  sound  fannoniaes  with  the  sense. 

BMorfoe,  for  ilhistrwbkio,  the  foliowing  panage  : 

ve^wh^Jh^A  «!^^  ^f*"' *  rtitt  in  the  prime  of  his 
yege  whea  the  Atlantje  swallowed  im.  like  the  gl.e«  ol 
elaa^pe  Kt  Mddenly  for  a  moment  by  the  UAtt^oK, 
thsse fow scenes tadi down  to tt. ««« the o-ttaZTlS 


"w»  MirtNi  la  UMir  nitnlimiuM,  ^i  ^mA  worn  ^  •»,. 
pJatwe  of  Sir  H«ry  Sidney  M  too  hi^ i» «nSr««w 

hr'iLT!!ir^f^  ^  ***  *  "**^'****  j»- «-^  to 

Be.    *»^»  *ok  wwMi  far  ttwm,  aal  II*  o«  liMdlr  !>•««« 
^Ube.  M^  ^«i»  part^  „  a»y^  bu^  ^  y^  j^^^^  ^ 

J*idi  aMfo  bwwy  awl  rtwngth  to  besatafel  is  detwrtod 
from  ttt  lor  ever.  -"ww^sw 

~W™^  «.  he  :.  c.„ied  away  by  wTo^^ 

aeftM  •acceedad  ingeciaring  this  e&ct  iitftfy  inthe 
wtowing  ways : 

i«^  jHtadi  eoahlfistfae  toioe  to  pus  easify  and 

,  from  one  (apragsim  to  rnoHisr.     Notice,  for 

^^the  regularity  ol  the  a«wted  syllables  k  the 

SucTi  WM  Sir  Htt'm&ey  Gilbert,  •till  in  the  or'ime  ol 
taa  ye'ani  whea  the  Atla'atie  swallowed  him.  Sto  tS 
S^/  »  l^'<l«»IHi  Kt  ett'ddenly  for  a  mo'meot^  t^ 

ttiBd  m  relBiwice  to  the  smooth  flowhjg  of  the  sound. 

a.  By  the  anangement  of  the  parts  of  the  w,mt»n^ 
^fajjg^toigkat  the  vouTZm^STZ 
msm.  ^^  nHaacia  cadaooe.  This  balance  of  phmses 
it  itHMi^y  nartnd  in  the  last  part  of  the  pawgniT^^ 


i.^^SSSll^'^^^- mm I 

*5IL^«E«*!!«!unaiK<or«aiBib-        ^S**" 
1»  "W  wanb  that  «m«r»»~_!7  ^^  ""^^  •■* 

fatrtud,.  ai,  th.  drr,?^!^^"*«'««-w 


■94 


From  that  day  tonrnxd  im  wm  full  of  a«w  iMipit 
loagiBfi.    BoimrtWnt  kepi  t«|giBg  at  Ui 


J 


•dofwftsfiaetfogwrftea;  tl»iriad,athfaiiov«riiMiiiiMr- 
abletrae-toptlHifiadIiliiiiiltiien«Mingiiigwaidi;  btaadM 
beekoned  doimwaid  ;  the  open  toad,  as  it  •houldnad  romtf 
the  a»glM  and  went  teniiif  and  Taiddiiiv  fiMter  and  &eter 
down  «»  vatlqr,  tortoxed  Urn  ivitik  He  eolidtatioae.  He 
■pent  kMkg  wluke  on  the  emiaciiee,  looidaf  down  the  river- 
^ledaad  aliioadon  tbe  flat  ImrlHids,  and  vatdied  the  donde 
that  travelled  forth  npon  the  dngi^  trind'and  tn^ed  their 
purple  ehadfliws  on  the  idaia;  orhewooldUnferbytiieway- 
•ide,  and  follow  the  cerxiagea  with  his  eyes  as  they  rattled 
downward  by  the  river.  It  did  not  matter  what  it  was  ; 
•verythiac  that  went  that  way,  were  it  dood  or  oaniege, 
bird  or  brown  water  in  the  stream,  he  fdt  his  heart  flow  o«t 
afteritinaneqrtasyof  kmcinf.  ' 

i.  Point  om  m  mmfti  ol  PanM  CmtsmetUm. 
».  Siltd  OH  txpnssioH  Out  is  tmlodioHs  as  a  nsuU 
of  A*  ns$  of  httg^maris  ofid  Utprid  cmsommts. 

3.  PoiiU  out  m  sxampk  0/  itmiaiiM  hanmmy. 

4.  Mark  Ikt  acetnts  t»  Oufolkmnnt  •' 

"  and  watched  the  douds  that  travelled  forth  upon  the 
sluggish  wind  and  trailed  their  purple  shadows  on  the  plam." 

5.  What  special  dtcics  is  used  in  Ike  last  sentence  of 
tke  extract,  to  aid  to  ike  melody  t 

71.    ORM.  COMPOSITION 

The  foDowing  passage  is  part  of  aa  address  ddivered 
by  Dr.  AxotM  to  the  boys  at  Rugby.  In  i^jdaktng  of 
what  sdiools  can  do  for  the  petqde  he  says  : 

Let  Its,  faideed,  by  all  nu«08  build  our  sdioob  and  train 
enrsdioolmasters;  for  it  is  a  blessed  work  to  do  so  ;  Iknow 


miiliiai 


diild  OM  iMtftt  sad  viaiaMB,  if  tlMnb««i]r  OM  totMdi  Umc 
And  let  «•  ooiMidw  what  natty  %  mt  tlrinp  than  wn. 


Tlioie  of  «•  who  can  raad  and  wfHa  liava  only  to  tUak  wiiat 


power  of  dotof  to. 


wottld  indnoe  t»  to  five  up  oar  .  .  ^  __, 

ioehathiagpoMible.  We  cafl  acawely  iawqr  owntvea'irith- 
oitt  the  power  of  readittf,  any  more  than  witlwot  the 
ofwalkiaf.  Uwewerewithontit^weahoaklbeiaai 
tlUSweat  beittfi.  For  to  be  unable  to  rnd  it  to  be  cnt  off 
from  att  ittterooone  with  att  Oioae  iHio  arenow,  or  who  evw 
have  ben,  in  the  world,  eioept  the  very  few  who  eao  be 
peiBoaally  preient  with  u,  and  ^leak  to  ua  with  their  veioee. 
It  were  indeed  bat  a  little  world  that  we  fived  in,  ff  onr 
ooflunonioa  with  it  waa  limited  to  thoae  who  at  each  enc- 
ceMive  hour  might  happen  to  be  in  our  oonqpaay.  A  friend 
kavea  i»  for  a  few  weela,  and  wecannot  hearhimapoakto  ua, 
bat  by  reading  we  can  have  him  talking  tone  though  abeent. 
Again,  a^e  att  the  thiaga  in  the  world  worth  hearing  and 
knowing,  known  by  thoee  few  penone  whom  we  may  happen 
to  meet  wttii  ?  Do  we  care  actuaUy  about  nothing  but 
.^what  our  neti^bours,  in  our  common  intenxmne  with  them, 
can  tdl  ua  ?  I  have  not  said  a  word  of  the  higheet  uaea 
to  whtdtree^^rcanbe  tnraed,  in  the  gaining  a  knowledge 
td  tbiagt  etemiO.  But  even  as  a  power  f«r  thingi  merdy 
hnm«n,  it  is  ao  great  and  ao  precious,  Uiat  we  who  have  it 
would  as  soon  part  with  our  right  hands  aa  be  without  it. 
That  is  the  best  measure  (^  its  vahte;  and  this  precious  gift 
our  money  c«n  certainly  purdiese  for  every  one  of  our 
countrymen  ;  every  child  a^ve  an  i^ot  can  be  taught  to 
write  and  to  read. 

I  confess  that  as  schools  can  certainly  ck»  thus  much,  if 
UMy  did  imihing  nure  I  should  tiiink  it  a  Uessed  votk  to 


M 


.K-  ^u.  ^®  «*^  ""  bwttoBB  to  gfMi  a  j.,,^, 

(Moaitjr  mtrM  of  eo oindi  phmun,  m plwrnifi  wliidi  «• 

«flMot  coM«hp«  mifwim  to  l»  wiOumt.  Md  «0iieii  aothinc 

iwiMd  twpt  w  to  fcwgoi  doc.  iMm  to  l»  iB  it«tf  .^ 
oimeiif  work  of  OuiBtimi  cfaarity.    I  dnuld  lUak  tluu  if 

•dwoljdid  tW.  only ,  they  wo«M  com.  itt  tl»  T^ 
JtwrfWiMW,  .1  my  rate,  to  iMMpiteb,  Myhun.  for  the 
iwna,  or  for  th.  dmf  wid  domb,  or  to  ujr  othv  duritobl. 
inMittttion.  whom  ot^t.  w.  th.  mnt  rimitto  Md  tta.  auMi 


H 


B«tjw  «•  .pwddnt  toKUy  of  Kshool.  which  profaM  to 
<iOBitMiittor.thwitMdifMdhigaBd«ritiiif 

sxBscin  j)x 

In  the  la.t  mtoioe  of  the  longofaig  pUMg.  Dr 
4mold  qxMks  of  "school,  whkfa  profen  to  do  much 
mord  than  tew^  xeadtng  and  writing". 

(a)  IMtMr  a  short  spmh  oh  Mw  vain*  of  amy  oOm 
smHtct  of  study  in  tho  school  count. 

(6)  Pnpan  a  short  spssch  oh  om  of  At  faUowmg 
tHbiscts :  • 

X.  What  we  Owe  to  the  Gteat  Lake, 
a.  TYavelling,   in   the  eighteenth,   nineteenth,   and 
twoitbth  Centuiia. 

3.  What  Valentine  Day  means 

4.  The  Good  and  the  Hann  that  the  Circm  does 

5.  The  Impcrtaace  of  Neatness 

6.  "Whatwwver  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap" 

7.  Why  some  Clerks  aie  not  Prcnnoted. 

8.  What  is  the  Use  of  Advertis-'^g  ? 

9.  If  tl^re  were  no  R^«^^ 
zo.  Ikliifay. 


tjt 


■)lf 


.  "Ttw  TiBiiniiii  wm  urn  in  t>t  ^  imtfaMn  ih^iyaida, 
MdwwihnndMniini;^.  AtTnflOlurlcv^tlieiBooai 
Alpla  Nrfm't  mloiBii.  foil(Mphi(l|idr  r  ai^i^  7%» 
f%l«!)Viii»battl»;  antf  tfnomligut  Hi-  .  n  ^uj'  riMs  fl^t  it 

^■••npprt  rhinflj  liHh  ttePwd*  *  .w  ta/4^  tfae  drip 

* "^^Wdwa wiirf>iidMi<k«tf   vo n  d.    Biitiatlw 

WM  itted  out  at  ft  pri»  )  e^I"»,  -sai  ia  xSif 

rM  lifeo  ft  fBOiiviBg  ali^  <md  iC:..t«»?Jp«i^ 

ffa«|fy^  is  iisS,  aBftffy  tvPbiti    '»..  uu     r      s 

tMVioe,  ftad  vs  sol',    i.t-'  abont 

'nie|A:lanca^llad"rA«0f(^7«Mvam  ^««ii 
thft  dd  w  vMMf  m  bang  towwl  ^  tbe  Thwmt  to 
t  k  mts  to  be  finafiy  bfokiea  up. 
Wmpktun.  Fnfc  notice  tbe  Ttei^aire  in 
villi  ti»  rtBm-taff.  Hour  do  the  two  Twadi 
a  me,  in  cdonr,  in  paoefiriaees,  in  xDumoM  oC 
pmpwMon,  in  file  aod  eaetgyf  Ths  T^mteire  has  ft 
^^orifyi^fMHaaee.  To  wlMt  iathiB6t3  ?  Why  dNmld 
"nvirfitogi¥Bitthia«ppwirinee  ?  Whfttaretiie 
ai  tile  pietiivB  that  aniBBrt  that  the  veneis  «« in 
f  What  time  ofday  is  it?  Whatistheap. 
lofthesky?  Why  shoidd  the  aftist  choose  this 
flf  dagr  mthar  than  another  ?  Observe  tbe  river. 
Is^ieiniterpsBce6tl  or  stormy  ?  Why?  What  other 
ciaitaasen  the  river?  Axe  there  any  people  ?  Whatdo 
ymnotioeoatheduweintiie  back-«|roimd  ? 

Temqnon  says.  "The  old  order  changed,  yidding 
place  to  neir".  What  is  there  in  the  pictme  that  sag- 
gBststheoidofdar?  What  stands  for  the  new  ?  Which 
of  thetwo^es&fi^y^«^>se9^tas^iesmseb^ut!fo!  ? 
What  dse  dees  the  sniset  stand  for,  besides  the  closing 


oCOa^iy^aaithe 


of  the  tile  of  ^0 


? 


wtmtamknmjom 


«I9 


DuerAt  *f  /«raplm  pk$m9  $0  m  to 
(a)  At  emrtnul  hmmm  Ifcf  Tmmmin  mi  tkt 
(h)  tkt  thkOi  €f  ik$  tktmrt  Aat  smaut  tkMlhkis  H 

* 

n.  KXPosmoN  by  narration  and  by  ob. 
8CRIPTIQN 


>* 


l^n»t^i«flMiartoimderilaiid.aiiditam«iatera^ 
ing  fonn  of  oQaQNM^tkMn  thaa  ocpoiitioa. 

In  th»  fdtawing  Aort  emaple  of  wpodUan  by  nana- 
tkn.  tiie  wiiter't  ntX  pntpow  is  to  Aam  tte  iti^idity 
of  the  pofciqxbe.  and  incidentaajr  to  point  oat  the  TCMoo 
lor  it  Bnt  he  pnto  hie  egpl—ition  into  the  form  of  en 
hiteraiting  story.  In  order  to  didir  the  dumsinesB  end 
the  sttQiidity  of  the  animal,  \m  gtv»  us  an  aoooimt  of 
htt  eiqwrienoes  with  thiee  different  porct^rines  durii^  a 
emnmer  ni|^t  qxnt  iq;ion  the  Cataktll  mountains.  And 
lest  the  reader  should  fail  to  see  the  point  whicfa  he 
wishes  to  make  dear,  he  states  it  in  a  sqxuate  pangraph 
in  the  oame  of  the  stmy. 

an  roKcvnNx 

I  once  paned  a  suinmer  night  alooe  upon  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Catakilb,  SUde  Mountain.  I  soon  found  there 
were  numerous  porcuiniies  that  desired  to  keep  me  onnpany. 
The  news  of  my  arrival  in  the  aftemocm  seemed  to  have 
q>reiid  r^»dly  among  them.  They  pnlbsHtAf  had  scented 
n».  After  rarting  awhile  I  set  out  to  kwk  up  the  spring, 
and  met  a  pcnc^nne  on  )m  way  toward  my  camp.  He 
tuRKd  GE&  In  ^tt  grass,  and  then,  as  I  pM^ied,  came  bade 
into  the  path  mid  passed  directly  over  my  feet.  He  evi- 
oentily  Idt  that  be  tad  as  good  a  right  to  the  xoad  as  I  had  ; 


840 

h-jWtemvrtjI It awy timet hrfpwttie.    yn^i^^antA 

S^  ^T2S?i  y^^^^'^  drffiKTt*^ 

Z^'^  ^  *^J?*^  '  ^''^  '^  •''•y-    "A«  uninvited 
gueit.    I  «iid  ;   «bttt  come  on.'*    He  hedtated,  and  then 

Wja  Mide  into  the  breckm ;  he  would  widt  tiU  I  hud 
fiaJdwd  and  hud  gone  to  deep,  or  had  moved  off. 

I  madb  my  bed  that  ai^t  of  f eraa  and  babam  bou«h^ 
Md  lay  down,  with  a  ataff  by  my  aide,  in  aiitidpa«^5 
vi-te.    In  the  middle  o£  the  nigh?  I  ^  awh^  bya 

^^^LLT^  •'  S"Jr**»  my  tall,  aad  he  di4. 
patied.    Latwl  waa  awakened  again  by  the  tame  aaimia. 
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or  MMliwr,  nAiek  I  nfMOod  M  before,  UyOmpwtmhr 
■hort  itapt  bom  mm  ponupim  to  moUmt. 

«.-^^  "?^  *"**  ***  ***^  ****  aaiinab,— taimab  Hfai 
the  poKUiiiue,  opOHum,  skunk,  turtle,— 4hat  natnn  haa 
•nawl  afiiart  •&  loet,  than  the  aaimds  that  have  no  iucfa 
»«^^made  deienoei,  and  are  prejred  upon  by  a  nuaHttude 
Of  eBeniiet  I  The  price  paid  for  befaig  shielded  against  aS 
?'**'S'«TT  ^^'^^  ^^  *«•  makity,  is  ^pi^ly.- 
Bunmtghs' "  SqiOml*  mti  tUw  Fm-Bttmnr  by  irrmhsinn 
oe  Houghton,  MiOitt  Con^anr- 

But  iWBJNto  •!»>  »  often  uwd  for  thn  purooae  of 
gviag  aaM**^  TTfBJ*^  ^-ttmi  hmr  ttiJi  tus  liiiini 
oooe  m  tlie^Ikiwiiig  |Mct«mph  from  SikM  Manier  : 

It  was  the  on«e  hopeful  Godfi^  who  was  standing  with 
his  handsin  Us  sidsitoekets*  and  his  bM^  to  tiie  fire,  hi  the 
da*  w^sootted  ^ariour,  OM  kte  NoreaOw  afternoon,  in 
that  fiteenth  year  of  Sih»  Mamer's  life  at  Ravekie.  The 
fading  cr^  ligiik  foa  dimly  on  the  waHs,  deooratsd  with 

^m,  w%s,  and  fax  brashes,  on  ooats  and  hats  flun?  on  the 
chaM,  OB  tankards  sending  forth  a  soent  of  flat  ak.  and  on 
a  half-choked  fire,  with  p^ies  propped  up  in  the  chimney. 
mraers:  m^is  of  a  domestic  life  destitute  of  atty  halloiring 
wm,  with  whidi.the  took  of  i^oomy  vexation  on  Godfrey's 
btondafacewasinsBdacoordaoce.  He  seemed  to  be  waithig 
and  Ustening  lor  some  one's  approach,  and  presently  the 
M«md  of  a  heavy  step,  with  an  aooompanyiAg  whistle,  was 
heard  mtoss  the  large  empty  entraace-halL 

The  door  opened,  and  a  thickset,  heavy-looking  young 
man  entered,  with  the  Atshed  lace  and  the  gratuitously 
elated  twaring  which  mark  the  first  stages  of  intoacatkw 

It  was  Dnnsey,  and  at  the  sii^t  of  him  Corey's  feoe  parted 
with  some  of  its  gloom  to  take  on  a  more  active  expression 
of  hatred.    The  handsome  brawn  spaniel  that  lay  on  tha 
hearth  ntiaated  under  the  chair  in  the  diimney^oomer.— 
GetrstSfim 

la  tke  int  SMmpM>>  the  author  wisfaat  to  ttmfaln, 
l^  deKfttiog  tiM  biwklisMtiom  of  hit  booM,  hoir 


»4» 

oamMm  and  nnlwmdaM  wm  Sqtm«  C^'s  abocte. 
Notice  hem  evwy  detafl  iMdt  to  bra«  out  tbe  deiiml 

dead  fiw.  the  imt  of  state  ale,  aH  emphMfae  the  lack  of 

«~  m  tlie5ia|ia«Bment  ol  the  ho«»/iuid  the  oa^^ 
■o*e  of  conuort. 


fcete  far^  at  ooee  jwveal  hie  ooarae.  boByiag  natwoT 
^^;««^^i««  thetie  detail.,  the  m^^^^^ 
laade  char  Dtto.^'.  wMb  natunj.  ^^ 

Swf^^k^?^^  P«»««P»»  fr«a  Boe'8  FaU  of  tkt 
tte  mtema  <*  the  yw,  when  the  ctoadthimgoppreMively 

Hi.  hS^^K^l^?*  **  ^•^-  I  knew  net  how 
It  WM.  httt,  With  the  lint  shmpw  of  the  building,  a  tnm  at 

^n^gl««perv«ied  my  n>irit.  I  looW  upon  the 
•oene  before  me-«pon  the  mere  houae.  and  the  limDle 
landM»i»  featuiei  of  the  domain-upon  the  bleak  yS^ 
ttpon  the  vwairt  eye4ike  windowe-upon  a  few  rank  8ed«. 

2*«ion  of  eoul  which  I  can  compare  with  no  earthly 

■««i««  mow  properly  than  with  the  after^lmm  TS 
reve««r  upon  opium-the  bitter  tep«»  into  everyday  lifeZ 

the  hideou.  dropping  of  the  vea.  There  witt-TSM-T 
■taking,  a  sickening  of  the  hewt-Hw  umedfis^ A^!™ 
JC  tl^t  which  no  goading  ofX^S^^J^S^ 
tweiatoattghtofthetubUme.  ««*«««»  www  tor- 


nt  mcnoK 
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™  OTmooe  f    select  nwa  fbe  aenteooee  foOowins  it. 
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>     (a)  Tdff  a  sh0ri  sHory  todiam  lk§ 
fotlmuing  ipuOmts: 
z. 
s. 

3- 

4'  netBiioeofiiiiiid 


of«im^tii$ 


I.  HooMty  ii  the  best  poiiqy.  ^^  * 

9.  HaadioiaeJeMiitiiebomedoas. 
J.  A  mui't  a  num  for  a'  that 

4.  A  raOfaig  itone  citlMfB  no  moss. 
5'  A  stitdi  in  time  mvet  «wy, 

r.  Aq  tiK|iasltiv«  ^likl 

9.  A  fidgety  old  lady 

3^  A  idf4in|iQrtaiit  polioeman 

4.  A  mjediievoiie  boy 

S*  A  cfaeefltd  ivorkiogman 

74.    raOPRIBTY  AND  PRECISION  IN  DICWON 

laMction  X4  iwe  cowMewd  aoine  worfg  and  »hniaes 
^•w  very  commoiay  «ed  te  a  wwnc  .en«.  Such 
wwii  at  i»a  haya  leen.  £all  into  two  diw»i,~4hoee 

^  ifbiAi  they  ihsiki  e^nes.  mS  ttese  i^ich.  wii^e 
cactdiadtofiBMiiqKiatttM    Wiw,  toi^pi,, 
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W«l.^aot3,»tIoii««dwl«rt#«,^<,«Jatlli.«e^i„g. 

S«-!Ll^?S^  5      «>«it  we  aunt  not  me  mmpin 

Wlhea,  OQ  the  other  iiaad,  we  ny  : 
^^JJ^^«»ir«.t.  h.v  reoenay  settled  ia  tU.  part  of  the 

2«.^  *"?~^  **•  «*  'a^*^*  the  eact  shade 
of  ^^  thirt  wewiA  to  coa^A.  aa^^ 


^«rf  .  /y^**  r^  •  country,  it  is  evident 
^mmmiffm  ahoold  have  been 


that 


^'^lieteirBihafi 


ia  Giiiada 


people 
fat^wfaen 


View.     When,  for  instance,  we 


liqiOQ 


t«mt- 


doaot 


;^^  the  precise. 


pcopfe  arriving 


rmtimwRd 


to 
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^^  ^^  *f^  foOowHg  stHt9nc0S,  point  9ia  Ou  mordt  ^ 


nanmn  M3m  nacaicnr  m  mcrtfrn 


•4S 


.«*'*«*»•  *P  *«•  I  l««l  ^iiitod  •wwrt  other 
«a  ii«tet«djr  .tfared  «p  ow  tl»  wwMhn  to  bt , 

ItuwrioBs  and  one  it  Uable  to  meet  with  m^nV^~!Z 
•pecieeolflmrera.  ™w  witn  many  common 


I  Aflbet,  effect  ;'ag|ravate,  annoy  ;  aroeatfon.  vocation  • 
^  Jaracter,  reputation  ;  ^coondl,  couieel ;  i^;^^ .' 

•ble.iiit«wa;'«relattye,  lotion  ;'%tation,d«iK!t. 
«•  mgn  wonts  for  tkost  that  an  wron^y  us§d. 

ioS?i««Srll^**'''«^5ro£ learning;  Idon't think 
rjf^j!:!^u****^"  •  y««>«''oman:  for  ineUnoe. 
Iwo^  nev^kt  her  meddle  wtth  Greek,  or  Hel«w,cr1S^' 
tarn,  or  paradoxes,  or  «uch  inflammatory  bcancheaol  Je^ 

5^*^n2  J'  ^  «-~^^  S^ndlX 
"^y^  m»thtm»tiail,  «rtronomical,  diabolical  mstm. 
m^;    but     Sir    Anthony.     I     woU    ^  ^l 

;^j^^H«««fty«ria«tiioe.  Then.dr,.he8hot,!dhavea 
■nVii'^iU^-akiMmte^  in  wimita  j  and  aa  ilie  giew  «|»  I 


•40 


Mid  imp  tar  iMttMtod  la  inoHlry,  ttei  g^  a%|ii 
ImiminiMltiiiii  of  Om  eMrta^oM  eommiei :  fwt  «!»,« 

ike  111^  ao(  »liMfi.«iidmiipwMiMii<ri!«i] 
ft^yasfirliMnl^do}  MkllikMintlMdMia^] 
bendtha  tnw  mmttng  of  what  ate  it  nyii^    fiiia  '  sir 
AaUMBjr,  k  w^t  I  WMdd  have  a  mniMi  Itaovi  W  I 
doa't^iiiic  tlw*  ia  A  M^MifeitiMt  orticl*  ia  it-^JftirMte 

7S'    VAROnr  IN  THB  PAmAQKARI 

Bnraim  the  foilowiog  pmignvli : 

TlM  woridipaMl   Vtbm  AtA  hoar  poor  Tjmb  viMily 
attend.    He  lott  hit  Ukrity  aHA  iad^miilMoe.    It  mM  « 
diaiige  each  •■  he  had  Unedf  efl«i  lafliotad,  a  eonqilefee 
chame  of  habile,  a  tnuMitiott  from  the  wild  to  the  tame.    No 
teboor  waa  demanded  of  him  ;    he  traat  aboot  aa  faiietv 
Mm  kmm,  mimg  nti,  Mmmg  W*»m,  bttt  tiM  epWt  of 
the  maa  waa  deitarted.    M*  MM  iff  tk§  fiikt  tf  kk  tU 
eM,e«dll»«fiif^l*»M»;  fm^wim$i^tklUm$sm4 
*t*^Mt0mfm,y,miMM4mmmmw0itf^m9wmtk0 
•tn  <4  emtmf4  with  i^eh  a  ooek-ftheaMknt  might  tefntd 
a  barfrdoor  fdwL  Meet  of  aU  did  he,  hcaoBd  into  a  ^pey- 
likedeaaaeeof  wetaiidoQid,gnunbleat  the  waratth  and 
dxynemofhiaapartaieat.  Be  wed  to  foretell  that  it  would  kiU 
htm^aadaasoredlyiedidao.    Never  coald  the  tn>hite:iever 
have  found  oat  that  wild  hiU-«ide,  or  have  hirked  *«Hltr 
that  broken  roof .    The  free  touch  of  the  air  wotdd  have 
chased  the  demon.    AUm,  poor  Tom  I    Warmth  and  wttg. 
ness  and  omnfort,  whde  windowi  and  an  entire  ceffisg 
were  the  iteath  <d  him.    Alaa,  poor  Tom  I— Mary  Mitftrd 

Yott  wis  nodoe  that  tiiis  peragnph  contains  different 
kiocbafKatenoes:  kmg  and  dioct ;  atmple.  compound, 
aodcomidez  ;  periodic  and  looee  ;  assertive  and  exdama- 
tocy.  But  although  the  writer  has  varied  the  fonn  and 
i3m  hagth  of  her  sentences,  she  has  stOl  foQowed  the 
P<eiBG%de  fd  patallet  constructioii  (sea  -section  64)  in  par 


Ht 


mtttiagtkaaait  dBtaib.M  it  diafini  in  O*  haliciMd  «. 


If  tte  pmgrMk  irara  oompoMd  «f  MotaooM  aB 
of  tte  Mme  ooutouctioii.  and  of  ttewne,  or  awrfy 
the  MOW,  feagth,  weJbaM  find  it  yvy  manotooom, 
and  ti»  ta^ortud  parte  of  the  pan^nvii  woidd  not 
stead  dnt  in  TClief.  UideMliMTOiiaoaiethingto^bt gained 
by  tbe  ttie  of  the  penOkl  oooetraeiiont  «  ^Md  miter 
wiU  always  vary  the  form  «id  kt^tli  of  Jhia  ■JMit^miflt 
inocdertoholdthei^teiitiaaoftheicader.  TJUpointe 
toi^JMdtattaationdioddteglwninatteniotiaata^S 
^^nMty  be  MmiDed  ^  hAdty  in  f^ftS;^ 


(a)  Kory  liif  JMfffc;  <j^  ^i0»r  smOtrnts.  A  paragraph 
eoMistimg  ef  a  sm$s  of  short  smtrntm  aomtis  dk^kski 
and  mhy;  and  i/,  an  th»  ethr  hmd,  aU  At  smttmn  an 
long,  tht  rtadtr  finds  Umondiffimb  tojoOam  tin  smut. 

(6)  Do  notfaUow  tht  samt  ordtr  of  words  in  aU  yonr 
stnttncts.  As  a  gtntral  thing,  a  paragraph  ^lotdd  not  bt 
C(mpostd  wholly  (^tiAtrptriodic  or  host  stnitnets. 

(e)  Rtmtmbtr  diat  ihtnst  of  txdamatory  or  of  i$Utr- 
rogatkm  stnttncts  somtHmts  gitts  rrHuf  from  iko  asstrOtt 
form  istction  8t). 

id)  If  your  paragraph  is  lacking  in  varitty,  try  to  wiry 
tht  form  of  txprtssion  wiOdn  tht  stnttncts.  Examint  yonr 
stiOtncts  to  stt  nMhtr  you  hoot  tht  samt  constmOion  too 
ofttn,  as,  for  instanct,  snbordinatt  dansts,  partieipial 
phrasts,  absdute  constructions. 

% 
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In  Ou  following  passagt  point  ont  what  mtans  tht 
writtr  has  ustd  to  secnrt  varitty  in  stnttnct  stmcturt  : 

{a)  "See,  boy,"  said  DaicA  with  a  little  gestttn  of  Us 
right  head,  "the  theatre  o'  Uie  woode.  See  the  Otmisia 
hiUe,  tree  above  teee,Bfcewiadiaffgaa«ciee.   KweieaCeloe^ 


'48 


:.  Wkf,  h€v,hmt  hthnmrn 


9mu, 


*i^«l^^iZ^  '"*'  ^'^^*  ■<^»«»^  mmm  mm  wm 

tl»>8m.m^iiw.oid.    r^m^ymn^iti»,km,^mm 
»J^«««»,  horn  itRMf  itt  tiaOkgn.    8n  tl»  mufi 

ttpoaw.   THmiiMmimma^9'tlmiatm^n7 
hwfc    M«ay  «  ttailliaf  •««»  ]ia»  hdd  tli»  ttatah- 
•pmt  diw  twiaaniBg  lor  liis  }ile,  tlit  mmOm  '^^^^^ 
prejrorlnpiBffttiMiiit."  - 

"It't  a  criMl  t>art,»  nid  Tfw»,  "Be  it  tite 
olthepUy.    I  cannot  imdmtMd  why  Ui«»  aw 

/»  *•  foOowing  fassagt : 

^^"  •^^■^^^•/^"VoMa  ««hM  gxampUof  a 

smt»me9,  a  UmsBstnitnct. 

_(ft)  There  w  no  need  to  poiat  »;;it  R«li«oii'«  fufta 
Tfcjy  are  written  in  ha.  Hfe  without exteanrtlon  or  e«e«e,.o 
that aU may reiMj.  The«  i.  h«  ««d  to  eologirtoy^ 
fcuei.  They  declare  themselvee  in  every  act  of  hi.  life. 
ihM.  only,  should  be  wmembered.  like  all  enthtatast.. 
Radittan  «»«ld  not  have  been  a  hero,  if  he  had  not  be«i 
abttofafod.  If  he  had  not  had  hi.  faults,  if  he  had  not 
been  " ;«P«Wve,  a.  daring,  a.  r^dde..,  a.  i«oon.t«rt.  a. 

improvideat  of  the  morrow,  a.  a  ttvage  or  a  diild,  he  would 
not  have  accomplished  the  exploratian  of  half  a  contine&l 
M«  who  weigh  consequence,  are  not  of  the  .tuff  to  win 
«npiw».  Had  Radijwn  haggled  a.  to  the  mean.,  he  would 
feivi^nuMedormuddledtheend.  He  went  ahe«l  j  and  when 
theway  did  not  open,  he  went  round,  or  erawM  over,  or 
aurved  hi.  way  tfarongh.~if  |Mf  lamt 


nr 


M0 
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nwi  aa^  9MemB0y,  in  font;  faoMt  •  tiiay  w«  «aii. 
•^«M  in  todi  A  ipftr  tint  tin  doMoeM  of  tin  «m. 
»ac^  ba^  difltewt  nmtei  of  tlw  Mntaooe 

hddng  k  MtemM.  L>dr  ^  rVrrr  iit  It  Ihit 

omt  haporttuA : 

I-  ln«lggnitcnBW  in  tim  y^^mftt  irf  |Tfrt««.»««   •• 

It  if  onljr  a  few  y«an  liiiM  th*  ftrrt  hooie  wm  ««et«d 
m  A- —  M^  a<Nr  «f  eo&totM  trm  thirty  thouMad  inluM- 
taatt. 

We  went  on  a  tr^  to  IJurope  Umt  raniiMr.  «*M  was 
v«r]r  enjoyable.  — »-^,  wmw  wa» 

He  iefoad  of  ridii«  on  howeback  and  hklatiier  Intends 
tobnyliifflMw.  "*"**• 

«.  gyqfty  anaog^Spt.  Examiiie  tlie  ldib«Hi«  wn* 
tenoet : 

The  nnh^y  Moor,  eelring  a  piUow,  foH  of  rage  and 
jealousy,  smothered  Desdemooa. 

fa  this  sentence  the  ad jectiv«  modificre  are  imjiitjperty 
gaced,  and  the  meaning  intended  is  not  expressed. 

-^d  now  the  night  of  Friday,  the  13th  of  pctobir. 
whuA  was  to  asher  in  the  ever  memorable  mominTof  St 
Calixtus,  came  on. 

In  tij»  sentence  the  verb  in  the  ptMidpel  daiwe  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  8.&ject.  and  the  sentence  ends 
af  tptly.  We  mij^  of  couree,  trani^xjee  tibe  predicate 
ar;  pJaee  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence ;  thna. 
'^*'*°"  ^  ^  "««**.  «tc.";  bat  thb  acatnce 
aouttdt  aiidcward.    A  better  effect  is  secured  by  ;J«i^g 


«50 
tht 


tiwf 


3 


of  Mdtgr,  tht  tstk  of  OoMbw, 
mm  loiMiMrfetlMmriMMi 


Oktftwait 
TlM  Quaftgw  is 


tte  foUhpiiiiv  Mfe. 


M  w^opoiw  w^  %it  CMtamtn  M  to 


fly. 

9t  «iftr  BM,  iB4  mw  wn  be,  neoadtedto  the  ■, 
Wliae J«  N«r  To*  W. pwmu  tattdMttiaf  of ^ 
Btgi  of  tlm»  ■wrtjwwM  it  laefcii^  ia  ctimmcd  on 

■owwrtrf  th«  ottNhm  «f  ««•  ip«d  or  worth.    What 


^  1>»  Wrti«tBd  IMi  of 


•adoimmmjM 


Ceni^  hotae  from  the  Mcunioa  yesfetnUy,  Um  lafce 


veif  foiqpb 

Chi  antifiag  tlM  lioriMwr,  a  fine 


viMr  of  tlM  city  ii  to  be 


la 


tiM  participle  amimg,  and  the 


■**^  Pfa— »**  •fiftfing*  ihcwld  fvlate  definitely  to 
me  wofd  rapraMiiiiiiig  the  doer  of  the  action.  To^diat 
do  they  ^jpear  to  relate  as  the  aentenoe  stands  ?  Re- 
OQMtnict  the  sentences  so  as  to  make  their  rebtion 
dsraiite. 


Bxamine  tiie  fbQoir- 


thiaklduai 


my 


•ft 

Al  aet  iMHii  to  ilM«  t«o 
firtfc   Tte  tepoitaaliMlli  itetwl 


Anii  to  «iilte  in  OM  of  tte  ltfla»fa««i^yt 
iBjfttroMt;  lortto 


teviqp 


ItttidkliiMn 
oold. 

WUte  ia  Pittit  last  .. 
I  mm  tlM  Vtaof  d«  lISo. 

Infill 
tw>  iliihiiit  k/m  uMA  m  of 

••OPMBfly   llli 
iBilMii«ftto< 

WMIe  itt  Fkik  iMi  MmiMr  I  tMt«l  tto  L<mn»,  bad 
there  I  Mw  the  VcnM  ^0  Milo. 

^  6.  gmL-iWgjT'  -^ *— ^  fa  the  sBotaiioe. 

winiiiB  voB  fouoiriiig  jmnft^i^CTg  ; 

We  dedded  on  eK»|)iag  from  oiir  priwn,  if  poeiibie^aiid 
to  make  tiie  attempt  the  very  next  day. 

*..,^i^"j^  everywhere  for  oar  eompaiyoa  and  when  we 
tttled  to  find  hun.  we  decided  to  letam  to  the  village. 

Both  of  these  sentaaoea  would  be  more  coberaat  tf 
tiw  princ^le  ol  panOel  constnictloa  were  employed 
(sectfem  64). 

MCBBCBJB  96  ^'^ 

I>  «*a<  tt  <ft«  loci  0f  flAwwa  im  in  n^  of  ifm 
feOemmi  smttmctsf    '^nrftr  mrjfc  TmOwi  iJiimfQi . 

I.  The  niniater  preached  a  sermoo  on  ain,  wWcfa  all 
•fwed  waa  vety  n"^ *  - 


m 


t.  Tht  aionr «(  Uvm  Doom  it  M 
Mftfiffl. 

^  SlL'2I?![i?*«*  ^  **^  ******  «y  «»^'- 

4*  (MMi  tit  nniiliit  in  cmy  daj  for  •!»«,  amw  «l 


to  ft  boy 


S.  wttWttnMMAolQ^riiAowMOMni^frkBd.  and 
]M«lkMMhiaitoiptiik«tlriifeM««L 

-i.  Do  tfjr  Mtf  OOIM  nd  IM  «  MOB. 

woiinwMhidtfwIromoiirYiov.  ^^ 

«JL2l^l?!IL?I^!^?***  ^  •*'**'  <J*>«iWby.  or  oa 

t^CoriKWl  |HIO«Ud«t,  I  tUBk,  ill  tUt  Oft  of  Mriiilit. 
m^mn  novn  M  wwimd  to  ponnli  ^fi4  gti*-^f^ipj ' 
It.  Moay  of  tte  Itidin  dofks  •»!  porton  ]h»o  boon 

MrtiMMOfotlMrilftlioMStiM.  ^^^ 

"•  BoingbttiltQBthotammitof  oloftynxdctlteenaaiy 
6»itaditiiiq>oiitfblotoowiiri«th«fcrtw«:  ^ 

ij.To» mayoitkorfond mo  a  dMqao  or  the  HMnoy  may 
befafkatajroOoo.  ^^  -^^^^  nay 

Z4.  He  waofsajwally  latoand  wo  won  not  Mtrariied  that 
itwaaooonariiporticttlarmoniing. 

«S-  Having  apeat  ieveral  monthi  in  priMn.  the  l^aiater 
of  Jnatioe  at  loagth  ordered  hia  rekooe. 


77.    ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Examim  ik*  foOemdng  passagt  and  obstnt  what  tMom 
Ifcr  sftaktf  hasnstdiogfm  fmphasts  to  his  statmmnts : 

WHY  BOT8  WOULD  8TU1)T  HASQ 

Jf**  boy  caa  siFord  to  se^^eet  his  work,  and  with  a  boy. 

'wk^o  rule,  mean,  ttttdy.    Of  cowie,  there  are  oecaaicm- 
•ay  tefffiant  tnooeaMa  in  life  where  the  man  has  ben  worth- 


•9S 


frmMU 


namitm  il 


Md  iOMrtv*  onunaiiaf  hi  ttadici^  b«k  *  b^  ihoaU . 

«J*JJ»» '^i  J«i«»  •«! in  tli«  ant  piMt,  ier  «m nk» ol 

of  Ufa.  Of  ooMM,  M  »  tegr  emm  otte  it  ii  a  cood  tUng 
tf  hi  «n  alMpt  Mt  MirfiM  li  ilM  ^KiMliM  tomid  wiridi  be 
iMS  •  a«tanl  b«t ;  iMrt  vfctOw  lit  ««i<to  lUi  w  not, 
.^y^.'y  "*  ^^*°'*  '"■^  JutoMiiwiiL  I4»|»t  believe 
to  ■JwiliM  iliiii  is  Hbool  lioan,  or  in  tht  Idatf  of  animal 
■pititi  Itet  wdtiimiwiHMg  bad  >dwhi» ;  Md  I  beKevc 
^ft^flw  boi«  «to  tito  9wt  is  fOH^  hud  fb^  Mttade  of 
•dMal,«iitaatfiadaa3raMdfarbQfM-vbQriB«ehoot.    WhiW 

ftjr  itodr  tNr  ifcortd  ilii^  ^  «i  b«d  « tb^y  ptay  loot- 
Mil  la  »  MMtA  puM.  It  bi  wiM  to  ob^  Hm  bouMtr  old 
•daft,  '*Work  w^t  yM  vofffcaad  pfagr  vbOo  yo«  pb^." 


97 
'^    («)  Pr^^ow  a  ibtfrf  spmk  on  om  of  Hm  fcthmng 

^'  ^^  ^  «ho«M  obey  the  kwi 
9.  wby  bMebaa  is  lo  popobu* 
3.  Tbe  diflknltiee  of  poblidiiiig  a  scbod  paper 
•  4.  Th»  teaaoQt  for  ^tofl^  buduoiis 
i.  Why  coaotry  boya  and  gills  want  to  live  in  the  city 
^    <6)  Pri^orr  a  story  or  a  dncriplkm  to  txflain  on»  of 

X.  The  diflicalties  or    the  pleaauies  of   mountain 


A  wroor  09  a  ficnm 


ass 


9.  *' lion  iMste,  toss  speed  " 

3.  Tlie  Tndm  of  tearumg  to  wiifee  aei^  aM  to 
qwttk  ooneetly 

4.  "BBit«vQr8olittiiibie,tliBre'inopiacelUnhoBM" 

5.  "Pirit  inapwirihns  «e  htfttng", 

'  *  . 

71.    A  STUDY  OP  A  PICTimB :  '^THS  ADORATION 
OP  THB  MAGI" 

The  mblecl  of  thle  |ik!tat«  wie  wmwtiwt  by  tiM 
•oooont  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  or  Magi,  gtwa  in 
St.  HatthtTT  XL  z-z». 


Now  whea  Jssos  was  bora  in  BathUJiem  oi  Judaain  the 
days  of  Herod  tlw  kmg,  bahold,  there  oaine  wise  meii  £rea» 
the  east  to  Jentsakm,  sayiog,  Whete  is  he  that  is  born 
XSng  of  the  Jews  ?  For  wp  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,* 
.and  are  ooflM  to  wordi^  him. 

And  wbau  tbtif  were  eooM  into  the  house,  tiwy  mmUm 
yottBC  diild  witii  Manr  his  mother,  end  fell  down,  aa4  wer^ 
dnpped  hhn  :  and  when  they  had  opened  thdr  treiaoirae, 
they  present^  uito  him  i^;  gold,  and  franWnnense, 
andmyrrii. 

The  ddrf  objeds  of  interest  in  thli  picture  are  the  three 
wise  men,  or  Magi ;  bat  before  oonsiderittg  them  in  detail 
letaseanB^be  the  badc-ground  or  settkig  of  thapielttfe. 
Nstioe,  in  tiie  first  place,  the  hill  with  its  duties  in  the  dia- 
t-pt^y^  ftty^  tfas  miiui  in  the  iiuinoitlitwi  bidb^pmnd. 
How  haa  the  artist  suggested  the  a«B  of  these 
mkis  ?  For  what  are  they  now  used  f  What  dstaihi 
has  the  artist  put  into  his  Vctnre  to  give  yoa  Ite  impres- 
sion that  tins  is  a  real  scene  ?  How  many  cattie  do  yott 
findinit?  Among  other  details  the  pictme  oontatns  two 
butterflies  and  a  stag-beetle.  Can  you  diicon-er  them  ? 
Examine,  now,  the  group  of  mm  and  horses  in  the  roadi- 
way  to  tbe  rifj^   What  are  they  domg  ?    Havo  thay 


956 

beyond  tlwandi?  ^^ 

l^wltiBg,  let  atoHiBiM,  in  the 


:..:    ....'-    ^^^J^  ^  ■«%*«•  «afr  fa  Ms 

wptWMtoUuu  gf  the  MaienHi  ami  ehM?   y«i  wiU 

■PfiMMi^i.     nUrtnpiM,  tht  i^ean,  m  M^ie. and 

fa  ^rthiiim,,  ff  the  tiw  ifa^  ,i^  P  jj^jj^ 
-"•^WWIB  Aaei  and  in  onwmwitrtoiL  WhMi 
^^ »x»lfii^^«.ii  ?    A««nii»  for  Ae  fam  that 

tht  MrvHK  laiftid  «B  tfip^iMiv  «tt  ««.«■»  k^  {„ 
•  MkBhfabstthitt^afhte-  -    .  -*"y 


fPPWiW^  Mid  h«  ^  fa  nil  aim  riehttwa  rf  A«e 
i^ooniaiiientiiaeeiifailKiiMMB.  Hb h^hooi was 
piMrffatitoi«naaticolddtyofNttfembittgandhab«». 

Srilf^f?^^^^  ■o««  drained  ^iendotir  aa 
fan*  ««  hade-poitad  of  this  pdatiag. 


^'>^ofauMagiasD;ir0rkasnpm- 


A 


if 


,*^ 


■)^- 


mm 


99.  jammxHT. 


CHAPfiRX 

ATION  AND 


•finmeatative  rnMpBritiuii,  and  aotioea tiM«iiBi«ltpB 
in  the  devdofsttent  of  as  Msiiaaii^  Wt  alal,  iir  tte 
next  place,  QSBidder  tluit  ten  of  written 
k  frf^-ea^oeblaa  is  flornhfaed  w^ 

In  iome  cues  it  is  dttSctttt  to 
firanaisiBnent ;  bat  the  daEenenoe  Uetneui  ^ 
of  oonqpMition  may  be  stated  as  IfafiMvs. 
^  °r^.  *°  ifcrte  fiicts  tegwfim  aBUqp^ 
wMcft  thaials  no  mtpvie.    Ifhen  i»e  atteiin^  t»  dwwr 


■■■I      J|i|l]         111    m  .'»J.        ''■     'I'"'"     "■    lii-iM  ■ni<r     I    I  -   n  mil   .     "^TOlTO    llW^^ 

we  atten^  to  mem  tliat 


I's  /fliw  Cmm 

is  a  tcftge^.  we  do  net  aqpae  tlie  point;  #WB  ^  ilata* 

is  41^  open  to  dbpnte  ;  bat  wten  we  sttanifit  to 

^MllWtuft  and  GiMinB  wore  ^Mtifibd  in 


to  tin  niMiluii.     m  anafc  in  tUs  case, 
not «%  state  the  fsets,  bat  dniw  rnntligiiMM  §mm 
facts  and  pmmM  tton  in  sneli  a  way  as  to  con* 


ib  a  lest^  of  this  <fislfaictlaa,  it  is  at  QDoe  eviimt  fittt 
mort  affonianta  imotw  a  oiftak  anMnnt  of  eKpontioa. 
In  the  case  of  most  sidi|Kta  it  Is  irrrwarji  to  eapUi 
wiM*  is  involved  in  ^  proporitkHi,  bsiMn  dHMlng; 
Goiihaioaslraniit.  In^foaowfaigpisnip,fbgwanipie> 
wa  fiai  that  tUs  etemenl  of  eaqpoiiliiii  Is  very  in^ertant. 
Tin  mMw  wiriM  to  OQnvinoe  his 


•f» 


to  geneii%  aooepled 
f«an,aiid 

«a  opoiMoii  also 


na  mMoma^  or  samuiu  um  n  lasoilt  dui  to 

TBI  Alttliai  0»  it4tt 

*..  '•  f  *?**  ****°"  ^  ^^  gladiMW  of  Miinua  Ufa  i»  that 
tlM  Mteia  lw8  no  fears. 

«.  Ttojrid^^iw^  animal  fear,  wWch  is  mdewl  the  talva- 
tk»  ciaa  ^  lilto  wild  thinis.  is  so  iittsdy  diffawBt  from  our 
mJnn  taAwaakitim  tbat  aaothsr  nune-^watdifiibMis, 
P^«P«,  or  timidity,  or  di8tnist--slMM]d  be  given  to  it  in 
•taal  troth. 

'**««nin»lisarisiiotsom«chaninstinctiv«tlungasa 
pi^atttterol  teaching.  Indeed,  innuisitiveness  is  a  much 
srafertrattofaUa^nMlsthanfetf.   Hw  world  is  so  fun 

oC  tfci^ii  Hiat  the  aaiael  does  not  understand  that  he  is  al- 
ways afpff  to  find  oat  a  ttttle  mora. 

}^  "IttiB*  on  a  stun^  one  day  in  the  woods,  pfaickinx 

*°T  ^f*^^**  faf  ^mm.    A  slight  motioo  in  the  under- 
Mkwnisd  me  from  my  absorption  ;  and  there  was  a  big 

S^J!5?^  "^  ^^  *"'**  ^''^^  ■*»*«*•» '~*«*«^  n»  and 
^ftMsiit}^  fsathen  with  intevM  curiosity  written  aU  ovtr 
h»w0,yUce.  And  I  have  ea«|^t  bear  and  deer  and  crows 
"~*  "~**^  _^  ^^  ^^^^^  wnAlers  at  the  same  ioquisitive 
jiin.  If  you  sit  down  in  the  woods  any- 
^^  any  queer  or  simple  thing,  the  time  will  not 
J  bsfen  you  find  shy  brii^t  eyes,  all  round  with  won- 
<ter,  wateUng  you  with  deHeioas  little  waverings  between  the 
timidity  which  mrges  them  away  and  the  curiosity  which 

•JjRsye  brings  them  back  again,  if  you  but  know  how  to  keep 
■tiU  o^  di^ittise  your  interest. 

If  you  find  a  young  bird  or  animal  in  nest  or  den,  young 
enotti^  so  that  the  mother's  example  has  not  yet  produced 
JiUf***'  '"*"  *^  probably  note  only  two  instincts  :  the 
UMMM*  to  eat,  and  the  instmct  to  Ue  still  and  let  nature's 
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doiltteodiraricoflidbBg.  Btil  yoo  wifi  find  no 
fiMr  ^MK*.  Tim  Iftlto  tirinf  «>U  <Md  fron  your  band  m 
raaiB^  M  flran  teawlter,  il  yoa  estaH  ym  toon  wun^u 

Allefw«rd«  come  th»toMnn»oCm^tohfnlneM  and  tinrf^Bty^ 
vldcii  wt  l»v*  o^td  iMtf,--'4o  Mrt  the  aoattds  and  a^te 
aadniMAief  ^woode,eiidtoa«k«eoeidinil^y ;  nowtoUe 
itttl»  ei^  now  to  teietle  yoor  pfafeethen  to  ••  to  lode  big 
and  icue  en  intnider ;  now  to  hiM,  or  gnnrl,  cr  §en,%A, 
prcryotttforyonrnMithcr  ;andnov,atlaet»todive£orcoi«r 
ortaketoyowl^^inAitraii^tawiqrnta;  all  of  whidi  are 
leaned,  not  hf  saetinct,  but  by  teadUng  and  eiamide. 

And  ttum  are  not  feare  at  aU,  in  onr  aesae  ot  tbe  word, 
bat  nilea  ci  eoodtiet ;  aa  a  car  hone  atopa  when  the  bell 
jii^^  ;  aa  a  man  lunMi  to  the  right,  becaaae  he  haa  lieamed 
to  do  lo,  or  bends  forward  in  nmoii^,  ot  jumps  forward 
irtien  he  hears  an  unknown  noise  dose  bdiind  him. 

3.  Real  human  fears  ariae  from  three  great  sources  1 
tte  thoiqi^t  of  pain  or  bodily  harm,  tlw  thought  of  future 
calamity,  and  tite  thoai^t  of  death.  Now  nature  in  mercy 
haa  kapt  all  tfaeee  things  from  the  wM  creatures,  who  have 
no  way  of  making  provision  against  them,  nor  any  cafAcity 
ierlaith,  by  which  alone  such  fears  are  overcome. 

First,  in  the  matter  ci  bodUy  harm  or  pain  the  animal 
has  Uved  a  natund  fife  ai^  as  a  nde,  knows  no  pttn  whatever . 
&  Hkewise  has  never  been  harmed  by  any  cieatere— except, 
peritaps,  for  an  occasional' nip  from  his  mother,  to  teadi  him 
obtdiwifle  So  he  tuns  or  flies  through  the  big  woods  witiwut 
any  tiuw^  of  tlw  pains  that  he  haa  never  felt  and  does  not 
know. 

Nei  Am*  does  any  thou^t  td  future  calamity  bother  his 
littlehead.  For  he  knows  su>  calamity  and  no  future.  lam 
not  speaking  now  oi  what  «w  know  or  think  we  know,  con- 
cerning the  animal's  future  ;  but  only  of  v^t  k*  knows,  and 
what  he  knows  he  knows.  With  tiw  exception  of  the  few 
wild  creatures  that  lay  up  stores  for  winter  he  lives  wholly 
inthepresent.  £te  feels  well;  his  eyes  are  keen  Mid  his  mus- 
des  ready  ;  he  has  enough,  or  expects  enouf^  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  trail.    And  that  is  his  wisdmn  of  experiettoe. 


out 


3te 


^T!^  **  ***•  *■*«*«'  «*kw  wild  tUsgi  that  WSt' 
t«U,«#««Mfie.or«yotIi»tWng,Aldi5;jJiS 


•Mtolqr^^imd-MlaMrtitorltttteoMi.    Until  tli,t^ 

wrtuMnbiu,  !tMk  ftt  tbe  bodr  ttni^a^,  «aiff  it  at  I 
'Uit^PW^  ««^  tottcWat  it  with  thdrl^    ThJtfd^ 

fcwjh,  yoo  will  hear  th«a  eaflinc  ud  wuthing  dMWhm 
for  the  Uttle  one  that  th«y  haw  jttit  kft/^^  ^^^ 

So  far  at  I  know,  the  aatf,  ioiae  tribet  of  irtiich  bury  thdr 
^,  -ad  the  be«.  which  IriU  thrfr  dioae.  at  thTproper 

ofammalhfe.    And  thaee Uttle owatiifea a»  too  trnkaown 
too  n^raterioaa,  too  oontnidictory  a  mixtttie  «|  denae  etui 

they  think,  how  bandly  they  am  iMtiBctiw,  or  how  to 
M»  conaaoM  of  the  meaninf  of  what  they  do  daUy  aU 

4.  Bodily  httrm,  future  calamity,  death,— theee  tbmi 
aunga  can  never  enter  cooactoualy  into  the  aninud'e  head  "^ 

and  there  is  notUnf  in  hie  experience  to  clothe  the  lait  ereat 
enwny.  or  friend,  with  any  meaning.  Therefore  are  they 
h^  mwcifttUy  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  om 

ftom  LoDi'BSck00l  0f  tk»  W0ods,  by  pmaimitta  oi  Ohm 
and  Company,  Publiriiert.  ^^ 

H  we  examine  the  passage  we  find  that  the  first 
diviskm  mclndes  only  the  opening  sentence.  Thiaseo- 
tenot  ftetos  deuly  and  tin^y  the  id«i  thftt  the  writer 


IttHi 
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wUm  to  fiovt,  tfwt  Ite  gMBM  of  Hw  liiB  of 

4Ut  pari  flf  1te«iiMMBl  it  otHad  Ite 

MfC^QW  to  prow.     It  II  SMonti^ 

^  liHt  every  aifinnentitive  emy  i 
«  piepiMitiflii,  «nd  that  this  pnpaittko.  dMUld  be 
fUUed  »  dDiotelr  that  the  ratdor  tnU  be  perfeelijr  dear 
M  to  the  iirUei''t  iatentkxi. 

The  iBoaiidt^Tiiion  of  the  atgwnenk,  irfiidiiiGiAnithe 
hrtiiHliifitlftPi  talGM  diffBteut  fotnui  aooordmg  to  tte  c&ur- 
acter  of  1l»  wbject  In  some  cam  the  wfiter  inii  it 
niwecMury  to  pomt  oak  why  the  quwtioa  iibdMi^  nmM 
«nd,  or  to  ttate  the  coodhiamof  debate,  or  tomalw  «a^ 
taJsconciBMiorMi  before  preaantiag  hit  iiiiimil  ia  the 
fiajpinn  jinMiifln  ttin  intrnlii-^o  '~^r'  the  famef  an 
iimlpiliiiiii  I  if  what  it  meant  by  toKaOled 
1||^  knoir  thi^  afsnals  are  wary.  U 
itiMbe  iirterpreted  at  fetr.  then,  of  oaanB,  the  ^ 
cannot  be  proved.  Itttaneoeaaty,  thMuthatthawiiter 
dxMld  make  it  qmte  dear,  in  Us  intredactiea,  that  ikt 
watdtfiihieeB  of  the  animal  it  not  liar  as  we  ofldbiahaii 
it.  but  merely  precautioa. 

The  third,  and  most  important,  saetion  of  tin  i  a— pwi 
tion,  ittheaiSBaaiatireptr.  In  the  f oreisiag  eeeqxMi. 
tioh,  the  writer  maket  tiiree  broad  diviakiat  in  his  atgn- 
sneot,  camapoadkag  to  the  three  possible  kinds  of  fissrs. 
Then  he  proves  that  ammak  are  free  from  each  of  thtse 
fean  in  turn.  The  divurioos  are  m  few  that  the  reader 
can  earily  carry  them  all  in  his  mind.  And  since  they  are 
at  the  same  time  centres  about  whidi  the  minor  facts  are 
grouped,  ths  whde  essay  has  a  unity  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

Hie  last  part  of  the  essay  is  the  cearlnriaa.    In  tlus 
final  diviston  oi  his  composition,  the  writv  gathere  to- 


leattopo^oultlMit 
iorai  pOMifajb. 


mA  villi  tiiii  HkSmm^mmfo^ 


beittttadiiitlM 


•»    THB  PLANNING  OP  AN  AKKMBNTATIVlt  JttBAY 
As  ti»  afcimHotBtiTO  MMqr  if  a  ngte  «QouleK  fijnii 

ivSSS^*^^****  P^nAi-^  MM.  it  ii 
f^^Bhto  lor  i«  to  Awr  i«»  iiipdir  pbn,  lor  iwli  ,Mi«, 
mm  the  fint     The  pfao,  whidi  is  gaMnSy  oM 

a  Mi^  dioald  be  aomewtat  diffnreiit  in  &Rn  6aB  tint 
|ort})e  other  types  oloompootioD.  Tiie  kB(Mpii«  would 
bca  suitable  plaii  for  tbe  passage  we  nad  in  oar  last 

iesBon  : 


Rf9ol90d,matlhi^adntssofmimalHf0islargtfydmto 
tk»  abstnet  of  fears. 

a 

iBtfodnetion: 

The  oomtBoa  watdifolness  <rf  animals  is  not  lear,  lor: 
(a)  Very  young  animals  are  qmt«  free  from  fear 
ofbnman  beings.. 

(6)  This  watdifulneBS  comes  as  a  resaltof  the  ani- 
mal's edw^tion. 
Brief: 

1.  Animals  are  free  from  tbe  jEear  of  bodily  pain  or 
harm,  fw : 

(a)  They  do  not  sufiEer  pain,  for  : 

They  live  according  to  natural  laws. 

(6)  They  do  not  suflfer  harm,  for  : 

They  are  not  commooly  injured  by  otber 
creatures. 


I 


for: 


TD  wtuaam  w  am  Mav^mmnnfm  mmx     t^. 
Aaimab  an  £pm  Iram  tbe  fettf  aCftttqn  edMoi^, 

(a)  TiiAjr  ttvt  n^ol^  in  Ite  ptvuot     (Witii  the 
eaoQpfeieaQf  audi  aafanait  m  aquimls.  ulilcii 
by  tq>  rtoies  for  the  future) 
(^)  Then  Uaoqifeixoviikn  far  llMir  needs. 
Aaimeli  fue  irae  iram  the  fMT  €f  destfa,  lor  : 
They  asier  think  ol  death,  tor: 

Pew  anfanele  (wHh  the  poerible  eKoeptkm 
of  ants  and  beet)  ever  see  death,  or  if 
they  do  aee  it,  they  do  not  reafice  iti 
meaning. 


Since  anmale  are  frae  from  the  fear  of  paui  or  bodily 
harm,  of  ftttwe  catomity,  and  of  death,  this  abaenoe  of 
€ear  mnat  make  their  fives  more  glad. 

It  will  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  headings  of  the  plan 
are  not  hen  put  down  hi  man  topic  form,  tmt  that  they 
an  written  aa  fuSi  sentences.  This  is  necessary,  for  the 
veason  that  every  argument  has  two  sides,  and  the  writer 
mmt  defimtdy  indicate  which  side  he  is  si^porting. 

Furthermon,  we  notice  incidentafiy  that,  in  the 
second  and  thhd  parts  of  the  brief  proper,  the  writer  has 
himseif  mentiooed  those  animals  idiidi  may  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rules  he  is  stating.  When  conoessiooB  of  this 
kind  are  necessary,  it  n  adviaafale  that  we  drauld  ain> 
selves  niahs  sach  ccmocssiom  :  aifaerwln  they  will  be 
advam-ed  agaimt  us  by  our  opponents,  and  coofiddnce 
in  our  afgument  will  be  shaksa- 

Finally,  we  see  deariy  from  this  j^lan  what  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  weU-constriK^ted  argument  should  be,  — 
the  propositton,  the  inesentation  of  facts,  the  a]:gument, 
and  finally  the  conclusion,  or  the  re-statement  oi  the 
pK^Kjation  in  emphatic  form. 


•«4 


thM  tht  pwyii  of  tlM 


I.  That  m  MMogr  Hie 

«.  tiiit«litoOirtiilDkpt«feabletollfetati«CMMMliM 

NOTthWMl. 

4*  Tka»  tt»  IMdtac  of  worln  of  i>ran  fletion  is  harsfal 


S.  t^  gttit  riwiM  be  giTen  a  bMiam  •ducAlkm. 

i.  TiMfc  tl»  aottfltry  achotrf  givM  a  craatar  (noert^tv 
for  aia  af^JayBwrt  ol  adiwd  Ufa  tlian  the  c^  taSoT^ 
»_Il?^  Canada  ia  of  creater  importaMe  to  tlia  British 
sBpin  than  ar»the  Britiah  posseiaioaa  i&  Aiia. 

Si.    FIGURB8  OF  8PBBCR  (ConttaM^ 

^  **cttoii  69  wa  oonridwad  ft  mnnlMr  of  tha 
,  apaadi  Ibat  are  used  lor  ^  aake  «f  aeqafa 
*fiM  cf  eqxaaiicii,  namely,  WaOk,  U^bK^ 
*°y^t  and  Sjmeododie.    Let  tia,  in  the  aat 

notioa  aome  of  the  figures  t!u,t  ate  toed  for  tliB  aak 
curing  greater  force  or  emidMab. 

r  IbidaiiMliaii  and  iatamfatioa:     Sometkies  in- 
«eM  of  expresang  our  thought  or  foeBiig  in  the  fonn 

of  a  atrtement  we  use  tttts  OBdamatocy  or  the  hiterro^tive 
form  of  aeatenoe  in  order  to  make  oar  exfiraarioa  taioce 
forable  or  vivid.  Compare,  for  example,  the  foUowing 
pMsages,  in  ^rtaxAi  the  worries  of  fhe  rich  man  over  hia 
nchea  are  described  : 

(a)  The  embroidered  otrtaia  ia  turned  back,  the  pillow 
te  ^haken  tip,  and  the  lights  are  turned  out.  It  ia  elevea 
octock  at  night  and  he  wiAea  to  sleep;  but  his  cares  aad 


,  lie. 

olaca. 

lofae- 


m\ 


fai  miittit   B§  tom  tlM  flnMI  wl  iMMtaP'  vhttiMNT'  Mi 

WMiM0l0HI  MP  ift  QMpV*     IH  WWnM  MM  iK  IMIT  «H^  Mp* 

iMMMMHMioiBiMMiittMtMtnNiDaff^  irtiMi  kt  itnat  t 
■ii  if  he  Amm  It  it  laly  1»  Iraki  «Mi  Hm  fMifitf  tikoMdit 
tlMl  k»  m^  iMt  hit  ««Uli  iai  bMOOM  Mdte#  pMt. 

(»)  Pat  tetk  tlM  iiatitiiifBd  cttrtiia  tod  ilMki«p1k» 
piSMT  of  dam  Ttani  wt  ClM  M^Ua.  ltlt«ia««t«Pclodi 
M  QJ^I.  Ltfc  Aunhw  4np  iKpom  tht  ^MMt  mm  tiM  tif 
Ooat^wwilhlht  htif  tytM*  Itttict,  dtwy  ^^witeiiiiiiiw 
pi  tfunm  Sttad  batk,  ttt  mw,  twitty.  iaatBwibii.  But 
no,  thty  wttl  w»k  ttaad  back.  Tkqr  mttit  tka  ki«tioa. 
TiMflaakttBdarfheaaBopT.  With  tm^i  tawk  tkty  ttault 
Mtpwit.  Tkqra70tttattii«lv«o'de«kailkliikkr*'Awd», 
manl    Mem  am  jroa  ila^  iiImsi  l^i^t  avt  m  lUMitiakil 

'"  ••^■w  ^^rai^^^^Aw  av^M^^^^t  ati^ai^fliMM  MitwKflv  ^w^  wa^^^  ai^^wy  ^^^  ^^pwi^^^  i^BB^^wiH^a»  a 

it  M  in  yaat  dlttilot  SEaar  tf  yon  dteoM  4i»aeQal  Amte* 
aMa  !  TUidt  aC  it  1  Wko  ariU  gat  yoar  pimmlj  whim  yan 
aiafoae?  Wkat wffl thay de wMi it 7  Wakanp.  SidMt 
aooatiinattakawinffk  Hofw  if  yon  ahould  |at  poor!  Wnka 
up." 

Jxk  tkata  two  pangn^ilii  tii3  itwa  .^tliiwuhtt  mv  pvt* 
ttatad  in  tivo  dnbnot  iinySi~Hitt  wt  wM  jwinnfftpo  n 
tkt  fotm  of  awni  tiv<t  ttatcnaata  ;  in  ttw  ttoopd,  ly  raatat 
01  nmcpoctcnrt  aaa  axcwnmory  aaoKanoea.  noooa 
hofvr  nnadi  more  fordbfe  aad  vMd  tka  aeocrad  pveafpmfh 
It  than  ^e  nnt- 

*•  HIjFpick^its  Soiiirtfanca tot tha  taht of  i^iantar aoBct 
W8  nuUee  ncaggtrated  ttataaesta.  BKamawtion  fertkt 
gilct  of  tkrtatical  c^bct  it  knourn  at  toawkob^  Tbe 
foBowinf  refarsnoe  to  Dr.  Saawel  Jofantoa  oontaint  an 
exampte  : 

The  old  philosopher  it  stiU  aiwmg  ua,  UinkiI^:,  pafflag, 
toMittS  Ittt  lM>ad,  t«iriac  ^  meat  ISce  a  t^,  and  iwatttming 
Ui  IM  im  MM«t. 


mOIUIlOW  TWT  CNMn 
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BNOUSB  COMKMRION 


.    Thii  my  brother  WM  dead,  and  ia  aUve  a«ia ;  and  waa 
lost  and  ia  found.  ^^     ««»  waa 

When  I  was  a  dUM,  I  ^ake  as  a  child  ;  but  whea  I  be- 
came  a  man,  I  put  away  childtsh  things. 

4.  CUnu:  When  the  different  details  m  a  aeries, 
in^hw  a  sentence  or  a  pttregraph,  an  ammged  in  the 
otter  of  increasiiig  importance  or  impressiveueas.  the 
figtwe  is  kitown  as  dioMz ;  and  when,  converaely,  they 

•re  aitanged  m  the  order  o£  decfeasing  importance,  the 
figure  »  known  ah  uticliiiitt.  In  the  fbOowing  pasa- 
age  there  is  an  example  of  dimax  :  *" 

Had  thwe  been  no  neglect,  there  would  have  been  no 
rebdhoo     If  no  rebelUon,  then  no  arrest.    M  no  arrest,  no 
tnai.    If  no  trial,  no  condemnation.    If  no  condemnatton 
no  eaectttion.    They,  therefore,  who  are  respoosihle  for  the 
first  are  responsible  for  every  link  in  the  chain. 

5.  ftwij:   Sometimes  our  language  eaciffegises  the  ODDQ. 

ate  of  what  we  mean  and  the  reader  oir  heaiw  is  left  to 

judge  ouf  real  meaning  from  ourtooe  of  voice  or  from 

^  context.    This  figure  of  speech  is  Imown  as  iroaj. 

When,  for  example,  Job  says  to  his  would-be  advisers  : 

No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shaU  die 
with  you  ; 

he  is  ironical.    The  speech  of  Lennox  in  Afocftrtfc,  Ad; 
III.  6,  IS  an  excellent  example  of  irony. 

BXBRCISB  100 

What  figures  of  speech  does  ike  writer  make  use  of  m 
tack  of  the  folhwing  passages  f 

I.  The  natives  are  slighted,  scorned,  injured,  oppressed, 
murdered.    Their  tyrant  is  rewarded,  honoured,  idoUaed. 
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a.  H«  tlu»t  findeth  Mi  life  vhaU  Iom  it  j  and  he  that 
loeeth  hi*  life  for  my  taM  shall  find  it. 

3.  There  are  men^  who  lay  that  as  loof  aa  we  pnt 
money  in  onrptuae,  nothing  else  counts.  How  such  umo  muse 
have  laughed,  some  centuries  ago,  at  a  fool  called  William 
Wallace.  How  clearly  they  could  p<nnt  out  that  it  was 
much  better  to  be  part  of  the  richer  countey  to  the  south. 
When  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  patriot,  did  they  not 
serenely  say,  "We  ^told  you  so"  ? 

4.  He  lost  hi*  wife,  his  child,  his  household  goods,  and 
his  dog,  at  one  fell  swoop. 

5.  The  donkey's  pace  was  as  much  slower  than  a  walk 
as  a  walk  is  stower  than  a  run  ;  it  kn>t  me  hanging  on  each 
foot  for  an  incredible  length  of  time; 

6.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  ;'  an  enemy,  his 
fimlts. 

7.  lamajew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions  ?' Fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  w^th  the  some  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
sununer  and  winter  as  a  CSiristito  is  ?  If  you  prick  us,  do 
we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ? 

8.  Here's  the  vrndU  of  blood  still.  All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  Uttle  hand. 

te.    SIMPLE  LANOXTAGB  AND  IDIOMATIC 
EXPRBSSI0N8 


Kiamfait  the  following  smtenoes  : 


Prom  my  infancy  I  was 
passionately  fonr'  reading 
and  all  the  mone}  "^^  came 
into  my  hands  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  books. 


As  a  child  I  was  very  fond 
of  reading  and  every  cent 

that  I  got  was  ^>e&t  lb  buy- 
ing books. 


ttt 


nrousH  coxvosmoN 


TIm  ardMn,  havfaig  pre- 
▼ioatljr  detenniiMd  by  lot 
their  ontor  of  praoedenoe, 
were  to  ehoot  thrae  diafts  in 
•oooession. 


The  atthere,  having,  al- 
ready cast  lota  to  iee  who 
■hould  begin,  wwe  toahoot 
three  arrows  (me  after  the 
ether. 


You  will  tiotioe  that  in  the  corresponding  sentences 
k^the  two  oohsnns  the  same  th-uights  are  expressed  in 
diflferant  ways.  In  the  sentences  in  the  first  column  the 
language  is.  fonnal  and  dignified.    The  expressions  that 

are  used  in  the  second  cohmm  are  concrete  and  much  more 
wnple  than  those  in  the  first.  In  both  cases  the  meaning 
of  the  sentences  is  quite  dear.  Under  what  conditions, 
tticn,  she  old  each  of  these  two  diOerent  styles  of  expres- 
akmbeused  ? 

As  a  general  rule,  tiie  use  of  sin^e  language  makes 
it  easier  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  meamng,  and  short 
ample  words  are  generally  more  forcible  than  longer 
and  more  fonnal  ej^Mnessions.      On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  seen,  theua^>  of  the  longer  forms  adds  dignity  to 
the  expression,  and  in  dealing  with  certain  kinds  of 
•u^jecte  our  language  must  be  formal  if  we  wish  to 
aqwess   our   nwsaning   accurately.    The   only    general 
rule  that  can  be  given  is  this  :  always  consider  the  age 
^^j§ds«k^n  of  tl»  persons  to  whom  you  are  writing, 
as  well  as  the  land  ol  subjectUuit  you  are  writing  about. 
SJnipte  language  is  best  sdted  for  "dealing  with  our  ordin- 
ary everyday  iatsrests  and  for  addressing  the  average 
reader.    When  we  are  describing  a  baseball  match  or  a 
boat  race  to  a  friend,  W3  should  not  think  of  using  any- 
thing but  simple  expressions.     When  Scott  is  describing 
an  important   archery   contest  <rf  which  the  king  was 
judge  he  uses  formal  anl  dignified  language. 

Examine,  for  further  illustration,  the  following  lessons 
in  the  Ontario  Ifigh  School  Reader  : 

The  Schoohnaster  and  the  Boys,  p.  65 
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Briggs  in  Lock,  p.  81 
The  Prodigal  Skm,  p.  88 
The  Pour-horse  Race,  p.  lai 

Theae  deal  with  simple  experienoes,  and  appeal  to 
simple  tiioogh  strong,  emotions,  and  as  a  remit,  in  all 
cases,  simple,  concrete  langua^  is  used. 

Examine,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lessonn  en- 
titled : 

National  Morafity,  p.  i6x 

On  the  Death  of  Gladstone,  p.  278 

In  all  these  parages  Has  writers  wish  athor  to 
appeal  to  om  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
or  to  exprass  abstract  ideas  ^iduch  cannot  be  stated  in 
simide  \<r  ords  ;  and  we  find  in  all  cases,  that  tha  language 
is  leas  ample,  more  abstract,  and  more  melodious,  than 
that  used  in  the  kataer  passages. 

TdWrnatlit  BqnnloBi:  A  passage  Hat  is  written  in 
simple,  yet  forcible,  language  generally  ccmtains  idio- 
maHc  onocessiQns.  An  kitom  is  a  pammatical  ooostruc- 
tion  ^  .  jm  of  meaning,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  language. 
In  asking  after  one's  health,  for  example,  we  say,  in 
Bne^ish,  "How  are  you  ?"  ;  in  French,  however,  we 
say,  "How  do  you  carry  yourself  ?"  ;  and  ia  Genium, 
"How  do  you  find  yotu-self  ?"  lliese  several  expres- 
sions are  idioms.  In  the  English  language  we  have 
a  great  many  idiomatic  expresskms,  tb»  use  of  whic'i 
adds  to  the  deamess  and  force  of  our  style.  Many 
of  these  idioms  are  difficult  to  explain,  as  they  have 
grown  out  of  (Ader  forms  that  are  no  longer  in  use  in  the 
language. 


The  following  contain  a 
Grammatical  Idioms 
I  havs  Seen  him  many  a 
time; 


,/  ftxampkw : 

Idioms  of  Moaning 
He  was   beside   hinuetf 
with  gri^  i 


*tp 


BMousR  ccwposmoir 


Grammaiiaa  Idiom 

You  had  better  go  ; 

He  is  a  friend  of  mine  ; 

He  needs  must  go  whom 
the  devil  drives  ; 

He  canm^  hdp  but  know 
it. 


Miom»fMM4mkn 

111  stand  by  him  through 
rhidc  and  thin ; 

He  gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder  ; 

My  heart  was  in  my 
mouth. 


'  TBSCISE  zox 

'B         (a)  Rtwriit  Uufdhwinz  «»  simpUr  langHogf  : 

The  your?  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had  pro- 
bably never  yet  approached  S3  near  the  peraon  of  his  sov- 
eragn,  and  he  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Kne  of  the  wardets 
P«rmitted,ia  Mertoavailhimselfofthepree  itopportuoity. 

unbonneting  he  fixed  his  eager  gase  on  the  Queen's  approach 
with  a  mixture  of  respectful  curiosity  and  modest,  yet 
ardsnt,  admirition,  which  suited  so  weU  with  his  fine  features 
that  file  warders,  struck  with  his  rich  attire  and  noble  coun- 
tenance, suffered  him  to  approach  the  ground  over  which 
the  Queen  was  to  pass,  somewhat  ck>ser  than  was  pennitted 
to  ordinary  spectators.    The  night  had  been  raining,  and 
just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood,  a  little  pool  of  muddy 
wat«r  interrupted  the  Queen's  passage.  As  she  hesitoted  to 
pass  on,  the  gallant,  throwing  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders, 
laid  it  on  th«  miry  spot,  so  as  to  enstm  her  stepfung  over 
it  dry.    Elisabeth  looked  at  the  young  man,  who  accom- 
panied this  act  of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  profound  reverence 
and  a  blush  that  overspread  his  wh<^  countenance.    The 
Queen  was  confused,  and  blushed  in  her  turn,  nodded  her 
head,  hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge  without 
saying  a  word. 

(b)  Select  the  most  sinking  idioma  ic  expressions  in  the 
M       following: 

1.  "T  never  have  ^-*— M  it."  said  be,  "and  I  wiU  not 
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2.  lii^y  sitter  Atuiie  Iras  more  to  me  than  any  of  tiw  boys 
in  the  {Murish. 

3.  "There  is  a  big  young  feUow  upon  this  form,"  Canrer 
Doone  muttered  sulkily,  "with  whcm  I  have  an'account  to 
settle,  if  ever  I  come  across  him." 

4.  Now  the  business  that  I  had  most  at  heart  was  to  marry 
Loma  Doone ;  and  herein  I  saw  no  difficulty ;  for  Annie 
would  soon  be  off  our  hands,  and  somebody  might  come  and 
take  a  fancy  to  little  lissie. 

5.  "She  loves  you  with  all  her  heart,  John.  No  doubt 
about  that,  of  course."  And  Annie  looked  up  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say  she  would  like  to  know  who  could  heljp 
it. 

6.  "Well,"  I  replied,  "it  is  no  use  in  crying  over  qnlled 
milk,  Annk.  You  have  my  secret,  and  I  have  jrours,  and  I 
scarcely  know  which  of  Uw  two  is  likely  to  have  the  worst 
time  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  motlnr's  ears." 

7.  "Now,  my  lad,  what  I  haye  to  say  will  scare  your 
mind  one  way,  and  ease  it  in  another.  I  think  that  you  have 
been  hard  jwessed— I  can  redd  jrou  like  a  book,  Jc^— 
by  something  which  that  old  villain  said  before  he  wtein  the 
necklace.  You  have  tried  not  to  dwell  upon  it ;  you  have 
tried  even  to  make  light  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  women  ; 
but  cm  the  whole  it  has  grieved  you  more  tlum  even  this 
dastard  robbery." 

8.  "Good  night,  cousin  Sarah,"  cried  Tom,  taking  to  the 
mare  again  ;  "many  a  mile  I  have  to  ride,  and  not  a  bit 
inside  of  me.  No  food  or  shelter  this  side  of  Bxeford,  and  the 
night  will  be  as  black  as  pitch,  I  trow.  But  it  serves  me 
right  for  indulging  the  lad,  being  taken  with  hislookaso." 


I3.    ORAL  ARC^UMBNT:  PBRSUASION 

We  have  already  written  an  ai|rumentative  essay. 
But,  more  commonly,  perfai^,  we  are  catted  on  to  main- 
tain in  speeck  oar  view  of  a  debatable  question.  We 
may  do  this  merdy  to  prove  that  our  view  of  a  certain 
quettion  is  correct,  ^  which  case  we  have  tt::gument 


«■ 


P«»itodi^    Such  •ijUBMOtt  M  tWf  td»  place 
in  idiool  debates  or  in  Kieotific  dJKuadaos.    oTire 

topttwede  them  to  art  in  eccoidanoe  wiASr;riei^ 
^**«^^  Thisisthefonn 

^onty  «ed  l^  the  n^rdumt,  by  the  lawyer,  by  the 
ctenymaa.  and  by  the  statesman.  We  shaU  quote, 
«u«  e«,^  o£  this.  "PWer"  BnK*e'.  ^^petch  S^ 

way  in  which  yoa  have  received  my  name,  wd  I  wish  I 

^^^'^^^^^'^'    Eightyear«iti.,aadeiSJ 
•ach  yeers  as  I  CM»  never  hope  to  have  again.    So  naJTj 

hope  youTI  an  listen  to  me  (loud  eric,  of, '-nmt  we  wlUOfor 
PmgUaftotalk-rioudy.    Ybu're  bo,;nd  to  lisLT  to  m* 

^L'r^eJt!'"^'    And  rm  goin.  to  tlk  serioily 

hv  2  W^f^  ?<^!!**!.*'''^«  ^^^  *^' ^' •"*•  K<»1  kicked 

i^k  ;„?lf^^^"^**?^  "PP^"*)  •^  <««  of  the  hard- 
jet  and  fierce^  day.  play  I  can  remember  in  eig!,t  years 
^anuc  riiontir^).    The  school  played  splendidly   t^ 
w^  say.  and  kept  it  up  to  the  Ust.    That  huit  S««e  of  • 
theirs  would  -,ve  carried  away  a  hou«,.    I  nlterlw^ 

when  I  saw  him  tumbled  over  by  it  (laughter  and  shouW 
and  great  ^pping  on  tne  back  of  Jones  by  the  boys  nearert 

irLtw'?'A''''"*'"?J'*r>-  Ay.but^hr^ 

we  beat  em  ?  Answer  me  that  (shouts  of  'Your  play  I') 
Nonsense,  'twasn't  because  we  .e  half-a-dosen  of  tJe  b«rt 
P*^  m  the  school-as  we  have.  I  wouldn't  ch^ 
Warner  and  Hedge  and  Crab  and  the  young  'un  tTi^ 
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rix  on  their  aide  (videiit  cheen).  But  h«lf-ft-dMen  fdlows 
CM't  keep  it  tip  for  two  houn  mgeiaet  two  hundred.  Why 
is  it,  then?  Ill  teU  you  what  I  think.  It'a  becatMe  we've 
more  reliance  on  one  another,  more  of  a  honae  feeUng,  more 
Mkiwahip  than  the  achool  can  have.  Each  of  us  knowa  and 
can  depend  on  hia  next  hand  man  better— that'a  why  we 
beat  'em  to-day.  We've  unicm,  they've  divjaton— theie'a 
the  aeeret  (cheers).  But  how'a  thia  to  be  kept  up  ?  Row'a 
it  to  be  improved  ?  That'a  the  questkm.  For  I  take  it 
we're  all  in  earnest  about  beating  the  achool,  whatever  dae 
we  care  about.  I  know  I'd  aooner  win  two  sdiool-housa 
matches  running  than  get  the  Ballictf.  acholarahip  any  day 
(frantic  cheera). 

"Now,  I'm  aa  proud  (rf  the  house  as  any  one.  I  bdieve 
it's  the  best  house  in  the  echoed,  out-and-out  (^eers).  But 
it's  a  kmg  way  from  what  I  want  to  see  it.  First,  there's  a 
deal  of  bullying  going  on.  Iknowitwdl.  I  don't  pry  about 
and  interfne— 4hat  only  makes  it  more  underhand,  and  en- 
courages  the  small  boys  to  come  to  us  with  thdir  fingers  in 
their  iqr«i  tfliling  tales,snd  so  we  should  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
It's  very  little  Idndneas  fc^r  the  sixth  to  meddle  genoraUy— 
you  youngsters,  mind  that.  Youll  be  all  the  better  foot- 
ball players  tor  learning  to  stand  it,  and  to  take  your  own 
parts,  and  fig^t  it  through.  But  Aepead  on  it,  there's  nothing 
breaks  up  a  house  like  bullying.  Bullies  are  cowards,  and 
c«e  coward  malrae  many  ;  f  •^•-*  by  to  the  school-house 
match  if  bullying  gets  ahead '  i>ud  Applause  from  the 

small  boys,  who  look  mea<    tk-  Piashman  and  other 

boys  at  the  tables.) 

"One  other  thing  I  must  have  a  word  about.  A  lot  of  you 
tUnk and  say,  for  I've  heard  you,  'There's  this  new  Doctor 
hasttt  been  here  so  long  as  some  oi  us,  and  he's  changing 
aU  the  old  customs.  Rugby  and  the  schod-house  especially, 
are  ffAag  to  the  dogs.  Stand  up  for  the  good  old  days, 
and  down  with  the  Doctor  I'  Now,  I'm  as  f(«d.  of  old 
Rugby  custMtts  and  ways  as  any  of  you,  and  I've  been  here 
louger  than  anyofsrou,  and  111  give  you  a  w(Hrd  of  advice  in 
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tidtt.(orIilia«lda'tIik»to«Mn]roljtm«s|Mil«l.  <Doim 
with  klM  Doeler/  i«Msi«r  Mid  than  dom.  YouH  And  hiv 
pntty  ti^%  m  hit  p«rdi,  I  tiUm  it,  wid  ail  awkwardiih 
castomer  to  huidle  in  that  Uae.  -Beridw,  now,  what  cm. 
toma  hai  he  put  down  ?  There  waa  the  good  old  cattom 
of  taking  the  Bnch-pina  out  of  the  fanaera'  and  bagmen'a 
giga  at  the  lain,  and  a  cowardly  cttatom  it  waa.  We  mil 
know  what  oune  of  it,  and  no  wonder  the  Doctor  objected 

toit.  Bttt.cmnenow.anyofyottnameacnatofnthathehaa 
put  down." 

"The  hounds,"  calls  out  a  fifth-form  boy. 

"Wen,  we  had  six  or  seven  mangy  harriers  and  beaj^ 
bekoging  to  the  house.  Ill  allow,  and  had  had  them  for  years, 
and  tile  Doctor  put  them  down.  But  what  good  ever  came 
of  them  ?    Only  rows  with  an  the  keepeia  for  ten  milea 

rouikl;  and  big^dite  hare  and  hounds  is  better  fun  ten  timet 
over.    Whatdte?** 

No  answer. 

"Wdl,  I  won't  go  on.  Ttiink  it  over  for  youndves ; 
youll  find,  I  believe,  that  he  doesn't  meddle  with  any  thing 
that's  worth  keqiing.  And  mind  now  I  say  a^un,  look  out 
lor  squaUs  if  you  wiU  go  your  own  wiqr,  and  that  iny  isn't 
the  Doctor's,  for  iftt  lead  to  grief.  You  an  know  that  I'm 
not  the  feUow  to  back  a  master  through  thick  and  thin. 
If  I  saw  him  stopping  foot-ball,  or  cricket,  or  bathing,  or 
q>arring,  I'd  be  as  ready  as  any  fellow  to  stand  up  about  it. 
But  he  doesn't— he  encourages  them  ;  didn't  you  se^  him 
out  to-day  for  half-an-hour  watching  us?  (Loud  cheers 
for  the  DoctiM-)  And  he's  a  strong,  true  man,  and  a  wise 
one  too,  and  a  pubUc-schod  man  too.  (Cheers)  And  so 
let's  stick  to  him,  and  talk  no  more  nonsense,  and  drink  his 
health  as  the  head  of  the  house.    (Loud  cheers) 

"And  now  I've  done,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  have  done. 
But  it's  a  solemn  thing  to  be  thinking  of  leaving  a  place 
which  one  has  lived  in  and  loved  for  eight  yean  ;  and  if  (me 
can  say  a  word  for  the  good  <rf  the  (rfd  hoiwe  at  such  a  time, 
why,  it  should  be  said,  whether  bitter  or  tweet.    If  I  hadn't 
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ban  iwood  of  the  home  mad  you,  ay»  no  one  knows  how 
prottd,  I  dwalda't  tie  Moldiag  you.  And  now  let's  get  to 
•iaging.  But  b^bre  I  nt  down  I  mt»t  give  you  •  toast  to 
be  dnnk  with  three-timee-three  and  all  the  honours.  It's  » 
toMt  whidi  I  hope  eedi  one  at  us,  wherever  he  may  fo 
hereafter,  will  never  fail  to  drink  when  he  thinks  of  the  brave 
bright  dayi  of  his  boyhood.  It's  a  toast  which  should  bind 
us  aOtogetlMr,  and  to  those  who  have  gone  before,  at^  -Loll 
come  after  us  here.  It  is  the  dear  dd  school-house,  the  l><st 
house  of  the  best  school  in  Bngland." 

W6  note  thftt  thia  ipeedi  is  coOoqakl  in  ttyte,  and 
in  tiiii  railMCt  vary  tiinilar  to  ot>ja'  specimens  of  oral 
QoaKpoAkn  we  have  studied.  It  possessei  the  same 
ease,  freedom,  and  informality.  But  we  find,  further- 
moie,  that  a  pfam  could  be  drawn  up  far  it  very  1^  our 
pfam  for  written  asrgument  or  debate.  Let  t»  see  what 
form  the  plan  would  take : 


As  I  am  I«tving  the  school  I  propose  to  tell  you  how  I 
tldnk  the  house  mi|^t  be  inqproved. 
UIVOBllCtiOlk* 

I.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  re^ption. 

9.  As  i  wish  to  talk  somewhat  seriously,  I  ask  your  close 
attenti(m. 
Brief  Proper: 

I.  We  w<m  the  match  because  ol  our  rt       je  on  one  an- 
other, for  : 

(o)  My  play  alone  would  evidently  not  have  been  sufficient. 

(ft)  The  wind  and  kick-<^  alone  would  not  have  done  it. 

(c)  Our  half  dosen  good  players  could  not  have  done  it,  for: 
A  half  dosen. pla]rers  cannot  restst  two  hundred 
tcr  two  hours. 

a^  But  we  must  incr^se  this  reliance,  by: 

(a)  Stof^tng  bullying,  for  : 

Bttllyiag,  by  making  cowards,  breaks  up  a  sdiool. 
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(*)  SunMrtiag  tlM  Doeter,  for  : 

a)  He  kM  •topiMd  only  hwmfat  praeUoM. 
j^)  He  hM  eaoooreged  aU  maoUr  pMUmee. 
(W)  He  it  a  ■trough  true,  viae,  puUie  eehool  mea. 


Siaoe  yoa  evideatljr  agree  with  wiiat  I  ear,  joia  with 
me  ta  dnaUag  the  toast^that  ttaitee  an  Rugbyitee* 

Ik  wlil  be  BoCieed  tfatt,  in  the  fatwduuUua.  Biookot 
g»  the  lymprtiqr  ol  hk  aadfanca  by  enhigfay  on  tiwir 

tton  imtil  he  ii  ■»•  of  their  apfxovaL    It  ie  adviiabe 

^  •»  dwold  do  tW^  far  he  ii  ioon  to  ipeak  of  tWngB 
inwhich  one  of  them  witt  oppoee  him.  We  ihoold 
f*yy*  tiy  to  get  an  advem  audience  into  good  hmnoor 
bwore  advancing  etatemente  with  which  they  may  not 
•srae.  Agyn,weol«ervethat.inhiBOQncbdan,BroolGBe 
doee  not  eummariae  hit  preceding  aignmente.  Itisiiot 
la^emary.  He  knows  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
5««*toe  been  leeeived  that  he  hae  carried  hie  audience 
wsthhim.  Hence,  in  the  oonch«k)n,heha8  only  to  secure 
«  ■trong  ckM  by  appealing  to  their  tove  of  the  acfaool 
^  uiging  them  to  drink  enthusiastkally  the  toast  that 
binds  all  Rugbyftra  tc^iether. 
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Makt  a  spttch  to  support  the  afirmoHve  or  the  negative 
of  one  of  the  foUtwing  propositions : 

I.  That  all  pupils  of  the  school  should  join  the  Literary 
Society. 

a.  That  all  boys  of  the  school  should  join  the  Athletic 
Association. 

3.  That  all  boys  should  join  the  Boy  Scouts. 
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4.  That  an  men  ilioald  join  tl|B,  yolnfiteer  Militia. 

5.  That  every  bcqriiioaldlfitfA  a  Tnde.' 

6/That  an  ffirit  ilKmld4>3  tafiglil  Mtnic. 

7  V  That  CaUatbnkt  aadOyiimastict  •bouki  be  tanght 
in  an  adiools.  '   , 

8.  That  during  thep^wt  four  oentoriet  the  Queens  of 
Bni^and  have  done  mora  than  tLe  Kings  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  natkn. 

9.  That  the  trained  Num  is  of  greater  service  to  the 
community  than  the  Doctor. 

10.  That  a  Ladies'  CdOege  affords  a  more  derirabie 
education  for  giris  than  a  I£gh  Sdxnl. 

•4-    A  STUDY  OP  A  nCTURE  :  "A  RBADI.^!  . 
FROM  HOMER" 

.Ryamtne  the^iictare,  noting  the  peofde  and  their  sor- 
roundings.-  In  tHiat  relation  do  the  five  peo(^  stand  to 
one  mothq^^l  Whidi  two  are  evidently  the  master  and 
the  t^iai^m'^  '  Wludi  two  are  the  servants,  or  slaves  ? 
Does  the  man  who  is  .«ading,  or  rather,  reciting,  belong 
to  the  hoqjriidd  ? 

In  yrb&t  period  is  the  scene  jdaoed?  What  would 
lead  ]roia  to  decide  that  it  is  not  modem  ?  Note  the  style 
IT  dress.  Notice  also  the  kind  of  "bode"  from  which 
Wt  spealrer  is  reciting. 

Describe  the  "portico"  in  which  the  reading  is  taking 
place.  What  purpose  (foes  it  serve  as  a  part  ci  the 
house  ?  You  will  notice  tiiat  it  looks  out  over  the  sea. 
Is  it  covered  over  entirely,  cff  open  ?  Point  out  any 
weather-stains  on  ibe  maxble.  Why  is  a  portico  like  this 
e^iedaliy  fitting  for  a  reading  from  Homar  ?  Notice  the 
letters  O  M  H  P  oigmved  in  the  marUe  directly  bdiind 
the  reader.  These. are  the  Greek  letters  of  our  word 
Homer. 


.^     * 
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Noir  noticB  tha  paplft  fat  Jilill.  Wlqrlitbeiwder't 
left  ann  niiwi  /  1f|«t  it  be  4oN[  ?  Whw^  ii  Iw  look- 
ing ?  JPqrhwibe.lMiitover  ?  UU$9borfamtkySaMktd, 
or  Qci^  htgun  ?  Notice  che  pofidaa  of  tfae  hman. 
Fram  widtli  p«t  ^^  rbfl  luw  he  boon  ran^Bng  F  NoCioe 
tiie  looieoeii  o<  the  pert  bOd  in  the  right  head.  What 
dbotdd  yo9  ^idge  as  to  thetaetei  o£  the  yottng  man  and 
woman  ?  Notice  tiie  fkmecB  on  the  Mat.  Notice  alsa 
that  the  nuwcid  imtruuieute  have  beeo  twesktif  toed. 
Notice  that  ttm  l]rrB  haa  been  taken  out  c£  its  doth  oov- 
eriivorcasB.  (Hi  the  floor  ia  front  of  the  lyre  ia  a  amall 
ivory  instrumwiit,  caHed  the  ftit  ft  aw ,  wkkk  iwmi  wad  for 
touddng  the  strings.  Yon  will  aotioe  tlwt  HluuiCifiDni 
the  lyre  on  a  ribbon. 

Why  do  the  davoa  wear  dtferant  types  of  dress  ? 
Notice  that  the  one  standing  men  sandals  and  a  heavy 
doak.  Notice  also  tiiat  his  hair,  as  wdl  as  tluit  of  his 
mistress  is  botmd  vn^  a  wreath  <^  flowors,  while  the 
other  figtlies  have  none.  The  reader,  as  b  sappngriAia, 
weaxs  a  wreath  or  crown  of  wM  olive.  Why  does  the 
painter  present  all  tiie  figures  in  different  postures  ? 

Now  oaiiski»  tiie  different  types  of  interest  In  ^  pio- 
ture.  llMrUavettaadlttg  at  the  left  is  listening  closely, 
tmt  bit  face  jhowi  Wt^  reai  Interest.  The  youtii  lying 
outstretched  on  the  floor,  has  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on 
the  reader,  as  if  carried  away  by  the  story.  Who  is  he  ? 
A  warrior  ?  Or  a  man-servant  ?  The  yoang  xaaxK  and 
woman  diow  interest  of  a  different  type.  You  will 
notice  that,  atthou^  the  reader  is  lodckg  direcUy  to- 
ward ^baa,  they  arenet  watching  him.  Their  thout^ts 
areontiliefiMomiif  oftbe  great  events  triads  he  redtes, 
and  upon  the  poetry  t^  Homer  ratlur  than  upon  the  mere 
inddents  in  the  story.  The  young  Greek,  api»ed- 
ative,  cultured,  and  seUkxintroIled,  is  the  centre  of  intareitt 
in  the  artist's  preoentatiaa  of  the  soeoe. 
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THE  PARACHUra.  AND  THB^JtSiCT 
THB  WBOLB  C01IP03m<»r 

T^LT!^  !IT^^  ^-^  ^**^'^  *««wd«  that  the 
™i  OB  umnistaicabie.    In  order  to  attab  ti^  Mil  «» 

f°'°P«««»-<n  this  case,  the  ammte  i^Jl^ 
«« -der  ttat  *.n  „  te  „^S£  ffiSt* 
n^j2!^    Tto  dnioe  cf  pOTlw~^Sl^ 


tit 


in.  Tkt  pr^ndtb^ Bmfktuk  4mmam  IM.  asm 

Miillaa  d»a  !»  #««  to  f^twt  it  loait  iaaiKiftwit  k 
SS   t!»«idol»«Bpiriiloitii«rt«w%ti«po^ 

tic*  ct  ffm^Vi<m4^mm.    Q?fy?!^^:^J^ 

ghoia  b6  liion^  to  «  ioaaeaitte  deie.    Tto  ptoce 

dt  lecwid  fc^wrtttce  fa  any  coo^iciWo^^ 

1W«  *o«ld  be  devoted  to  a  dflar  *«»BB»0oft  oflte  thane 

of  out  ooi^JOiWoo.  In  thit  ttatMWt  *><  tto  teie. 
•MtftkMlar  cai«  AwUd  be  takwi  to  chedc  any  teodeogr 
to  nariWiBg.  TferoagMrti  the  oompdsltido.  ipAat  is 
moBl  in^mrtant  fat  thou^  ihooMU  feowaHy  ipealdng, 
be  treated  at  greatest  kogth. 

TBB  PAIAOBAFB 

A  paragraph  may  be  oonwiientiy  defeied  aa  a  coo* 
angled  aeiies  of  aenteiioBS  ooostittitinc  ^JO  devebptnent 
of  ft  ao^  topic    The  kngtti  of  tbiepafagiaph  depends 
3f  oowte,  on  the  topic  noier  «ac«iaik»,  but*  in  feneial 
nv  Aoi^  «void  wiitbg  paiaftaplia  eiHiar  very  long  or 
very  Aort.    the  Jong  paragMpb  iwty  pwwe^^y  «» 
ityle  «nd  the  ■hort  ooaaeeni  fiagwentary  or  tbtv^  In 
both  lAlBB  tiwKB  iadaagff  of  violating  the  prmctide  of 
imity.    The  pradbot  writer  tees  to  it,  also,  that  there 
{•  mx  alternation  of  long  and  tiiiort  paracraplis  so  that 
^sriety  niay  be  aeeitfod  in  hla  worlp. 

ignaimm  the  length  of  the  paragraph  may  be,  how- 
ever, m  most  aee  to  it  that  the  three  great  ptindples, 
J3^,  Cotwronoe.  and  &nphaiwii.  are  <^aerved  here  as 
in  the  whole  oomvontion. 

I.  The  principle  of  unity  demands  that  a  paragraph 
be  devotad  to  the  complete  dwreiopaisnt  of  a  sin^  topic. 
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BveqryrtBimim  within  mpmffuh  tboaki  be 

wbMrvient  to  one  frfMi|Mil  •finndoQ.    At  fe  m 

of  the  whole  compdsitiaa, «  food  tost  of  the  mtt^ollbe 
Pttiliniph  It  ti&tt  «fe  AoM  be  1^  to  tteto  itt  web- 
stance  k  »  «ii«le  senfewoe. 

II.  The  princiiiit  of  oohemiot  dsnaailt  Hwt  the 
ndatten  of  eadi  teateaoe  ia  the  jitncnvb  to  tte  eoBtext 
^  be  tt3BiMadble.      Thst  tUt  pcine^  imf  be 
obiarve^  tiw  fint  tmmMi  k  tiuct  nwtteni  dbtel^  oon- 
mdxA  in  ttwoglit  iteidd  bci  kept  tocether.  eadmiKt. 
te»  diitinct  In  ttonalft  be  tept  i4»rt.    Tht  ta^eaoet 
ol  the  pencraph  dwak}  be  to  gnx^ed  that  the  thought 
it  naturaUy  and  xeadfiy  otfiiBd  on  firam  aenfeenoe  to  ten- 
tenoB.    Bat  anotber  isvahttOtte  aid  to  attaini^  oolier- 
enoe  it  the  nte  ol  pu$m  ooottructian.     Wlwaever 
■evend  aentnaoet  iftittiste  or  lepeat  an  idaa  wtthin  a 
paragrairiu  they  dioald;as  fir  at  potaibit,  be  ooastracted 
afiks.    Fina%.  the  use  of  ooonecdvet  between  tentnee 
wnd  nmtimmln  alio  nl  thn  imatrit  awtitiiiMii  in  tmmiujt 
Thit  Qtt  of  coMttBctketjttoewtt  m  9t0UU 
We  4ioidd  aim,  in  genenl,  at  h«viBt  every 
oestaia  tomt  one  word,  pfanue,  or  danae  to 
link  it  domfy  «ith  the  pmeeding  — ^^ir^    6f  coorae. 
the  tfaotti^  wnagetion  between  two  tBafeenaet  it  tome^ 
timet  to  dote  ttnt  thit  nie  oC  woid  OQiiDaetives  niay  be 
diipented  ¥ftth;  but,  in  ordinary  caaet,  it  it  better  that 
the  cxnmBctives  be  emjAayed. 

III.  The  prmdple  of  cn^iliasis  demands  that  tbs  im- 
portant piirtt  of  a  pi^agxaph  afaJfOI  be  to  phued  at  readily 
to  catdi  the.  attastioix.  TIr  oad  of  ^tm  pamgniph  is 
nataralty  ^le  part  that  should  maloe  the  rtrongert  im- 
pretsioa  on  the  xeiider't  mind.  Conseqaratly,  the 
aentenoethat  exprMBetttemostttrild^tiiotigfatt  i^ouM 
be  vetervedforthitfXMftion.  The  begimnng,  the  position 
of  teoond  kiportaaoB.  iboiild  coataln  a  very  dear  tti^e- 


•il 

«tt«t  of  ^  than*  d  tte  l*V«P^    ft  "^lil^ 
the  fi»t.  or  «wi  ^  t«*  tw>  or  tteoejwtew«.«« 

thette»  of  ti«  ^HiQte  ;?g?««^  **^**  S?!2 

we  nail  oon-der  not  ody  «»  J»:Ti^,?X^ 
ate  their  iBiigth.    Cwe  m««t  be  tekm  iwk  to  dw«d^ 

negkct  of  thoee  whikA  are  more  imporUa*. 

•not  nimifCB 
In  the  o(mr»  of  pfeoadmg  «ctioM^  have  fo^^ 

«otence.  may  be  dWded  mto  variojt.  cl«»e^ 

to  their  fhetorkaletructiife.  P«»  ^'^"^i;?:^  ^^ 
a  Short.  3.  Pwioaic.  4- Looee.  S»  Batoced.  We 
aeed  no  furAer  dafiirftiai  of  long  wd  ^  "^f^l 
^  wmea  defina  them.    But  it  Aooki  be  noted  that 

eadicrfOieMtypeahaaHBpeculiMWW.  . 

^The  Aort  aenteiioe.  for  eiample,  is  wdl  need  for  the 

faOowkg  purposes: 

I.  To  introduce  a  fundamental  sfcat 
a.  To  secure  marioBd  emphasis. 

3.  To  maka  an  introductiott  or  a  tranaitioo. 

4.  To  make  a  summary,  or  a  foroBile  appfication 

of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  long  sentence  is  uaed  : 

J.  To  expand  or  amplify  aome  pweding  state- 
m«it  by  tt»  adfition  of  further  details. 

a.  To  aummariae  preoe^Bng  sUtementa. 
3.  To  secure  rhythm. 
The  periodic  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  sense  is 
8,«pendedtillthcend.    It  is  perticutariy  vahiable  for  the 
foltowing  purposes : 
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I.  T^mommawmhMaMm^ihnti^ 


9.  lb  give  digiiity  of  m^it  tatam 
9dBAmBA§mA  «o  4MHt  omi. 

TliB  loQip  iMBilam  fa  0Bft  Itttt  suy  tte  trnxviit  to  • 

■•  •'^  **  "**■  '^'^  •••*»«  ^  •^  fiftliwit 
ntfiiitfitsg^amntttiestfiiaelttni.  KfanteU^idHilid 
to  as  Idodi  or  in&ftiid  itfmM  ;  fJtn^lTW 
«i«iXivc  ooovwutiop^  aaateteeiwWillh^t. 
i^  ]"»  bahooed  mtnw  fa  one  k  ivUdi  liaiktf^  or 
owteiiik  «rf  tlw^glit  fa  t<A  otf  l^  i^^ 
THe  oiiNi-  fa  to  audsB  «adi  dpMOt  of  liiaaglkt  i^bm 
ifa&iqg.  Bt^aslliDgtftactaiisof  tfafatypeofMofeaiQafa 
4wj<M^  iijiibonite,  cpmihoiUd  bo  takwi  not  to  mtfAoj 
it  to  lapQtii. 

Bat.  i^lidevor  amy  bo  the  fana.  of  tbe  p"*ti^faT  a«ii« 

tenoo^wo  iwiliag- tl»  tlaw  gwBt  priacH^ 

cofaaveBoe.  and  wnphMfa  sunt  be  ahaetwd  just  as  1^ 

«re  fai  Hm  caiB  of  thp  whote  oomptwiticm  end  of  the  pMn- 
gH^)h. 

I.  The  ficincii^  of  ituHy  demutfa  that  aft  pifta  of 
^e  eentenpe,  whether  nonfa*  i^hraaee,  or  dauaes.  afailt 
ooQtaftote  definite  to  the  o»e  mam  aaeertiou.  When 
a  aenteoee  may  be  reeol^od  into  a  tbaigb  aubiect  tHth 
its  modifien  pnpaiy  lelaled,  aai  a  ab^  jndfai^ 
with  itc  modffiers  also  pr^;Nniy  related,  fa  iKMaeaaes 
unfay.  Sentences  not  thus  reducible  offeeohK^it  Gfaaily 
then,  to  secure  miity,  we  should,  as  fsr  as  pop-sibie,  avoid 
an  accomulatioc  of  eftfaer  subjects  or  pfe&ates  or  any 
unnecessary  <^aage  in  ^  form  of  dther  the  sut>ject 
or  the  predicate. 

II.  The  prindi^  oi  oAerenoe  demands  tiutt  the 
relatioa  of  eadi  wont  i^uase,  and  dause,  to  the  oontext 
ihaa  be  unmistakable.    To  secure  thfa  dose  nfatioo* 
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^mf^  foqnWl*  It  il«fc  liOfdi  ciMtty 
ia  thought  be  placed  togetter  mi  tlii^  ^W^  ^ 
tinct  in  tho«glit  be  kept  ftfMrft  ;  ttot>coi>a»thiftftoMW 
oreMpes  similar  in  Httniftpwirit  <wai«t  l» imltr  ia iptBi ; 
tfie  tWrd  ia  that  iiiiw  tf«  i»dBr  of  iwirti  Wi^ 
ronitrttCittotw  pniw  fcwiiipilli  *•  diiot  tttt  ntatsdii  <ii 
a  wMd  or  •  Ati»  to  the  wriNrt,  ttw»ctliPB»  riwald 
dedfltothiitf^llfaiiwithiwcWoii.  «^_,^ 

ai.  The  ^cipSe  of  «fl^»hiiri«»  •■  •i>P>W  to  tho 
•QObeneij  deaKadt  tJ  ^  the  ivoidt  ^Ht  *"^^  *^ 
dwidd  hB  thflii  to  i*idi  thft  wiil»  ***•  *o  *•*  **'^ 

pBwih«*  pafto  ol  •  i«fcw»««  «»  •i***"^ 

nteg.    In  cBOflrat.  then*  c«o  Aodd  he  taieea  that  the 

mtbewpoitiia?' 

WOBDt 

W^httfOt  in  prtteedhif  «J«a|*«a.  no^ed  ■"^**^^J'** 
of  fiorda  that  mnat  aot  t*  wed  in  oor  caapoMdm: 

daXam  f.  f^l»lt»«f  <*J«toe*  «Bpi«JWfc»a  for  i»hidi  then 
bnoiOBdlii^&eciaivalait.  6.  A*riwten8,ordbioleto 
^jorfg.  7.  N«i^7  coined  wortb.  &tt,  hesidet  avoiding 
Hum  ondeiraahte  wotda,  we  most  aee  to  it  ftat  our 
U^aaii  » to  dw«n  a3  to  ap|K«a  to  ^  h«rt  ttito  t^ 
eipratt  oir  wma^  m  the  deaieat  and  bmm*  forcihle  way 

poMibte/  In  Older  to  aocooiqplirit 'tins,  ^n^ 

ute  of  htctoBjed  espiwioot,  tt  dl  fonnt  o£  fine  writing, 

of  aad)ig«oi«i  tengnage.  of  worii  ttted  withottt  due  regard 
to  their  precite  nieaiiing,  and  of  niaticceasary  lepetitM^ 
iiennistaim.too.  at  c^ooring  only sncH  words  as  ejiprest 
our  niBBSuog  in  the  moat  de&nte  form  poasibte. 
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Bmiikg/oUowing  pofog^tipk: 

Thtm  motttht  »tt»  tfeii  grMt  rieiorft  Oh^  mtkd  lor 
Baglaad.  At  home,  hOBoan  §mA  rawaHa  tmtHM  Un, 
aM  iodMd  eqodl  to  Iw  tttat  or  to  bii  aiitMiMi,  ^  tiiB 
mA  ■■,  wim  hii  i«p,  ^  fMk  te  yii  aca^,  m4  bta  oHifairi 
piMoia  Moitty  are  nwiijitoiid,  omil  boffOMwmt  nn  oad 
tfkaMA,  anTMraiaadtetin  Ifirii  pet ot»,  «ad  «wam««d 
tooipoelMBaiiiahiilit.  Oooife«te1lM  wlMlMidiiwi 
a««i4t4  tiw  thfoM,  fothni  hia  wi^i  gmik  ««i^Hifftioii 
Thi  ttiflJatOT  pokl  Irim  mwlnd  tltoBtiott.  PM,  wHoit 
Hrihwa^ia  tl»  Rooao  ol  Owamow  nd  tiM  courtry  wmtat- 

hatf  Mtttnbatod  o»  aneb  ti»  ^  twtea  of  tiiat  tOBwiabla 
period.  Tho  graat  oialor  had  akvady  in  PtefiaoMit  do- 
aeribod  Gliio  aa  a  haavan-bom  general,  aa  a  sua  who. 
tM«d  to  ^.lidKHtr  of  tlia  deili,  had  diaplaywl  o  «kiHtary 
gioittt  whieh  mii^t  oauita  th«  envy  of  the  Sag  ol  Pftnria. 
Theft  Hire  then  aoraportefaiaaia  gallery  ;  but  theee  wotda 
eo^phaliaaliy  apofcao  f^  tha  fiift  atateeaum  of  the  age,  had 
paaeed  fan  nottlh  lo  mouth,  had  haeotraMOiittai  lo  Oive 
in  Bengal,  and  had  graat^  deiq^ted  and  iattend  him. 

teM,  lioeathe  death  of  Wolfo,  CUve  «aa  the  00^  in^idi 
geaetal  <rf  mhon  Ue  coimtiyiuan  had  ^mach  renoo  to  be 
proud. 

».  Wk^  is  a  mta  Omiify  stmtdf 

3'Pnmtk4aih$trim^o/Ui^hasU»Hob$mmL 

4.  Fffim  tack  smkim,  $ihiA  vmu  om  gxprtssior  ^ua 
Aemitscom$ctimwitk1htfr§eeding. 

5.  Point  out  attjf  oOm  dmHcts  Ouit  kim  Imn  usid  to 
ttetm  Ctlufmct. 

i.  Skom%m  Ou  principU  qf  Emphasis  has  bun  ob- 
Sirttd. 

7.  Classify  tiu  stntncts  as  long  or  short. 

8.  Whatdoymnoltasto^aHtmationoftimtformsr 


A*  hug  ertkm  mumm. 


10. 


I0WOTW,  fp^^^     wn^l^^jfmmm 


••r 


tf  fmMU  mi  of  kott 


wamctn  tn 

Jntaeh  ci  Hm/oOmim  i$»iuK9t,foiiitom  mkkk  ^  Ito 
mm  fMof  frim^lm  of  Un^  OkfmM,  omiUm^m 
hmhm^UkmA,imiaimkmm9almamoaiili»$tKmm9 

X.  In  taUdag  to  Snitil^  ^  ofCber  day,  h»  told  sw  aboal 

the  MOO* 

a.  B«iiiTiidodFr«KieiNilPliiliplHMlydoeliQadAfitolMd 

tMktto  Md  having  cshattttod  Ua  flwaqr  and  leadad  Mmaeif 
with  drtitBdipanlf«ti»n«dtli»  nasi  7«ar  to  Bngtaad.  ^ 

J.  TliacottftflltwiialhaiwltowatchVanDyckatwofk, 

bat  hiCoct  tha  pioton  «i^  fiaiihad  dia  Ravofa^ion  teoln 
oii«  i«d  ovifr  oo»  WM  too  mnch  ocHad  to  watch  ita  pco- 
B«ia,  Imtit  w«it  on  joat  thaaama  andwaaaoon  fii«»ad  iBid 
it  ramaina  to  thia  d«r  a  britfiaat  proof  of  thft  painter'^  aicOI. 

4.  When  tlMeyMoa  old,  nyfatharjoiBidthafagiaaat. 

5.  HatoldMalatharhafrooldaoottiatalBltar. 

6.  VUmag  coma  of  age,  h«  took  his  ion  into  partnafihip 

7.  Ha  difUbd  aH  Ljs  praparty  in  bii  Wo^Iom  mfaMOr 
among  hia  ttaaa  aooa  to  avoid  any  diqmtaa  or  lawnila. 

8.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  taken  itp  with  tha  battle  between 
the  aecond  triMiivirate  aad  this  oonqiiratora,  which  reaolu 
in  thrdaath  of  Brains,  whom  w«  homwir  as  the  Ivavcst  of 

thon  aH. 

9.  I  mOked  out  into  the  night  as  the  motm  rase  and 

wandend  thxotti^  the  groands. 

10.  Hece  is  the  pen  I  was  writing  with. 

11.  Pinidiittg  Virgfl  early  in  the  spring,  it  was  dectdad 
that  Cioero  shotdd  be  taken  vp. 
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13.  You  will  coma  to  see  u«,  at  least. 

13.  A  smaU  belfry  was  bidlt  on  the  peaked  roof,  in  which 
bung  the  old  bell. 

14.  The  author,  who,  having  written  about  missionary 
Hawaii  without  ever  having  been  in  the  country,  may  not 
unr«»ionably  be  expected  to  have  written  ab^t  Japan  from 
a  safe  distance,  has  certainly  read  all  the  miaaionary  books 
on  the  subject. 

15.  The  storm  broke  out  just  p    we  reached  the  shore 
1th  great  violence.. 
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Improae  tht  wording  of  tiu  foUomng 

z.  He  don't  take  no  stock  in  weii  dUn. 

a.  It  was  quite  late  when  he  put  in  an  appeanuMS. 

3.  Please  keep  me  posted  If  l»iilM*,tt^a«  doing. 

4.  Edmund  Burke  was  a  ■otoriuiis  flolor. 
5-  You  are  most  always  right. 

6.  Prom  our  observance  of  the  Sky,  «•  j«4tsd  that  • 
storm  was  approaching. 

7.  When  did  you  locate  in  Toronto  ? 

8.  What  line  of  work  are  you  doing  now  ? 

9.  He  has  lived  for  many  yean  ia  tmt  irldM. 

10.  The-  are  liable  to  succeed  far  bsMcr  JmA  jon  •naet. 

1 1.  I  guecs  that  you  are  right  in  that. 

12.  Tho  boy  went  hustling  down  tha  Stract. 

13.  I  don't  et>  tttaa  over  frthMifis. 
14-  Wehadaaais|^pialor4laitr. 

z».  I  made  an  awful  flsistakeuiworkiag that  fcofalaou 
16.  Thar*  ia  atffi  a  tUnl  atlMHitivv. 
z7.  I  dw't oJetilata  to  wviUm. 

zB.  He  fot  left  bsiiind  by  His  tnik  ti*  moiaiflc. 
t9'  At  w]iat  timadid  ^acdOattt  traaipJM  i 
M*  They  rardy  aver  fji^ 


-jT  w:-F''^v  'jE'  'wmt 


